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INTRODUCTION. 



The iron-clad ship question is so continually under 
discussion in the public press, and is justly deemed of 
so much importance to the country, that the publication 
of further information respecting it appears to be in 
many ways desirable. It is a question which cannot 
be thoroughly discussed in popular language — ^which 
alone I propose to employ in the present work — ^for it 
embraces many profound scientific problems ; but there 
is a large mass of information relating to it which is 
perfectly susceptible of familiar exposition, and which 
there is no good reason for withholding from the reading 
public. 

The only sources of such information at present open 
are undoubtedly insuflScicnt. The annual speeches of 
the Parliamentary representatives of the Admiralty — 
able and copious as they often are — necessarily leave 
numerous facts and considerations concerning iron-clad 
ships untouched ; and although the newspapers abound 
with intelligence upon the subject, they do not attempt 
to supply the place of connected and comprehensive 
statements embracing the subject as a whole, still less 
do they seek to set it before the public from the same 
point of view as those who daily regard it, so to speak, 
from a nearer stand-pumt. In fact, a candid and general 
survey of the iron-clad ship question will, I am sure, be 
welcomed by none more cordially than by gentlemen of 
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the press, whose duty and privilege it is, to a large 
extent, to shape and direct the national opinion. 

I know of no question which better deserves, or 
which is more likely to receive, impartial representa- 
tion and advocacy than this iron-clad ship question, 
provided only that it be understood. The efiSciency of 
its iron-clad fleet is of foremost importance to a small, 
isolated, maritime country like this, anchored on the 
edge of a continent like Europe, entrusted with the care 
of world-wide interests, and charged to maintain its 
power upon the sea at a time when the spirit of inven- 
tion is setting at naught all past systems of ocean 
warfare, and mocking at every trace and tradition of 
the times when we won our naval renown. In pro- 
portion as the past is prolonged into the present we are 
weakened and endangered ; in proportion as the novel 
capabilities of iron and steam are developed we are 
strengthened and made safe. This is no time, then, for 
clinging to any type of ship, or any feature of naval 
construction, merely because it is old and accustomed — 
no time for rejecting things because they are new and 
unaccustomed. But, on the other hand, this being pre- 
eminently a time of risk because of the transitions we 
are passing through, it is pre-eminently a time for 
making our great experiments with scrupulous care, 
and for wasting nothing on methods which cannot 
succeed. 

There are special circumstances which render a broad 
and clear review of the question peculiarly desirable at 
present. Some of these arise out of the essentially 
transitional character of the period, owing to the con- 
tinual improvement of guns and armour. In a time of 
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transition, for example, public criticism becomes loosed 
from its usual restraints, and runs into error and ex- 
travagance. Under ordinary circumstances, the con- 
struction and behaviour of a war ship would admittedly 
be an abstruse and scientific question ; but now, when 
so many changes are in progress, there is scarcely a 
journal, in town or country, which does not undertake 
to prescribe the proper forms, dimensions, and fighting 
features of war ships. Hence it happens that great 
diversity of feeling and opinion prevails on this subject, 
and it is not to be expected that any Board of Admiralty, 
or Admiralty designer, will give universal satisfaction. 
And, further, a time of transition is also a time of 
opportunity for all kinds of interested persons — in- 
ventors, patentees, contractors, and many others. A 
radical, or even a very considerable change in the type 
of our war ships, carries with it large orders to private 
firms, and minor advantages to a much larger number 
of persons; so that, for this cause also, it is to the 
interest of mjiny to complain of, and even to denounce, 
the ships built by the responsible autliorities. Besides 
these considerations there is the fact, tliat the change 
from very long iron-clads to shorter and handier ships 
of the first class was brought about by the substitution 
of a young and comparatively untried Chief Constructor 
for a much older and more experienced officer — ^a change 
which naturally furnislied a new occasion for hostility 
to the powers that were. All these things have tended 
to obscure the true state of the subject, and to suggest 
the necessity for such a record and statement as I now 
propose to offer. I cannot hope that I have discussed 
every branch of the subject with perfect impartiality. 
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for it is not possible to maintain absolute composure 
amid the din and worry of battle, and most of my work 
during the last seven years has been done under fire, 
and under the fire, too, of noisy and distracting, if 
not always powerful, ordnance. Nevertheless I have 
written, as I have worked, with the feeling that the 
only object worth consideration in this matter is the 
production of what are really the best ships for 
the Navy, and therefore I am not without confidence 
in the general fairness of the following pages. 

One of the results of the publication of this work 
will, 1 trust, be to induce persons to look a little more 
closely than heretofore to the true causes of the different 
performances of the ships, both under steam and under 
canvas. It is not only idle, it is contrary to common 
sense and common experience, to visit upon the designer 
all those short-comings which are obviously the conse- 
quences of imperfect management. I appeal to the 
experience of the best seamen in our Navy when I ask 
if ships do not perform very diflFerently in diflferent 
hands. The sailing of a ship is by no means an art in 
which all persons are equally skilful. On the contrary, 
it is only those who have combined great ability with 
great devotion and professional love of their work, who 
have been eminently successful in establishing that 
delicate and beautiful relationship between the ship, 
the sails, the helm, and the wind, which is essential to 
great success in this branch of the sailor's art. The 
trim of the ship has to be watched and studied, the 
numerous detached sail-surfaces have to be brought 
into careful co-operation, so that each may take the 
utmost propulsive efibrt out of the wind ; the helm has 
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to be so iiscd that the ship may be humoured to the sea, 
and find its way through it with as little obstruction as 
possible. These things cannot be accomplished with a 
new ship in a day : some little experience, at least^ of 
a new craft is indispensable to the sailor's success in 
managing her ; and, above all, he must possess the art 
of adapting his measures to the qualities and circum- 
stances of the ship he is called upon to handle. The 
sailing of an iron-clad, with an extremely powerful 
rudder, and an enormous screw-propeller dragging in 
front of it — ^the best position for which screw, when not 
revolving, can only be ascertained by experience — is 
obviously a more difficult operation than the sailing of 
an old-fashioned frigate, and therefore requires greater 
skill and attention than was demanded of old, the more 
so as the pitches of the screws of the various ships 
differ greatly. How vain it is, then, to ignore all these 
considerations, and to take it for granted that a new 
ship, of new type, will exhibit her best sailing powers 
under all circumstances. Yet this has been done over 
and over again with our iron-clad ships; and even 
ships which have proved the best sailers in the fleet one 
year, on repeated trials and under various conditions, 
have been pronounced a year later as the worst sailers 
in the same fleet, and the consequent discredit has fallen 
upon the design — ^a circumstance of but little moment 
in itself, but of very great moment when it diverts 
attention from the true causes of the failure, and from 
the remedies which should be applied. It really ought 
to be borne in mind that ships which have sailed re- 
markably well one season, and have undergone no con- 
siderable change, would sail well the next under similar 
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handling. In like manner the performances of the 
ships under steam are, as I have shown in the text, 
subject to the greatest possible variations by differences 
of management, especially at the present time when but 
few of the engineer or other officers of the Navy have 
had much experience of the contrivances now intro- 
duced into all our ships with the view of economising 
fuel — superheaters^ surface-condensers, &c. The enor- 
mous modem steam-engines, furnished with those ap- 
pliances, present an entirely new field for the experience 
of our officers and men, and a field which it is absolutely 
necessary to cultivate \vith the greatest assiduity and 
care, as it is by such engines that the great Channel 
Fleets of England will be propelled for many years to 
come. This is, to my mind, a very important point, for 
I foresee in it the certain reversal of the past practice 
of bringing our large war ships together for squadron 
evolutions almost as soon as they are out of the builders' 
hands. Until this year it has rarely happened that 
the captain and engineer have had even a week at 
sea in their ship, with freedom to vary their steaming 
operations as they found necessary for the full develop- 
ment of all those specialities of performance which 
every engine more ot Ichh oxhibilM. The now ship has 
been placed almost at once under tbe orders of the 
Admiral of the Channel Squadron for the time being, 
and whatever steaming has thenceforward been done 
has been done to order, or rather to orders, for a single 
signal from the Admiral ofien results in twenty signals 
firom the deck to the engine-room. I have heard on 
good authority, and from more than one ship, that 
when the squadron has been ascertaining, each ship for 
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itself, the number of revolutions per minute correspond- 
ing to a given speed of ship, nearly fifty orders for 
altering speed have been received in the engine-room 
in a single hour. If allowed a month or two at sea 
under steam, with the necessary coal for the purpose, 
and with freedom from external control, a good captain 
and engineer would ascertain the number of engine- 
revolutions required for every grade of speed with the 
greatest ease and nicety, and would add to this know- 
ledge all those nice adjustments and minor modifications 
of the engines which would not only prevent those de- 
rangements which sometimes result in large repairs, 
but would also lead to great economy of fuel, of lubri- 
cation, and of labour. Another month or two of cruising 
alone, under canvas, would enable officers to bring out 
the best qualities of their ships, and would avoid those 
strange anomalies and discrepancies which abound in 
some reports of the squadron sailings of our iron-clads. 
Nor can it be doubted that with proper care the rolling of 
the ships might, where desirable, be materially modified, 
by altered stowage of weights, by consuming the coal 
first out of certain bunkers, and the stores out of certain 
store-rooms, and by other like contrivances. From the 
foregoing considerations it will at least bo perfectly 
evident that while the designer is bound to do his 
utmost to give good qualities to his ship, her ptr^ 
forniances by no means rest in his hands alone. I 
would also observe that the peace performances of such 
ships as the * Bellerophon,* * Hercules,' and * Monarch,* 
offer absolutely no indication whatever of what their 
fighting performances would be, seeing that their massive 
armour and mighty armaments take no part in peace 
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trials. It is not a little absurd sometimes to observe 
even "grave and reverend signiors** solemnly discuss- 
ing some wholly secondary performances — say the mere 
sailing— of these ponderous steam fighting engines, in 
total disregard of their armour, guns, rams, and steam- 
ing qualities ; but it ceases to be absurd, and becomes 
distressing, when one hears, as he sometimes does, 
persons who influence public opinion and action, com- 
mitting the same error. It would have been a great 
misfortune to the country if the Administrators of 
its Navy had in these days aimed primarily at pro- 
ducing floating bodies which the wind could blow 
about easily and rapidly, to the sacrifice of armour, 
guns, rams, and steaming powers; and I, for one, 
while feeling the full importance of giving good sailing 
qualities to sliips that are to cruise in foreign and 
remote seas, am well content to see our floating Channel 
and Mediterranean Fortresses well armoured, well armed, 
and well supplied with steam propellers, even although 
they may be, and must be, a little less compliant to the 
breeze than were the frigates and liners of the past. It 
is nevertheless satisfactory to know tliat our armoured 
frigates have not only sail enough to be useful to them 
near home, but enough to take them abroad, perform 
good service there, and bring them back again. The 
' Ocean ' has gone so well through one commission in 
the China seas that she is about to be re-commissioned 
there for another ; the same is true of the ^ Royal 
Alfred,' in North America, and of the * Zealous,* in the 
Pacific — ^the last news of the latter ship being that in 
performing a service under sail she outstripped one of 
our latest wooden sloops of war ; and the ^ Favorite,' 
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whilo on the American station, raced with and beat 
under canvas one of our latest and best wooden 
corvettes, and has since returned from America to 
England, and cast anchor at Spithead, under sail alone. 
The chapter on ** Armour ** will, I hope, clear away 
much of the misapprehension that has hitherto existed 
respecting the relative strength of .the armour of the 
English and other ships. We have ships at sea more 
securely armoured than any French vessel, and several 
in course of construction which are very much stronger 
still. The surprising strength of the American Monitors 
has been much urged in this country, and has been 
extolled in the House of Lords as well as in the House 
of Commons : if the reader will examine the section of 
the ' Kalamazoo,' on page 35, he will see that even 
the strongest of all the American Monitors bears no 
real comparison with our own later vessels, even as 
regards the uniform thickness of its armour; while 
a reference to page 44 will convince him that the 
* Dictator,* which has been exhibited to us w» teiTorem 
so very often, is, after all, a feeble construction, its 
armour diappearing almost immediately beneath the 
water's surface, so that every passage of a wave must 
expose its unarmoured part to shot and shell. It will be 
seen from this chapter, and especially from my remarks 
on page 31, that I consider that Sir William Fairbaim 
and Sir William Armstrong have been premature (to 
say the least) in their advocacy — if I have not mis- 
understood them^-of the abandonment of armour for 
the future. This result may ultimately be brought about, 
but all the time this country can maintain, with a 
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moderate annual expenditure, the superiority of strength 
afloat which it now undoubtedly possesses, and which it 
has gained mainly by the use of armour of increasing 
strength in combination with improved guns, I am 
persuaded it will not turn away from so satisfactory a 
path^ and trust all its armaments and all its seamen to 
structures which can give ihem no security from even 
a single shot or shell. For, it should be clearly under- 
stood, that the notion of producing fast steamships 
(which must of necessity be ships with large pro- 
portionate boilers and engines) subdivided throughout 
into very numerous small compartments, is a chimera, 
and has not the smallest foundation in fact or practice. 
We do well, no doubt, to build fleet unarmoured ships 
for some of the purposes of the Navy ; but to urge that 
our flag should be trusted to these alone, in the present 
stage of our progress, is, in my judgment, to press a 
perilous policy. The abandonment of armour is advo- 
cated upon the ground that it is incapable of resisting 
the heavy projectiles that can now be fired from naval 
guns, and is therefore of no more value than the 
personal armour of the soldier, which was thrown 
aside when the penetrating power of gunpowder was 
brought into play. I deny both the assumption 
and the analogy. I maintain that even the armour 
which we have now afloat is impenetrable by exist- 
ing naval guns under the ordinary conditions of sea 
service ; I further maintain that the armour which is 
now afloat has by no means attained, or even ap- 
proached, the thickness and weight which it is perfectly 
practicable to carry on good sea-going ships of not 
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immoderate dimensions, and I deny that, even if all 
this were otherwise, there would be any analogy what- 
ever between the armour of a soldier and the armour of 
a ship. I base this last-named position upon the fact 
that there is this broad and all-important distinction 
between the armour of the soldier and the armour of 
the ship, viz., that while the soldier's armour is abso- 
lutely and unalterably limited to the weight which 
a man can carry, there is no analogous limit to the 
weight which a ship can carry. You cannot increase 
the physical strength of men, but you can increase 
indefinitely the carrying and steaming power of the 
ship, and consequently the cause which long ago deter- 
mined the abandonment of armour in the Army is 
entirely without existence in reference to the armour 
of the Navy. While gun-makers and others therefore 
indulge in the complacent belief that armour is in vain 
and that the gun is all in all, I am obliged to maintain 
a wholly opposite position, and I assert with confidence 
that just as the ^ Hercules * is at this moment impreg- 
nable in the region of the water-line to the attack of 
any and every gun afloat in any part of the world, so 
the ships of the future may in like manner be endowed 
with a like impregnability against the guns of the 
future ; and my conviction is that before armour ceases 
to be superseded as a defence against guns, guns will 
themselves be superseded as a means of attack, and the 
ship itself, viewed as a steam projectile — possessing all 
the force of the most powerful shot, combined with the 
power of striking in various directions — will be deemed 
the most formidable weapon of attack that man's 
ingenuity has devised. But at present neither guns 
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nor annour will be abandoned, and our clear duty for 
some time to come will be to avoid alike false analogies 
and speculatiye forecasts, and to develop as steadily 
and as rapidly as heretofore the power both of the gun 
with which we assail the enemy, and of the armour 
with which we repel his assaults upon us. As an 
encouragement to this course it may perhaps be not 
amiss to mention that I have myself devised plans for 
carrying extremely heavy annour which it has not yet 
been necessary to divulge^ but which will come into 
active play when we have attained to the use of such 
thicknesses of armour as are now deemed too great for 
even a moment's consideration by those who think 
superficially upon this subject. 

The chapter on the Armament of the Iron-clads sets 
forth the remarkable progress which the guns of the 
navy have made in the last few years. It is but five 
years ago that Parliament was discussing the practica- 
bility of carrying 6^ton guns at sea, especially in 
broadside ships ; we have now 12-ton guns, fought at 
sea with perfect ease, in many of the broadside ships of 
the Mediterranean and Channel squadrons, and the 
^ Hercules ' has long been cruising about, both at home 
and abroad, with 18-ton guns worked most satisfactorily 
at the broadside in ports 11 feet above the sea, and with 
a horizontal range of fire which no unarmoured ship's 
broadside guns possess. The * Monarch ' has cruised 
successfully in heavy weather with 25-ton guns mounted 
in turrets. None but those who are hopelessly prejudiced 
can now doubt that, whether they be placed in turrets or 
out of turrets, the largest guns can be worked success- 
fully and with terrible effect at sea, and in heavier 
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weather than the small guns of old could be fought. 
For my part I look with lively expectation to the pro- 
duction of much more powerful guns than we have yet 
seen ; I believe that the wonderfully strong and beauti- 
fully uniform metal, the manufacture of which Sir 
Joseph Whitwortli has worked out with so much skill 
and perseverance, is opening up new possibilities in this 
direction, which may yet be coupled with the superior 
range, aim, low trajectory, and prolonged velocity which 
his ordnance system promises, and I have no doubt 
whatever that even the largest and best gun with which 
either this or any other system may provide us, will bo 
effectually carried, and, if need be, gallantly fought at 
sea beneath our flag. 

I beg leave to recommend to the thoughtful attention 
of the reader the chapter on the " Structure ** of our 
ships. The subject is not one that strikes the attention, 
but there is no pjirt of the iron-clad ship question more 
fraught with practical and economical considerations, 
nor is there any other feature which has had so much 
to do with the present superiority of our ships as com- 
pared with those of other Powers. If much anxious 
thought, attention, and inventive labour had not been 
devoted to this branch of the subject, the nation could 
not have had such ships as the * Hercules,* * Monarch,* 
and * Audacious ' in its navy ; to carry their substance 
of armour and their calibre and number of guns, with 
unimproved structural arrangements, ships must have 
been built of far larger proportions, and have cost very 
much more; while the 'Thunderer' class, which is 
being built under the auspices of the present Board of 
Admiralty, must hav^ been almost double their present 
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size and cost. I repeat^ this branch of the subject is 
not one which ordinarily engages notice, but it is 
second to none in its economical importance, or in its 
relation to the offensive and defensive powers of the 
navy. 

It is unnecessary to refer at much length to tlie 
chapter on the Steaming properties of the ships. The 
recent cruise of the combined squadrons has signally 
and conclusively shown how utterly unfounded were 
those statements which represented that I had sacrificed 
the steaming capabilities of the * Hercules' and other 
recent ships by improperly curtailing the coal supply. 
I have shown in the text that, owing to their moderate 
consumption of fuel, consequent upon their possessing 
engines of the new type, they are not only not inferior, 
but are much superior in this respect to most of the 
former ships. Now, in the * Times* of October 4, 18G9, 
is printed the consumption of the ships during the 
recent squadron trials, and what are the facts there 
given ? These : that the consumption of the * Hercules,* 
as compared with that of the * Minotaur,* * Northumber- 
land,* and *Agincourt* (three sister ships of former 
designers), was as follows — all the ships being employed, 
be it remembered, upon the same service, viz., proceed- 
ing together from Plymouth to Gibraltar, from Gib- 
raltar to Lisbon, and from Lisbon to Queenstown : — 

Toot. Cwt 

Minotaur 605 4 

Kortliaml)erland 579 10 

Aginoourt J 545 19 

Hereuks 297 9 

As the * Hercules* carries as much coal as each of 
the other three ships within fifty tons, it is perfectly 

i 
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obvious that I have even underrated in the text her 
advantage in this res^^ect over former ships. The 
* Monarch ' did not exhibit nearly such good results as 
the * Hercules/ owing chiefly to the packing of her 
piston-rods blowing out, and to some leakage of steam 
past the pistons into the vacuum ; but even with her 
consumption very largely increased from these causes, 
she burnt 107 tons less coal than the * Minotaur,* 81 J 
tons less than the * Northumberland,* and 47| tons less 
than the 'Agincourt.' The * Bellerophon * — another of 
the recent ships which has been complained of for an 
alleged deficiency of coal-carrying power — ^is shown by 
the figures quoted in the * Times* to have burnt much 
less than the ships of former design, the consumption of 
which has been given. The figures for her are not 
completely given, but her consumption from Plymouth 
to Gibralt«ar, and from Gibraltar to Lisbon, are shown, 
and, compared with those of the other three long and 
fine-lined ships, and with the * Hercules,* are as 
follows : — 

Ton*. Cwt, 

Minotaur 1^^^ 8 

Northumberland 338 6 

Aginoourt 320 3 

Bellerophon 23ri 17 

Hercules 184 

These figures, although they show that the ' Bellero- 
phon * was less economical in her coal consumption than 
her successor, the * Hercules,* also show that she bums 
much less than the other three ships, and that her supply 
of 560 tons is capable of steaming her for a greater dis- 
tance than they can steam with their somewhat larger 
quantities. I hope these facts, taken with those given 
in the text, will completely dispel the error of those 
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who question the capability of the new ships to make 
passages under steam as effectually as other ships. I 
have but little doubt that the calculations by which 
I have been led in the text to place the • Monarch * very 
high in this respect, will be fully vindicated in future 
trials with the engines in an efficient state. 

In previous observations upon the performances of 
the ships I have remarked at some length upon their 
sailing qualities. The recent cruise of the squadron, in 
so &r as it has been publicly reported, has not added 
materially to our knowledge as regards this part of 
the subject. In the letter of the correspondent of the 
'TimeSy' published in that journal of September 18th, 
certain trials are recorded in which the ^ Hercules ' and 
' Monarch ' appear to have sailed but indifferently ; but 
as these ponderous and powerful ships raced under 
canvas only on the special trial with two unarmoured 
and one very lightly armoured ship, I am unable to 
feel surprise at their defeat; although it is worth 
remembering that in a former letter, published on the 
7th of September, the same gentleman, with the great- 
est fairness, stated that these same two ships, heavily- 
armoured and armed as they are, each " appeared to 
^ feel and spring to the pressure of her sails, although 
^ there was but a pleasant and, indeed, a light summer*s 
** breeze/* There can be but little doubt that these recent 
ships, although so heavily burdened with thick armour 
and immense guns, have combined therewith sail power 
enough to enable them to greatly economise their fuel, 
which is the great object of their sails, and I feel cer- 
tain that it will be highly satisfactoiy to many readers 
of this work to learn that the ' Hercules ' went through 
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all tbe service performed during the five weeks that 
the Admiralty flag floated over the CJhannel Squadron, 
and returned to England with but one-half of her coal 
consumed. 

The question of the " rolling " of the ships received 
very useful illustration during the late cruise. The 
doctrine that a low freeboard is indispensable to steadi- 
ness was then finally overthrown. The lofty-sided 
armoured broadside ship * Hercules,' the lofty-sided un- 
armoured broadside ship * Inconstant,* and the lofty- 
sided armoured turret ship * Monarch,' were all signally 
steady even in a heavy sea-way, and formed gun-plat- 
forms superior in steadiness to any previous ships. It 
is stated, possibly with truth, that on one occasion the 

* Monarch,' from the superior elevation of her guns, 
could have fought them with greater ease and efficiency 
than any other ship ; but I cannot for a moment infer 
from this, as some have done, cither that she possessed 
the power to destroy all the other ships, or that her 
superiority as a fighting ship was thus established. I 
cannot imagine why, even on this one extremely bois- 
terous day, a squadron of ships carrying more or less 
upper-deck guns, and still less a squadron of steam- 
rams like the * Bellerophon ' and * Hercules,' should lie 
idle under the attack of the * Monarch ;' and, on the 
other hand, I am quite certain that the * Monarch * was 
less capable, on all the other days of the five weeks, of 
withstanding the fire of tlie * Hercules * than the * Her- 
cules ' was of withstanding the * Monarch's,' for every 
shot fired at short range from the central battery of the 

* Hercules ' would penetrate the * Monarch's * water-line 
and boilers, while the water-line and boilers of the 
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* Hercules' are protected from the * Monarch's ' fire by 
a deep and impregnable armour-belt. The weakness 
of the * Monarch ' in this respect is due mainly to the 
turret system itself, which demands so much armour 
for the protection of the turrets as to leave com- 
paratively little for the sides of the ship. It is on 
paper, and in the imaginations of men only, that these 
miraculous exploits of turret^hips take place : in an 
actual engagement their omnipotence would be qualified, 
and the impotence of other ships would be less easily 
secured. It is very satisfactory indeed to find that the 
Admiralty turret-ship * Monarch/ of which everything 
bad was originally predicted — and which Captain Coles 
energetically disclaimed, as not representing his views 
of a turret ship, nor giving the principle a satisfactory 
trial — ^has proved a fast, steady, and formidable ship, 
and assuredly I shall not decry those real merits 
which I have laboured hard to secure to her; but on 
a great and critical question of this nature we must 
not pass by hasty inferences to false and perilous 
conclusions, but must enlarge our experience, weigh 
opposing considerations, and accept only well-established 
and well-matured results. I have, however, dwelt so 
fully upon the various aspects of this part of the sub- 
ject in the chapter on Turret-Ships, that I need not 
enlarge upon it here. 

An impression has gone abroad to the efiect that the 
balanced rudder has failed; but this is not the case. 
The balanced rudder has accomplished most fully the 
great object which it was introduced to aid, viz. the 
endowment of our iron-clad steam- frigates and rams 
with that necessary handiness which the * Warrior ' 
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and some other early iron-clads did not possess. The 
handiness of the * Bellerophon/ * Hercules/ and 
* Monarch ' under steam is most remarkable, and all 
that could be desired. When under canvas, the balanced 
rudder requires careful handling, but a little practice 
appears to remove all difficulties in that respect. With 
twin -screws in light-draught armoured vessels, this 
form of rudder does not appear to answer well, and it 
will probably not be repeated in such vessels, although 
it is common enough in the American monitor. But 
in the large steam frigates it has answered its prime 
object thoroughly well, and is without any such draw- 
backs as would for a moment justify its condemnation. 

The cliaptcrs on the Cost of our iron-clad fleet, and 
upon the deeply important question of " Rams,'* shall 
speak for themselves. The former I respectfully com- 
mend to those gentlemen who study naval economy, 
and who will learn in it the real facts of that expendi- 
ture upon new iron-clads respecting which so much mis- 
apprehension has existed ; the latter I no less respect- 
fully commend to the earnest study of our naval officers. 
I trust that by means of their consideration of, and sug- 
gestions upon, the branch of naval construction and 
warfare there treated, I may be enabled to add to the 
interest and value of this chapter in future editions. 
The final chapter, on the Conversion of wooden Line- 
of-battlo Ships into Iron-clads, will correct, I believe, 
some misapprehensions on this subject, and will serve 
to show that the devotion of large sums of money to 
such conversions would have been the means of spend- 
ing such sums upon weak, decaying, and wasteful 
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\i m this Introduction, or in the work itself, I seem 

to 'write with praise or oomplacencj of my own works, 

I would ask the reader to believe that I have not written 

this book with that or any other personal end in view, 

but with the object of stating publicly facts which 

deeply concern the public, and respecting which many 

Members of Parliament and other gentlemen of weight 

and authority in the State, together with several of the 

reviewers of my former work on * Shipbuilding in Iron 

and Steel,' have expressed a strong wish to learn more 

than has hitherto been published. Having entered 

upon the task of writing such a book, I have felt boimd 

to write it freely and frankly, without staying to nicely 

balance my phrases, trusting to the generosity of critics 

and readers to put a kindly interpretation upon any- 

thing that may seem to require it 
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OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS. 



CHAPTER I. 

VARIETIKS OF TROX-CLADS. 

It lias often been remarked, as a matter of reproacli to 
the administmtors and architects of the British iron- 
clad navy, that the vessels composing it are extremely 
various in size, power, speed, and Ixc-r qualities. It is 
no doubt true — whether it Lo a fair ground of com- 
plaint or not — ^that their variety is great, and is yearly 
becoming greater still. But i;* the reader could glance 
with me over a French photograi)h which is lying 
before me, in which La Marine Moderne Cuirassee is 
exhibited, he would discover that our portion of the 
exhibition is characterised by quite a tiresome appear- 
ance of sameness in comparison with the iron-clads of 
other countries. Our neighbours, the French, have 
particularly signalised themselves for variety of design. 
They have not, it is true, built any ships of such great 
length as some of ours ; but they have built them of 
very diflferent sizes, speeds, and strengths, and have 
equipped them with rigs and sails even more diversified 
than those of British ships. They have not done so 
much in the way of building turret-ships as wo have ; 
but they have arranged their guns in batterias as novel 
in form and character as turrets, and in such matters 

u 
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as "ram bows," "pink storns," "internal shrouds/* 
"crane catheads," and other devices (the names of 
which must sound oddly in the ears of non-nautical 
readers), the French have gone to lengths which our 
designers have never thought of approaching. The 
Bussians have built iron-clads even more various than 
those of France ; the Prussians have already obtained 
a very mixed fleet of such ships ; the Italians have 
ships that differ almost as much as it is possible for 
ships to differ ; neither the Austrian, the Turkish, nor 
the Spanish ships are severely uniform in character ; 
the Dutch are building ships of very opposite descrip- 
tions ; and the Americans have not only given to the 
world a new type in the monitor, but have secured a 
specific renown for broadside iron-clads in the jier- 
formances of the * New Ironsides,* and have displayed 
tlie fertility of their invention in the construction of 
the Stevens* battery and the * Dunderberg,* the latter 
ship (which now belongs to the French, and lias boon 
re-named the * Rochambeau *) being perhaps the most 
singular sea-going Iron-clad yet built. 

The earliest European iron-clads — the French and 
English floating batteries built during the Crimean 
war — ^were without pretensions as ships, having, in 
fact, nothing " ship-shape ** about them, and being mere 
floating forts designed for the attack of land batteries, 
and not for sea service ; I shall therefore disregard 
them in noticing the various types of iron-clad vessels. 
The first examples of real iron-clad ships were * La 
Gloire,* in France, and the * Warrior,' in England, 
neither of which presented any great departures from 
the forms and appearances of ordinary ships — unless 
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the sullen, low-browed, graceless aspect of * La Gloire ' 
entitles her to some distinction in this respect. Nor 
was the * Warrior ' in any marked degree a ship of 
singular appearance except in point of size. She was a 
long, fine, handsome-looking frigate, masted and rigged 
as usual, and formed with a bow and stern in no way 
differing from the bows and sterns of the most recent 
and beautiful wooden frigates. The * Warrior ' and her 
sister ship, the * Black Prince,' were, however, destined 
to be the only English iron-clads embodying those 
forms and appearances which had come to be regarded 
as the most favoured traits of beauty in a ship. The 
* Bcllerophon,' the ' Penelope,' and the * Lord Warden,' 
have their stem-lines relieved by short curved knees ; 
but these diminished adornments are rather the last 
examples of the vanishing type of naval architecture 
tlmn indications of a return to it. All British iron-clads 
are now built Nvith stems approaching the upright above 
water, and this style, which was so much decried at 
first, is rapidly winning for itself aesthetic sanctions. It 
is already not an uncommon thing to hear a modern 
bow, like that of the * Hercules,' for example, preferred 
even in point of appearance to the * Wairior's.' Like 
changes of style and preference have materially affected 
the sterns of our iron-clads, and for very good reasons. 
The bow has been modified in order to dispense with 
overhanging weight, to increase \\s fitness to cleave 
and surmount waves, and to adapt it for ramming 
purposes. The stern has been modified in order to 
give protection to the rudder-head, to deflect mking 
shot, and to render it more fit to receive easily the blows 
of following waves. It is not to be doubted, however, 
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that both bows and sterns are far from having attained 
ultimate and settled forms. 

In discussing the varieties of our iron-clads, it is just 
and necessary that an lionest discrimination between 
radical and minor changes should bo exercised. It has 
been too much the habit to cast discredit upon our shi^v 
construction on account of minor modifications, which, 
instead of being, as has been represented, evidences of 
change of plan and purpose, have, in fact, been proofs 
of a proper persistency in these respects. For example, 
it has of late been a steadily observed object in the 
construction of broadside iron-clad ships to extend as 
much as possible the horizontal range of the guns, both 
by increasing the training of individual gims and by 
placing guns in ports so situated as to facilitate bow 
and stem fire. Even in the days of wooden ships this 
was always deemed an imix)rtant object, and often led 
to the over-burdening of fine bows and sterns with 
chase guns that seriously strained and weakened the 
ships. In the * Warrior* and * Defence* classes no 
attempt whatever was made to get any bow or stern 
fire from guns placed behind the armour ; but of late 
years great efforts, and, I am glad to say, very suc- 
cessful efforts, have been made in this direction. If 
this had not been done, and the Constructors had been 
content with broadside fire only, they might have 
escaped a very large part of the extravagant censure 
by which the first trial of the * Research's * guns was 
followed. On that occasion a lantern or two and a 
few cups were shaken off their hooks and broken 
by the simultaneous firing of all the heavy guns 
in porta cut for forward and stern fire only; and 
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this slight incident, which argiicil no defect wluitcver 
in the sliip, was at once so represented and exagge- 
rated in one or two newspapers, that the ship was said 
to be a perfect wreck. Complaints saircely less extra- 
vagant have been made at various times respecting 
other vessels ; but in spite of all op^wsition the broad- 
side system has been extended and imiiroved, until in 
the ships of the * Invincible ' class, a perfectly all- 
round fire, commanding every point of the horizon, 
has been attained from within an elevated armour- 
plated battery at the middle of the ship. Of course it 
has been found desirable to progress by small and 
careful 6tei)s towards this result, the light of expe- 
i-ience being continually directed upon the path by 
which the advance has been made. To the ordinary 
eye these successive modifications have, no doubt, aj)- 
pearcd to indicate an absence of .mottled purpose; but 
the simple truth is, that in all these ci.angos one course 
has been steadily pursued, and those progressive trials 
and improvements have been made which in a few short 
years have brought about the complete fulfilment of 
the wishes of our sailors in this respect. From this 
example it will be seen how unfair it is for people to 
loosely accuse the Admiralty of undue variety in their 
plans; and examples of a like kind, enforcing the 
same caution, miglit be largely multiplied. 

There have, however, undoubtedly been a few decided 
changes of plan and purpose since the * Warrior* was 
built. The chief of these — ^neglecting in this place the 
new ships of the monitor type, such as the * Glatton,' 
* Thunderer,* and * Devastation,' which will be con- 
sidered hereafter— are the following : — 
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The * Warrior' was armoured at the middle only, 
both bow and stem, and consequently the rudacr-:.oad 
and steering-gear were exposed to shot within thin ir:u 
sides; in later ships — in all which have been r. ici;ciy 
designed — this central or "box** battery has L»<-o:i 
associated with a continuous belt of armour exieiiv.;r^ 
from stem to stem, and protecting the region oi the 
water-line and the steering-gear, the counter of tlie ?.hip 
being carried down below the water in order to tuitlior 
screen the rudder-head. This last improvement, like 
many others, is wholly due to the Controller of the 
Navy, now Sir Spencer Robinson : 

The 'Warrior's* armour was of uniform thickness 

over the whole of the protected broadside; in recent 

ships, over the most vital parts — such as the region of 

the water-line and in wake of tlie fighting decks — the 

armour is thicker than on the less important parts, and 

in some ships increased protection has been given to 

the region of the water-line by additional teak backing, 

and iron bulkheads fitted inside : 

The * Warrior * possessed only broadside fire from her 
battery guns ; all the later vessels have had their broad- 
side fire supplemented by bow fire and stern fire of 
greater or less extent, as already explained : 

The * Warrior* had only a main-deck battery armour- 
plated; recent ships have had a protected upper-deck 
battery given to them : 

The * Warrior * was designed to carry a considerable 

number of gims in an outspread battery ; later ships 

have been built to carry a concentrated battery of very 

much heavier guns : 

The * Warrior* and * Minotaur* classes were made 
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extremely loiig, with a view to &pocd; recent ships 
hav- LcL i i.iiide very muoL sliorxor iu proportion : 

. iic ' ^^''Jlvr^or ' was designv^J with Y-formcd trans- 
verse scctiontj for a great length at the bow ; later 
shi]>s have been formed with i. -'ctions of a U-shape : 

Tlie form of stem given to the * Warrior * has been 
dej^rted from in recent ships, as previously explained. 

Tlie above clianges have undoubtedly resulted for the 
most part from radical differences of view between 
the constructors of the * Warrior * and those of recent 
ships; but tl.jy are also due in part to the progress 
made iii the ariiiour and guns carried by war ships. 
This progress lias be^ii -apid and great. The armour 
of the ' Warrior ' is e\'ery\v]iere 44 inches thick ; the 
' Belleropiioii's' is li inches, and the water-line strake of 
tiiO * Hercules is 9 inches; ihe armour of the 'Hotspur' 
.vl]i \j^ 11 ..ches ilnck, that on the isides of the 
moniror * Glattou' 12 inches, and that Oii the turret of 
the liitier vet>^'-.< 14 inches; the moni;ors 'Thunderer' 
jiiid ' I>iv;ist, •;/ now building at Portsmouth and 
Pvn.i.roke L;.ck. will also have 12 and 1-i-inch armour, 
i\i d ihc new ram 'Rupert,* which may be regarded 
u^ a coi.;panion sliip to the *notsj).!-,' will carry 11 
itud 1 2-inch armour. Presuming, ac we may roughly 
do for this ]/arpoiie, that the resistance offered by single 
armour }] .es to penetra::on varies as the square of the 
thickness,* we shall liave — 



• !:; ilioir last IIci^u the lioa Plate C* liiniit** oLn. j\c that they "arrived 
•* .'i: he inference that with platca of oiiujiily gooi qual::y tlie rcHisting ix>wer 
^ nii^lit 1)6 ai>proxiinateIy coaMideiiid proportional to the squares of thoir 
" thick iiei^es." No do«ibt t! \6 law i< Mibjoct to some imiHirtant limita- 
tions ; hilt it is suftjciciiiiy accunUe tV-r the puriio«c to wliich 1 have appliwl it 
:: the icxi. 
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For tbo stvragth of tho Wurrior's annour about 20 

^ M Dcllcrox)boD*8 ,1 3(> 

„ „ Hercules* (belt) ,, w. 

M „ Hotspur*!! y, 121 

M ,, GIatton*s and Thunderer's 12-iDcb .. ,, 144 

M M Qlattou*8 and Thunderer's 14-iuch ) ^^^ 

(turrot) ( •' ^"" 

In other words— 

The Bcllcfx>p)iou*8 armour is nearly twiet the strength of the Warrior's 
llic Hercules' M about 4 times ,, », 

Tlio Hotspur's „ w ^ » • tf tt 



The Glatton's and 

Thunderer's 
The Glatton's and 



Thunderer's ( •• •» ^ 



'he Glatton's and > .„x^a. „«,rK. m 
Thunderer's J tu^«ta «carl> 10 ,. 

As regards guns, wo have advanced from the original 
43-ton guns of the * Warrior * to the 9-ton guns of the 
*Lord Warden/ the 12-ton guns of the * Belle rophon/ 
the 18-ton guns of the * Hercules,' and the 25-tou guns 
of the * Monarch/ * Captain/ and *Glatton/ av] He tlic 
turret-ships since designed, the * Thunderer ' an .: • De- 
vastation/ will have 80-ton guns — an advance wl»:ci. in 
about \is^ years has far exceeded ^.ll the progress pre . i- 
ously made since the invention of gunpowder and guns. 

It must be obvious even to the most non-nautical 
reader that the necessity of carrying such armour aiiJ 
such guns, and of firing them ahead and astoru insteud 
of on the, broadside only, has rendered essential many 
modifications of the forms and arrangements of the sides 
and decks of recent ships as successive new designs 
have been required, and to this cause must be assigned 
part of the variety which our ships present. There 
are, however, other causes. . There is, for instance, the 
necessity for building ships of different sizes — a very 
important point. The first of our sea-going iron-clad«, 
the * Warrior/ was a very large ship, far htrger * l-u* 
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il:o war-sLips previously li:!lt. The *!Minotaiir' class, 
v.LL^li followed the * Warrior/ wjis still larger. The 
-r>:fence' dass and the * Hector* class were built on 
much snialh:r dimensions, but in both classes gre<at 
sacrifiecM wore made in consequence, and notwithstand- 
ing th.jse sacrifices neither of these ships fell much 
"jclow 4OOO tons. The design of the * Enterprise* 
0]»cii^d the way to the production of much smaller sea- 
g ing iron-clads. This vessel was of less than 1000 
L,>us biuden, and yet was armoured all round at the 
water-line, carried heavier guns than any other vessel 
of her date, and was of moderate draught of water. 
This combination of qualities in a vessel so small was 
obtaiuLd by means of various novel arrangements — 
suca, for instance, as a battery standing up above the 
ti nor deck— and thc:^. :^jveltics added, of course, to 
- variety of our shi^js. It caanct be doubted, how- 
».-r, by any inteiugout person that the novelties so 
ii.iroduced, while adding to the vanLiy, added also in a 
,..0-1 iuiportant dcgi'ee to the efficiency of a navy upon 
wL.vi. vIcmai:<U for >Jiaall ships as well as large are con- 
.. : ^ and piojierly made from every quarter of the 

Tlic ii.iroduciior. .•" twin-screws, and ilio desirability 
of uJ'-Ing to the Na-'y a few ships oi comparatively 
lic^lii: drauglit. ]\l'/o also led to further differences. So 
iikewis:. has the desire — ^a very proper and praiseworthy 
—to abandon the ujc ui' Avood in iron-clad ships. 
J.ii:.^es like tiiese, taken in conjunction with those pre- 
viously named, have justifiably and advisedly introduced 
<;x/a:iiderable varietv into our iron-clad fleet. It cannot 
e doubtcu, however, that the greatest cause of variety 
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was the resort, some years ago, to the enormous lengths 
of 380 and 400 feet in the shijw of tlie * Warrior ' and 
* Minotaur' classes respectively. It has been found 
necessary to abandon these extreme leiigtlis of hull for 
reai^ons which will be discussed so fully hereafter ii.;.t 
it is unnecessary to dilate upon them here; and it is 
consequently sufficient to direct the reader's attention 
to the facts of the case. 

It is most necessary to obser\'e next that variety in 
the ships of a fleet is not attended by unfituoss :o act 
together to any such extent as is often Bupi>o.sc^. ,i.: 1 
i-epresented. The primary object to be attained in this 
respect is that of grouping a navy into squitdii.ns ^:i 
about equal speed under full steam. If a mcxlerate 
speed only, say 12 knots, had been ainaed at in our fir{<^ 
sea-going iron-clad, the * Warrior,* it would have bccti 
quite easy to have secured an equal speed for all su]>- 
sequent iron-clad frigates; and by giving a v:jibr -; 
speed of 10 knots to all smaller iron-cladfc?, tlio entire 
iron-clad fleet would have couiprit^d out two classes 
of vessels^ as regards steaming capability. But the 
enormous speed of 14 knots was ainicvl at ar*d secured 
in the 'Warrior* by means of her lar^o dimensions and 
very fine lines, and the tendency ever since has been to 
ai)proach this speed as nearly as possible in most of om* 
armoured fngates. It is to this circumstance, perhaps 
more than to any other, that the differences of tlio 
speeds of our iron-clads . are to bu attributed, I shall 
hereafter refer more fully to the subject of the steaming 
capabilities of these vessels; but it may .je pro^Kir to 
state here that, with a iVw exceptions, our iron-clad 
frigates have attained «pee<is of 13 knottj and upwards. 
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..*ul cluit tlio smaller armoured v :.s:?els have in most cases 
xo:cded 10 knots* Hence it ajipcars that notwith- 
standing the differences of speed which do undoubtedly 
exist in our iron-clfd navy, it is still quite possible to 
group the sl-ips in squadrons, the larger of which, 
under judiciom, /« • aiagement, could proceed at a com- 
paiatively high ii^>ced even when the Sliced of the 
squadron was determined by that of the slowest siiips 
in it. 

But the fiict which should be clearly pointed out 
i.- that, great as the dirterences in point of speed may 
be when the engines of all our iron-clads are exerting 
liieii- maximum ]>ower, and all their bottoms are clean, 
these differences are noi, grc;iter than — in truth, they 
ae not so gror is — tiioso differences of speed which 
result from sccoLiary cause-, -uch as differences in the 
viuality of coal, in clie stoking, in the management of 
T..I ov.rii.es, and in the degree of foulness of the bottom. 
i>. course it is not for a moment suggested that these 
!<itter differences, of however common occurrence they 
may b.r, justify a disregard of uniformity in the design 
V 1* ships ; but it is, nevertliclcss, the fact that the dif- 
feronces of performance In our iron-clads at sea, which 
have hitherto resulted from these secondary causes, 
have proved abundantly sufficient; to neutralise the 
Inliorent differences in the qualities of the shij^s them- 
selves. Many illustrations of this fact might be taken 
riom the various trials of the Channel Squadron ; but 
a few cases w ill suffice ior our present purpose. On 
the 1st of November, 18Cu, a iuli-s})eed trial of the six 
!. Ho wing fngatos (with two or three smaller shij)fl 
whicli I need not notice) was ordered, viz., the 
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* Achilles/ * Belleropbon/ * Caledonia/ * Hector; * Lord 
Clyde,' aud * Ocean/ The sea was smooth, with only a 
sUght swell, and the wind light, so that there was 
nothing in the external circumstances to prevent the 
several ships from doing their best, and obtainin<^ results 
proportionate to, if somewhat less than, the results of 
their measured-mile trials. On the measured mile they 
had perfoimed as follows : — 

ladtdtcd Honi>tNm«r. SpceJ In Knots. 

Acliillcs 6722 14 v 

BellcrophoB CVJl .... 14 \ 

Galcdouia 4552 .... 1l ;, 

Hector a-25fi .. .. ]•.',»„ 

Lonl Clyde 60C4 .... 13. \, 

Ocean 4244 .... li; ;^ 

On a full-speed trial, under similar external circuin- 
stanoes, if their bottoms were equally clean, and the 
performances of their boilers and engines equally gHK)d, 
they should have stood in the same order ; but their 
bottoms were not in a similar condition, and the per- 
formances of their boilers and engines were so jBxtremely 
different that the results of the squadron trial differed 
excessively from the other results, and were as fol- 
lows : — 

ImUoAtea Hone-IVvcr. Speed In KooU. 

Achillea 67»6 .. .. 13 >; 

Bcllcniplion .. .. 4156 ^ .. 11 

Calofloiiia 45*j7 .... 11^"^ 

Hector 2102 .... 10 

UrJ Clyde , 4852 .. .. 13 

Ocean .. ; 890T .. .. 11 

In order that the reader may readily compare .\): 
Ijerformances of these six vessels on the two occajilo. o 
above referred to, I liave arranged the results of the 
trials in the following order : — 
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ii.!lCatid II 


or>*r i'v>wcr. 


Sprnl III KnotH. 




On M« iJKurrd- 


()i» Trijl of 


Oil McnMiml. 


On Trial of 




MiU ';.ia!. 


Iht Nov. litce. 


Mite TrlaL 


Ut Nov. lt«»6. 


Ai-hi!!.;. .. .. ., 


r.:22 


57SC ' 


HA 


13A 


Jt(i!rnt|»lion 


GiVJl 


4i:k; 


Mi'« 11 


Ciilc.louiu 


4:»:>2 


4;V.»7 


I'i^ 


HA 


lltrtor 


324X5 


2102 


l-^lli 


10 


I.or.l Cly.lo .. .. 


0004 


4S:,2 


i:«A 


13 


(v.. 1 


42ii 


3i»l»7 


12 m 


11 



Yvowl this it will be seen that the order iii which tlie 
ships steamed on their sea trial was very different 
indeed froin the order given by their respective best 
perfbrmances on tho measured mile. Tliat these great 
difference's in performance resulted from secondary 
causes is obvious enough on tlie very face of the figur'-s, 
presuming the ob.>er^'ations and records forwarded by 
tl.'o Av^r.iirals in command Uy be tolerably accurate. In 
the caso ,: the * Achillas/ the boilers and engines 
(whicii ar3 ^f the old typo, and wcii understood) were 
so successfully worked that they produced slightly more 
power ovlu than on the measured mile ; but the speed 
of the sliij) fell short of her measured-mile speed by -{^^ 
of a kiiot, a loss which miist bo principally attributed 
io foulness oc' bottom. In uw. * l>ellercphon,* the boilers 
and engines (whicli arc of a new type, working at a 
very high speed of piston, and not at the time well 
mulcrhiood) WiTc 'Osh successfully worked, in fact, 
developed only 4156 H.-P., instead of G521 H.-P. ; and 
i^.e speed of the ship w.'us >\\\:A\ in proportion, amonntr 
ing to only 11 knots. It is interesting to remark that 
about 1 knot of this loss of speed is due to foulness 
ol b(»ttom , for at the measured mile, on a half-power 
trial, she went 12 knots with about the same power as 
tlie boilers and engines developed at this squadron 
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trial. Tlie •Caledonia's' engines developed about the 

same power on l)oth tlie measured-mile and sea trials ; 

but the speed obtained on the measured mile exccLilcd 

diat obtained at sea by more than a knot and a half ; 

and as sbe is a eopper-bottomed vessel, this can be 

aocounted for in part only by foulness of bottom. The 

* Hector* developed but two-thirds of her power, and 

fell sbort of her full speed by nearly 2 J knots. On the 

measured mile she obtained, with reduced power, 10 1 

knots, witU but 1790 H.-P. ; so that with 2102 II.-P. 

die ouglit to have approached 11 knots on tlio squadron 

trial ; and the deficiency of a knot from this speed was 

probably due, for the most part, to foulness. The 

• Lord Clyde * developed but four-fifths of her full power, 

and yet attained nearly to hoi full speed, losing i. v)thin>» 

from foulness. The * Ocean's ' power on the sea ti lal 

also closely approached the amount developed on the 

measured mile, and yet her speed, like the * Caledonia's,* 

fell much more below her full speed than was to be 

expected in the case of a copper-bottomed ship. 

The foregoing facts show clearly enough that foul- 
ness of bottom and deficient development of steam- 
power introduced into the performances of the frigates 
engaged in this trial far greater differences than ex- 
isted in the inherent qualities of the ships. Looking 
at the maximum, (or measured-mile) performances of 
the vessels, we find that the difierence in speed of 
the fastest and slowest of the^ six ships is 2 knots ; 
whereas on the sea trial the * Hector' was nearlv 3^ 
knots slower than the * Achilles.' When each ship did 
its best, the * Achilles' and * Bellerophon ' differed by 
less than a quarter of a knot; but on the squadron 
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trial a Jifioronce of nearly 2 J knots existed. At their 
i.':ro;itest speeds the ' Caledonia ' and * Lord Clyde ' 
di:k'j'L\l y but little more than half a knot; but on 
tiiC sea mal the 'Loid Clyde' beat the 'Caledonia* by 
2 knots an hour. The performance of the * Ocean * 
was so similar to that of the * Caledonia ' on both trials 
ari t'; require no special remark. 

Now lev us turn to another sea trial, also made in 
f-mooth water, on the 26th November, 1867. The 
sev 11 .'. :''e fricrates tried on this occasion were the 

* Achiiies,' *^.})K rophon,' 'Lord Clyde,' *Lord Warden,' 

• Minotiur ' ^^uag-sliip), * Prince Consort,' and * Warrior.' 
"i ! flag-sliip averaged 11/^- knots per hour for the eight 
] » .rs of the trial, and her engines gave an average of 
' ;2.i II. 'P, The results of the trial for the seven ships 
u\;:-e as follows : — 





InJicatcd iror8.>.I\>wor. 


Specil io Knou. 


Achilles 




r)<i.SS 




■• i-'-.'«* 


I*H.*llcri>i>hon .. 




i(-'}:s 




•• >i,'^ 


Ixjnl <^'lv<lc .. 




r.b2'j 




10 "- 


I.o:m Warucii 




4172 


12* 


Mino-uiur 




5029 




.. 11 ,♦,- 


; ii)'- . '.vnsort 




3721 




.. ii,v 


Warno: 




4752 




12 



Th:. full-.^poed performances of the * Achilles,' *Belle- 
ro!>l) ai/ ai:«i 'Lord Clyde,' on their measured-mile trials 
J: \ ^ oocn given above, and those of the remaining four 
vessels are giveu in the following statement, the results 

* '''!i«'s<- six'vili ditVor luaterially from tlK»se given l»y tho common log, and 
ncorilt^l .u \;.-:,c 8 of the Parliamentary Kcturn, No. 128, "Navy (Channel 
/Icet)/' ..ia;od M irch 6, 18G8, which arc obviously a little in error in several 
ciscs bi'.v ic lias only been thought desirable to correct them in the three 
v.'.^cj« wlicre i;ie errors were conKi«lerablo. It will be seen by the diap^rams 
bt "Awi .w^T.-' e uiitiO of the Return that tlie •Achilles' stcamctl alwut 20,680 
y...vi.<. ihe * I/oiil \\V4rden ' 11,125 yards, and tiio • Prince Consort * 334U yardii^ 
ii.-.rj than the fiu>;-b{ !-., in the- HIjou-:*; so ;itat their avera;;c ti\)CcA must 
have exceeded herij v^^A «:.. x?i) bv i-*„ % ..nd -f^i of a knot rcujicctively. 
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of the latest mcasured-milo trials (made at Stokes Bay 
in 1868) being taken in the cases of the * Minotaur ' ai.u 
•Warrior': — 

Lonl Wanlcn .. .. G70(i .. .. VS^^ 

Minotaar 0702 .... 14 ^^ 

Prinoe Coonort .. .. 8»53 .... 12^6 

Warrior 6267 .. .. 14 

To facilitate the comparison of tlic results obtiincu 
on the measured-mile and sea trials, I have in this case 
also arranged a statement that will enable the reader to 
see at a glance the differences which exist. Hero also 
it appears that through foulness of bottoi:i, and dcficic.it 
development of steam-power, the order of merit of the 
sfaipsy in point of speed, was very diifercMit on the sea 
trial from that given by the measurcd-inile trials. 



ArhiUcs .. 

Lwd Cljtle 
lonl Wanlcn 
MitMvtaur .. 
Priure CoDsort 
Wairior 



XmUcalcd Honp.[\vwcr. 



OnM-Y^nrfd- On Trial ftf 
Mile Trial 3«lta Not. 1h<Y. 



S|4H<u ill Knota. 



5722 
G.V21 
6064 
6706 
67f>2 
8953 
5267 



56S8 

r>o;i2 

5629 
3721 
4752 



Oil M.'.. ..ml- 
Uile Triiil. 



14,». 
IJll) 

14 



On Tnal of 
2«ib No\. 1H67. 



12 

UN 

12 



Perhai>8 the difference between the results of tlie .\\<; 
trials will appear even more striking if put in .!.c 
following form : — 



Ordv of Merit 



[toCtpdbiHiy. 
Ka 1. Uinotanr. 
M 2. Acliill<*a. 
M 3- DdlcropfaoD. 
„ 4, Warrior. 
M 5. Loril Warden. 
M 6. Lorrl Clyde 
M 7. Prince Cooaort. 



to TriAt of Mth K<IT. IMT. 

Ko. 1. Acliillw. 

'• ^- 1 Warrior. 

„ 3. IV'lU'ropljon. 

„ 4. Prince Coniiort. 

,, 5. Minotour. 

„ 6. LordCIyilc. 
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So great wore the difFcrenccs of performance intro- 
diicou by diflerent degrees of foulness, differences of 
cv^cu, different developments of power, and other 
secondary causes, that the fastest ship of all, the 
* ^Minotaur,* was reduced almost down to the slowest ; 
a].u tlic * Lord Warden/ whicli should have been beaten 
by four shijiSj was beaten by one only, she herself 
greatly beating the ' Minotaur,' which ought to have 
beaten her by nearly a knot an hour. 

I have dwelt upon this point, and illustrated it at 
some length, because it is very important that it should 
bo thoroughly understood that even tlio most perfect 
uiiiformity in the steaming qualities of our iron-clatl 
Irij^alos at their iiiaximum powers, would fail altogether 
.0 result in uniform performance at scu /Itli only 
o.'linary management as regards the engines and 
l)o:l! Ts, fuel, state of ship's bottom, and so forth ; and 
that,' after all that has been said about want of uni- 
formity in the do.igns of our aimourcd ships, it will 
obviously bo futile to look in that direction only for a 
^^aarantco of uniformity of performance and of steaming 
v.uaiitics. 

If I were to discuss, in like manner, the extent to 
which unifc'iuity of sailing performance is disturbed by 
tJ'jcondary influences, it would be quite easy to show 
that the same facts and principles hold. It will only 
be neccFsary to illustrate this by a single example, that 
of tlie * Pallas.' After witnessing the performances of 
this sliip under canvas (in 1866) for a long period, 
l<ear- Admiral Yelvorton reported of her to the Board 
of Admiralr ;.' jis follows : — ** On all occasions of trial- 
" sailing, whether on a wind or going free, the * Pallas ' 

c 
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" proved herself far superior to tlie rest of the sqiiadron. 
** Her power of going to windward is extraordinary. . . 
^ I may safely class her, in point of sailings with sonic 
•* of our good 3G-gun frigates of other days " Rear- 
Admiral Warden, then second in command of tlio 
squadron, also placed her first in order of saih'ng capa* 
bility. In 18C7, however, althougli the ship had 
imdergone no change in herself (heyond having some 
of her running gear strengthened), her perfonnance 
under canvas was extremely bad, and Rear-Admiral 
Warden reported that '*the * Pallas' .^ is * nowhere,' 
** from inaJnlUy to do morey * It is ob\ ious, notwith- 
standing tliis falling ofi' in performance, that, as the 
"ability" of the ship could not have changed, her bad 
performance must have been due to scconJi\ry causes, 
having nothing whatever to do with her design. Tho 
sailing trials made by the Channel squadron in 18G8 oi 
which the particulars are given in Admiral Warckn^s 
Report, show that the * Pallas ' again took a high place, 
and prove the accuracy of the opinion here expressed. 

It is unnecessary to dwell longer on this aspect of 
the subject. It is plain that, whatever may be the 
variety of design embodied in our. iron-clad fleet, 
the principal differences in the performances of tiiO 
ships at sea are due to other causes; and that uni- 
formity of steaming and sailing performances cannot be 
secured by the designer alone. The * Lord Warden' 
and * Lord Clyde * are just alike— built from the bamo 
drawings, supplied with boilers and engines of the 
same power, armoured to the same extent^ and yet wo 
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have seen liow differently tliey have steamed at sea 
under the sume circumstancoB. It may be certainly 
concludcdj 'ilierefore, that the practical differences be- 
tween our ^.niviS, as regards steaming and sailing, are 
of much less importance than has been represented, 
,\.id that great inducements exist for us to do all we 
cm to secure uniformity in our fuel, our stoking, and 
01 use of steam ; and also to keep the bottoms of our 
si iv.s as clean as possible. This is unquestionably a 
very imix)rtant subject, and points to tlio necessity of 
a more careful training of all our officers, but more 
especially of the engineer officers of the fleet. 

1 have already iniimated, in an earlier part of this 
cluti.tor, that variety of dc^ign resulting from pro- 
grc.vsive improvements is, in my view, to bo preferred 
to -^fc non-progressivo imltbrmity. Before closing this 
chopter, it will be well to revert to this aspect of the 
subject. Let us take as an I'ihistration the very im- 
[)ortant quality of power to ram an enemy. The first 
sea-going iron-clad, the * Warrior,' possessed tin's quality 
in a very minor degree. She is not, it should be under- 
stood, wliolly unfit to act as a ram. Any strong and 
well-built iron ship would deliver a formidable blow in 
striking an enemy at even a moderate speed ; but the 
* Warrior ' is much moro than an ordinary ship in this 
i.^^pect, having a massive solid forged ram-stem, well 
supported by bulkhei.^ls and frames, worked within her 
clcL.Ji: knee-of-the-liead, expressly to adapt her for 
;lh>crii.g a destructive blow upon an enemy. Still, 
moro recent bows have varied largely and advan- 
t^igeously from the * Warrior s,' in order to adapt them 
to ram more efficici-tly as will bo shown further on; 

c2 
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and, what is even more important to my present nrgii- 
mcnt, the proportions of the * Warrior' have ocen 
wholly departed from in order to secure that quality of 
bandiness in which the * Warrior* is so deficient, and 
which is indispensable to the effective use of a ship as a 
ram. Whether the proportipns of such ships as the 
*Bellerophon* and * Hercules* are, or are not, superior 
to those of the * Warrior* and * Minotaur' for -teaming 
purposes will be fully considered in a inter chapter; 
but that they are superior for ramming purix)ses does 
not admit of a doubt. The variation introduced in this 
respect, and the further variation of giving rtim-ships 
the advantage of a balanced rudder are causes of 
difference between early and recent iron-cluds, no 
doubt ; but it would have been an evil thing for Eng- 
land if in the next naval action her iron-clad fleet 
had consisted of Warriors and Minotar./N only, and 
had comprised none of those stout and \ andy vessels 
which are, I believe, capable of playing . inost destruc- 
tive part among a hostile squadron. The actual intro- 
duction of this improvement is due much more to Sir 
Spencer Bobinson, the Controller of the Navy, than to 
any other person; and the forcsiglit and porsistejicy 
with which he carried this cliange through will never 
be more folly appreciated tlian in the hour of action, 
should that unhappily arrive. Uniformity in our flo4 1 
would have been dearly purchased at the expense oi 
this great improvement. 

The modifications which the structure of the hulls of 
our iron-clads has undergone constitute another cause 
of variety, which, if mere variety be objectionable, are 
open to censure, but which bear to my mind a very 
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different aspect. This remnrk applies both to tho 
jvuiterials of whicl; tho hulls liavo been composed and 
to the disposition and distribution of those materials. 
There never has been a doubt in the minds of the Con- 
sti-uctors of the Navy respecting the superior value of 
iron as the material of construction for such ships, and 
the present Controller of the Navy has adopted iron to 
the utmost extent compatible with other circumstances, 
and long since abandoned wood altogether as the frame- 
work of new constructions. The only reason for 
buHdiDg iron-clads in wood has been found in the 
readiness and economy with which they could be pro- 
duced either out of existing wood ships or out of stocks 
01 t*:nl>cr i)rovided in the days of wood ships. But it 
has been 4uleL:cd that the iron upper-works of the 
' Enterprise,* the combined wood and iron upper works 
of the *Palla,s/ and the compound or double armour of 
tlie *Lord Warden' and *Lord Clyde,' arj examples 
of want of uniformity and consistency of pui-poso on 
the ])art of the Admiralty and it^j ofllcers. This view 
is nv^i, liowover, accurate. The * Enterprise' (a small 
vcsso] .^f Ici^s than 1000 tons) was the first partially 
armoured wooden vessel, and it was deemed very 
desirable to render the construction of so small a vessel 
available as an experimental trial of the practicability 
of combining fire-proof iron upper works with tho 
wooden bottom of such vessels. This experiment has 
succeeded remarkably well — so well that all the largest 
wood-built iron-clads of the French navy are now 
built with iron upper works. But it was precisely one 
of tlosc experiments wiiich it was veiy undesirable to 
repeiU imtll it& practicui success or failure had been 
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tested by a prolonged trial at sea, and consequently tno 
plan could not with security be adopted, and therefore 
iiras not adopt^l, in llie * Pallas/ except in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the battery guns, where aii iron side 
was indispensable. The plan was not applicable to 
the converted ships * Zealous,' *lioyal Alfred,' and 
*Eepulse/ without too large an outlay for cntting 
down the wooden upper works ; and tho necessity for 
repeating the * Enterprise* system in siill latter vessels 
h.as fortunately disappeared altogether from our Navy 
by the general adoption of iron in the consiiMciiOU 
of iron-clads. Th6 adoption of an inner thickness of 
armour in the * Lord Waixlen ' and * Lord Clyde * was 
the most obvious and common-sense method of increas- 
ing the defensive powers of those ships, after their 
4i-inch armour had been provided, and when the pro- 
gress of other navies rendered some incrcitsc necv:.s<;uy. 
In all these respects, therefore, the variety of systeru 
adopted has been the result not of fluctuating puri>ov>, 
but of steady and determined progress whore progicss 
was all-imi^ortant. The chapter which will follow upon 
the structure of iron-clads will show, I bclievu, rliai 
tlie same thing is true of the successive modificjitions 
which the iron hull has undergone in successive ships. 

There is one other consideration connected with tlio 
variety of our armoured ships which appears to me well 
worth the attention of the officers of the Navy — the 
way in which that variety may be turned to account 
in time of war. In the old days, when actions had to 
be fought under sail, and when ships of a class we:j 
in the main alike, the limits within which the ar:b, 
the resources, and the audacities of the Navy were 
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restricted were really very narrow; and yet how 
brilliant were its achievements ! I cannot but Lelievo 
iliiity if the English iron-clad fleet were now to be 
eugiiged in a general actioii with an enemy's fleet, the 
very variety of our ships — tlioso very improvements 
which have occasioned that variety — ^would bo at onco 
tlio cause of the greatest possible embarrassment to the 
enemy, and the means of the most vigorous and diver- 
sified attiick U})0U the hostile fleet. This is peculiarly 
time of all those varieties which result from increase in 
handinees, in bow fire, in height of port, and so forth ; 
and unless I have mis-read our naval history, and mis- 
appreciate the character of our naval officers of the 
present day, the nation will, in the day of trial, obtain 
the full benefit of those advanfciges. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ARMOUR OP THE IRON-0LAD8. 



I UATE already briefly alluded to the difieront modes of 
distributing or disposing the armour upon the hulls of 
our iron-clad ships ; in this chapter I propose to iL ul 
more fully with this subject, and to trace the .. Idir - \s 
that Lave been gradually made to the thickness of zu.; 
armour carried by various. 8h]j)s. In order to av](] : . 
the interest of the division^ I shall also give sin.ilar 
information respecting some armoured ships of other 
countries. 

When the first iron-c-lads were constructed, tlic laost 
powerful ginis canlv! i»y our ships of war c^: sisted of 
the old smooth-boru fl5-c\vt. GS-poundcrs, anJ ilio 4.^1' ^^h 
armour-plating which was employed was, wh ^ [/ro- 
pcrly backed and supi)orted, capable of w'thstaiiding 
the fire of these gims. This thickness of armour, 
backed in various ways, forms the protection ct a Ij.^ i^c 
number of our iron-clads, having been adopivil in A\ 
the iron-built ships first constructed, except thase of tjc 

* Minotaur* class; in all the con\ortcd slilps of tlic 

* Caledonia' class (except the * Royal Alfred '),whicij 
wdre altered from line-of-battle ships ; and in all t^:e 
armoured corvettes and smaller vessels yet eompleted. 
In the first iron ships — the * Warrior,* * Black Prince,* 
^Acliilles,* 'Defence,* 'Resistance,* * Hector,' and 
' Valiant * — ^tho 4.^-inch armour was backed by 18 inches 
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of teak fitted outsido the iron hull ; and in tlio wood 
ships the armour wa^ bolted on outsido the planking 
of an ordinary Hne-of-battle ship, being consequently 
Lacked I y about 30 inches of timbering and planking. 
In the ishi;>ri of the * Minotaur * class, the armour was 
increased in thickness to 5;j inches; but instead of 
having 18 inches of teak backing, as in the * Warrior,* 
and the other ships enumerated above, there was only a 
thickness of 9 inches ; so that practically the sides of this 
class of vessel are of the same strength as the armoured 
pc.rdons of the * Warrior* and * Defence/ It was long sui>- 
posed, in consequence of certain experiments at Shoo- 
! 'iry ness, that the increase of annour and decrease of wood 
I loking in the * Minotaur * class, as compared with the 
• Wan'ior ' class, had resulted in a considerable reduction 
in sliot-resisting strength. This, however, ultimately 
proved to be incorrect, the error having arisen from a 
clii.ngc in the strength of the powder employed.* In 



* "The 'Minotaur' i..r-tt diflcrctl from the •Warrior* mainly in tho 
" roductioii of itb wood bsicking, and in an increase of c<iuiv':.]int M'c'i«;ht in 
' !iic armour. A sin^^lc layer of d-incli teak and armour-plates 5] incLes 
" t'lick \\\VQ used in this, the frames and .skiu-]>Iating rumii.nin<; aljout tho 
• sur.e. ror a longtime it was .sM;>»<>scd that this target had proved much 
" infirior to th«t of tijc * Warior/ and tlu;ro were not wantinj^ persons to 
" publicly, and strongly and n nc.V.(lly, censure the dejxirturo that had been 
*• made from the 'Warrior* sysein. 1 nuiHt confess that I was never able to 
" jt)in in \\ at Censure myself, and v.neu it became my duty tocon^udcr, witli 
*' ihi ((..1! /oiler of lue Navy and liis officers, how tho * I3ellero])hon * might 
*' 1)( 61 ur liuilt in this rcd\)ect, we ventured to adhere to the reduced thickness 
'* of wood backing and the ':icreaa'd thickness of armour, notwithstaudin;; the 
** outciy against them. I am tiappy to be able to state what, jwrhaia, many 
*' Uv-nilemeu {-resent may not yet ii;:\'e licanl (for it is ill news that flies apace, 
" and uoC gooii news), viz., that all the gloomy and disparaging oomiiarisons 
*- whicii wero drawn between tho 'Warrior* and 'Minotaur* tar;gcU have 
'* reccuily proved lo bo in error, it having been dii^covered that what is known 
*' a& ' 2 A * lewder wm *>sod with two out of tho three rounds of 150 llis. 
'' cast-iron 6phu;-ical siioi wbicii were fired from the 101-iuch guu, at tho 
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the * Lord Clyde ' and * Lord TVardeu/ tlio armour jV- in 
some places 4^-inch and in others d^incli, worked out- 
side a wooden hull of about the same thickness as tlic 
- converted ships of the ^ Caledonia ' class ; but in order 
to increase the resisting power of the sliip's side, and 
especiallj to prevent the entrance of shells (which are 
so destructive to wood-built ships), a skin of ]^-iuch 
iron is worked behind a large part of the 4^-inch 
armour, between the outside planking and the timbers. 
By this means the total thickness of imn to bo })eno- 
trated is made to equal 6 inches over a considerable 
part of the arert of the armoured side. The fi\imoj> ot 
these two vessels, although no thicker than those of the 
8hi]>s of the ^ Caledonia ' class, are made solid ilirough- 
out, and are consequently much stronger. 

In the * Bellcrophon,' the nrmom'-plating is G inches 
and the teak backing 10 inches thick, while the elH- 
ciency of the target presented by the sliii)'s side is 
greatly increased by having tlic skin-plating 1.] inch 
thick, or nearly 1 inch thicker than in the iron-built 
vessels which preceded her. Aiiother imi)ortant il;ature 
of the construction is that outside the skln-plutiu^, and 

•** Minotaur' tai^t, the effect of using this jibwiler having l>con to raise tlie 
•* strikiDg velocity of the »hot from 1,020 feet to 1,744 feet jx-t Bccond. TIjc 
** change in the powiUT was nindo (I know not how or why) innncilintcly 
^ after the firit round, an^ invalidated Ml the comparisons tijat were inade 
*^ in and after the rejort of the trial. Ilio * Minotaur,* * Ajiincourt/ and 
** ' Xorthumhcrland,' are now known to possess much greater 8iri*n^ta ilum 
** lias been supposed, and are in all iirohability nt least cf^ual to the * Warrior ' 
** in tliat respect. When the great Co^ of these lar^o shijis atul tlie time 
** which has been required for building theni are cuttsidereil, it must bo Iiiglily 
** satisfactory to tlie country to learn tliat no mistake was made m- uc. ^niug 
^ their armour, and that they are really as" stout and strong as their iivhi^ners 
* proiMMcd.*' — From a Paper On the ^JkUerojthoH,* * Ixtrd Wm-dcn^ uiaI ' Jt-r- 
aik$* TaryuU^ rind by the Author at the Institution of Navni Arcliitects, and 
ivi«iiit0d M taBUHto in tlie Autlior's 'Shipbuilding in Irun and Steel/ \\ 4b3. 
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between the pLinks of the wood backing, longitudinal 
girders are worked at intervals of about 2 feet, thus 
forn»ing a network of framing in conjunction with the 
scrong vertical frames inside the skin-plating, which are 
about the same distance apart. This arrangement has 
Icon proved most satisfiictory as regards the cfGcient 
support it gives to the amioured side, and has been 
a/ioptod in all our armour-clad ships built since the 
• liollerophon.' * The * Penelope ' has her hull protected 



Althougli tho contrary has often been freely asscrtcil, tliU arrangement 
tl.iVera altogether from that pn>[)08eil by the late Mr. ChalnuTs, the essential 
•V.iiurc of whicl consisted of a series of loose edcjo |)latcs interiH)seil bi.*twecu 
I... .< \ akes of \\\>Ui l^ackiu;^ to the outer armour-plate, and cut oiV fruni any con- 
mx-iion wiiii th. ..ill jirojwr by means oi a thin inner armour-plate Uickcd by a 
few inches of u<.>od, so that no str^cr .ral stren^jth whatever was obtained by 
their use. Tho following extract is taken from the Paixir On the * Itamor/ 
* JJi^Urojphou* and * Lord Warden * Targets, referred lo in tho foot-noto on 

* I have no»v j- ucscrilio to you tho MVllcrophon* tari^et ; and in order to 
•* muK.; the principKs of its constniction clear, I must mention the two \yn\ii\A 
** in reference to which tho 'Warrior* and 'Minotaur* targets api>eared to 
*' mc susceptible of iniprovenient It seemed, first, that a great mhlition to 
" ihe '."Moral stability and strength of the stnicturo might be secured if the 
" strong vertical iron frames of the ship were crossed horizontally by other 
^ liiiLH's of approximately equal strength, and sjijiced like the vertical frames; 
" and, secondly, that tho risk of shot or shell )K\ssing through the structure, 
** lH.-iwcea ihc I'rames, would be greatly reilucoil, and the resistance of tho 
" frari.cS niuci) more cflcctuaily elicited, wljcrever a shot or sbcll might strike, 
" if tho skin of the hinp were considerably thickened. In other words, it 
" ipjii^ared highly de»ir.ible to extend^ throughout the entire structure, that 
" duublo skin-platinj,'. and those external frames or stringers, whicli had already 
*' Ixvn introduced, as w.: saw a minute ago, in tlic weakened portions of tho 
" * Warrior * target. These features constitute tlio characteristic merits — for 
** they proved on trial to bo merits — of tho * Ik-llerophon * target; and it is a 
•* , leasurc to me, and not by any n:ciins a subject of regret, to know that tlio 
*' ^cnns of these improvements may bo traced in tho structure designed by 
" r.iy predecessors. T3y virtue of these wo ^hvlxq many imjiortaut objectn. 
** Tho combiiiixl horizontal and vertical 10-inch fmmes, connected by the 
" double skin cf :-;uch iron, constitute an enormously strong and rigid 
*' stnicturo, eminently well atlapted to sustain tliO annour under all circum- 
" sUinces, Willie both tho doubled skin and the external stringers (to which 
" we fikteii bu;t-tftra|is in tue ' nellerophoQ* herself), incraaso the bngitudiual 
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in the most vital i)arts — near the water-line, and in 
wake of the fighting deck — ^by 6-inch armour, and in 

** strcDgtli of the ship to a most QDunial extent. It will oonji»lctc the g^oncral 

* (kscrirtioD of the 'Bellcrophoa' target when I state that the arniour i^^as 
** 6 inches thick, and the teak 10 inches ; and that, instead of foriDing iho 
** cxtcnial fnuKs or strin«;en of a pUite ami two an«;Io inniit, as was done in 
"the * Warrior/ we formed them of one lar^ an^Ie iron 10 by 3^ inc)K'». 

" Yon are now in a {xwition to undcintand tlie tnto rcnM>n^ '].:it oxitttcil Tor 
** riveting external stringers to the outside of tiio ' lk!llcroi»:u»i/M ' skin-j>lat . .% 
**aiid you cannot fail to sec how little the adoption of that arrangemeiii had 
" to do with the notion of giving direct supiwrt to the annoui'-|>latos. I 
"mentioo this because it lias been supposed, and stated I'nMicly on many 
''oocasiona, that these edge plates were adopttd in imitui .i« of a quite 
** different system, and with the view of rigidly backing up the urmour. 
''This, however, is wholly a mintakc; for much as I, for oi.e, shot;!.' :ko 

* to banish the teak fiom our iron-clads, and to make t. :i l.ills of iron 
^ throQghout, I am of opinion that a rigid iron backing has .iul; ..VAhan- 
•• tagcs. In foct, so far were we from valuing tlK'«e uigo \.:Ms iu» vlin^ct 
" armoar 8upiK»rts that we caused thvm to be mluccd ..^ iloptb Idiiiul one 
** of the platifl of the target, and to a large extent in the Kliij. al>o, oxpix&sly 
•* in order to keep llicm from too immediate contact with ihe iirnjuu;-: '»ul 
** we did so because it ap)icarcd undesirable to bring the foi*cc of a Mou ..u 
•• din'Ctly and fully Xi\o\\ that |x>rtion of ilio hull pro|)er of ihe »liip whieh is 
** immediately in trout of the shot, as these plates would otherwiise tend to 
•■ bring it, csjiccuilly if placed closer together. We put armour \\\ on a 8lii]» to 
•* ]in}tict the hull, which we rrquirc to prest-rvc from the blow as . fllctually 
•• as fossible. A very rigid backing, in dirtct contact wiih the skin of the 
"sliip, must obviously transfer much of the shock of a shot to that skin; 
•• wheR-as a moderuuly yielding backing allows the force to exjiei..! i{.-4t If u]wn 
« the armour which is i»ut there to receive it, and thus protects the ^kin from 
** its Tiolenoc. This is a very imi»urlant ixiint, and one \\\aa\ whicli :.a> 
" hasty opinions may easily be formed. I have given the niobt careful con- 
''sideration to the matter, and have seen many corroborations of :hc t<otmd- 
•* ness of the views hero expressed. There is one test which is eAsi.) applic<l, 
^ but which is nsually applied in a manner the very reverse of what i. should 
''be. It is this : wherever you see an armour-plate that is su ortcd ;>y cki«H3 
" rigid edge phitct struck uiion a line of sui>iK>rt, you will tind that the 
** armoar-|Jate is comjiaratively but little injured, and on removing it fioin its 
" backing, you will find tliat the edge pbte has scored more or I's^ dei | ly into 
" the bock of the armour-plate. Now what does tliis ^loint to? I'o the s..ct 
" thai the edge plate lins been driven back with violence i.i)o^ mat which 
" supports it, viz., that very skin of the ship which yi.u debirt lo pivsi-rvo 
" intact. If the cxutnal fmmcs or stringen of the ' lielleroiilion * hiul Ixxui 
" Mtuated within a few inches of each other, I should have considerLtl this 
" cireumstauoo so serious as to destroy all proH|iect of sucocbs in carrying out 
" the iilan ; but with the liames 2 feet a^jort, it is not so^ as ihe ikokited ulge 
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the remaining portions by 5-inch, worked upon 10 and 
11 inches of teak backing respectively. This was one of 
the fii-st of our ships in which the device of thickening 
tlio armour on portions of the broadside was adopted, a 
dcvieti which has since been extensively employed. The 
loTigitudinal girders behind the armour in tie * Pene- 
lope * arc similar in their arrangement to those of the 

* Bollcrophon/ but there is not as great a thickness 
of skin-pLiting. The turret-ship * Monarch ' has 7-inch 
annour on the most important parts of the hull, and 
0-inch on the other part.s, the armour being supported 
by 12-incli teak backing, with a thickness of skin- 
pluiiir- (1^-inch) and an arrangement of longitudinal 
girders siniili;r 10 those of the *Be1leroplion/ The 

• Capt;iin's * protection i esemblcs: the * Monarch's,* except 
in wa'co of the turrets, wlicro there is 8-inch annour; 
the L'.ick.ofcs of the backing and skin-plating and 
the arrangement of the girders are the same in both 
£lii])s. The sliips of the * Invincible * class have 8-inch 
a. I G-incl: armour on the broadside, backed by 8 and 
10 incliCH of teak respectively, and by l^-inch skin- 
plating, with tlic usual aiTangement of girdere. 

The thickness of armour carried has, however, for the 
present, reached its maximum for sea-going broadside 
ships in the * Hercules,' which has 9-inch armour at the 
water-line, 8-inch on the most important parts of the 

*' pUto of |-incli iron buckles up under tbo blow before it caa injure tlie itkiiu 
" I will only add on tbis bead tbat in expressing I'.ic foregoing views I am 
" not neglecting tlie consi<loration iliat closely situatca edge plates must tend 
*' ;^rcatly to distribute tbo blow : I am well aware of tbat fact ; but tbe answer 
'* 10 it is tbat tbe time allowtvl for dlslribu ting. tbo forco is very abort, and 
^' tl .\t so far as tbey distribute it .ic all, tbey distribute tlie blow uixm and 
'*■ over tbo skin of tbe sbip, wbicb we wish to preserve, and take it for tbat 
•* purpose from tbe armour, which is pr.:pi<»ycd expressly to receive it.* 
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broadside, and 6-incli on the remainder. Outside 
tbe l^inch skin-plating of this vessel, teak backing 12 
and 10 inches thick is fitted, together with longitudinal 
girders of the usual character. This does not, however, 
constitute the whole of her protection, for from below 
tbe k>wer deck down to the lower edge of the armour 
&e spaces known as the ^^ wing pissages " are filled in 
solid with additional teak backing, and inside this tlicix 
is an iron skin J inch thick, supported by a set of \ er- 
tical frames 7 inches deep. The total protection, there- 
fore, of the most vital part of the ship, in the region of 
the water-line, consists of the following thicknesses of 
iron and wood : — Outside armour 9 inches ; then 10- 
inch teak backing with longitudinal girders at intervals 
of about 2 feet, worked uj^on l.J-inch skin-plating sup- 
ported by 10-inch vertical frames spaced 2 feet apart ; 
the spaces between these fmmes are filled in solid 
with teak, and inside the frames there is a further 
thickness of about 19 or 20 inches of teak-; tlie whole 
being bounded on the inside by |-inch iron plating, 
stiffened with 7-inch frames. The total thickness of 
iron (neglecting the girders and frames) is tlius \l\ 
inches, and of this 9 inches are in one thickness ; the teak 
backing has a total thickness of about 40 inches. The 
trial at ShoeburjTiess of a target consti-uctcd to repic- 
sent this part of the ship's side proved that it was vir- 
tually impenetrable to the 600-pounder gun ; and per- 
haps no better idea of the increase of the resisting 
power of the sides of our iron-clads can be obtained than 
that derived from a comparison of the 68-pounder gun 
whicli the * Warrior's ' side was capable of resisting with 
the 600-pounder tried against the ^ Hercules * target ! 
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But the limit of the thickness of armour carried must 
not be considered to have been yet attained. Coast 
defence vessels and rams are, as I have previously 
stated, being built to carry 11 and 12-inch armour; the 
new turret-ships * Thunderer * and * Devastation,* lately 
designed, will carry qin'te as great thicknesses, and 
ships have been designed for sea-going purposes, and 
may yet be constnictod, which are to carry even 15 
inches of armour. There can bo little doubt that, as 
improvomciitsare made in the manufacture and working 
of heavy guns, corresponding additions will be made to 
the resisting powers of the iron-clads built. It is hardly 
l)ossible to foresee in what way the competition between 
guns and 8hii)s will terminate ; but having the exjKJ- 
riei^co we ]>o.ssc.ss of tlie successful accomplishment of 
wh:ii^ only a few years ago, were regarded as impossi- 
bilities in tliv c h ::-^iction of irui5- lads, it would bo 
f(»ily to alteui-jt u? ^^t. a limit to the results that will be 
atUinc'd in iLo :ut.ire. The Admimlty have long been 
in possossi )n of a dos^'^^'i for a turret-ship with sides 
pl.iiod witli i 5-inch armour, and turrets with 18-inch 
iirij-ir. I have also ^nvpared o^iai no designs, not on 
c\tr;\\';ig:i.at dimen^ons, to carry 20-inch armoiu:, both 
on broadsides and on turrets. 

The preceding facts and figures may be briefly sum- 
L'Uirised as follows, d the ships are grouped according 
to the thicknesses of tiieir armour and backing, toithoiU 
rojard to t/ie greater .>r les-i content of the ^surface protected. 
For convenience I shall divide them into iron-built and 
wood-built. In the turret-ships the tun-et armour is 
geiicraliy a little stronger than the side armour. 
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armour. The frigates of the * Flandro ' class, and the 
ram * Taureau/ have armour a little less tlian G inclies 
thick outside wooden hulls ; while the armoured cor- 
vettes or second-rate frigates of the * Alma ' class have 
5jV^^^^ armour at the water-line, and 4/^ and 4-incli 
on other parts of the hull. The vessels of tlie * Marengo ' 
class (corresponding nearly to the * Invincible ' class of 
our own Navy) have T-j^^inch armour at the water-lyie, 
and G^inch and 4-inch on other parts ; while the ritms 
of the *Belier* class have Sj^^-inch and 7-inch armour, 
the strongest carried by any French vessel jci built. 
It may be proper to add that by far the greater number 
of French iron*clads are wood -built, and that tLe 
armour is simply secured outside the planking of 
the wooden hulls, no inner skin-plating or loncriruJinal 
girders, similar to those of the English ships bein^ 
worked. This fact renders the French ships weaker than 
our vessels, even when the thicknesses of the external 
armour and of the backing are equal ; and to bring this 
difference more clearly before the reader, I cuiinot (Sc 
better than quote from Captain Noble's 'lieport on 
Various Experiments carried out under the direction 
of the Ordnance Select Committee, &c.* lie scvb*: — 
** It might appear at first sight that wooii o<ickinc 
•* would have the effect of strengthening an iiv/n piaro 
** the results, however, of a very large number of cases 
** go to prove the opposite, namely, that the backing 
** affords little, if any, support to the plate unless it bo 
" of the rigid form, such as the * Chalmer,' * Hercules, 
**and * Bellerophon.' In other words, if a shot is 



' Sco page 36 of tho Report 'On the Eflcct of Backing to lion Tiatcs.* 
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" capable of penetrating an unbacked 4^-inch plate, it 
** will perforate it or break it away equally if it bo 

" backed by wood alone We have eviJence, 

" however, that a rigid backing is a great advantage. 
" This was particularly apparent in the case of the 
" ' Hercules,* w here the plates were not perforated by 
" some shot winch struck with sufficient * work * to 
** penetrate them completely if unbacked. We have 
" also evidence of the great superiority of packed 
'* backing of teak, such as in the * Wan-ior,* * Minotaur,* 
" &c., over the ordinary side of a line-of-battle ship, 
** and of the great support which an inner skin affords. 
" Thus it required 33 foot-tons per inch of shot's cir- 
*' ciimfercnce to penetrate the backing and skin of the 
"*Wan-ior,' viz. 18 inches of compact teak, and a 
** J-inch iron plate strengthened and supported by iron 
"ribs; and we see that IG foot-tons per inch were 
* i^ufficicnt ^ penetrate the side of an ordinary line-of- 
*' battle ship, viz. 25 inches of oak. We also find that 
•• the backing of the * Lord Warden * required 58 tons 
" })er inch, and of the small jilate target about 10 tons 
*' per inch. This shows the vast superiority of com- 
" pact backing supported by internal iron plates.'* It 
need only be added that the " small plate '* target here 
rcfeiTcd to waa constructed in such a manner as to 
fairly represent t!*»: armoured side of a French frigate 
of the * Flandre ' class, although the chief interest of 
the trial consisted in the use of small plates and wood- 
screw fa^tenings, instead of the larger plates and 
thrcugh fastenings employed in our ships. 

In the American navy what is known as ** laminated" 
ai*mour has been aloi /:.t u^il^crsally adopted, the pro- 
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tecting material being made up of several thicknesses. 
This plan was at first necessitated by the fact that tlnck 
armour-plates could not be produced in anything Kke 
the required quantity by the ironworks in the country. 
A few ships have been constructed with solid armour, 
the greatest thickness being carried by the * Roanoke/ 
which has 5^inch plates ; and the other vessels having, 
for the most part, 4^-inch armour. With the exception 
of these three or four vessels, the American iron-clads 
have laminated armour, which the trials made at Shoe- 
buryness prove most conclusively to be far infer ic>: iu 
its powers of resistance to solid armour of the same 
thickness. Nearly all the monitors have their armour 
made up of several thicknesses of 1-inch plate, backed in 
some cases by what are termed ^* armour stringers,*' or 
plank armour of very small breadth and of moderate 
thickness. Even when thus strengthened, however, 
laminated armour is not to be compared with solid 
plates. In January, 18C2, the Iron Plate Committoo 
carried out some experiments against targets constructed 
on the laminated principle by Mr. Hawkshaw, and the 
results will be found in Captain Noble's very able 
Report.* Only a few experiments were made, so that 
no exact estimate of the relative strengths of solid and 
laminated armour can be based upon them; but, as 
Captain Noble observes, they show ^Uhat laminated 
** armour is considerably weaker than solid armour," 
and that ^a 4-incb solid plate would have effectually 
** stopped all the projectiles, whereas they easily peno- 
^ tarated 6 inches of laminated plates.** It is interesting 



* See page 25 of the Koport. 
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to oI>serve that the law of the resistance of single 
armo jr-platcs varying ns the square of the thickness — 
which law has been estabh'shcd by direct experiment for 
thicknesses up to 5 J inches, and is perhaps approximately 
true for greater thicknesses — is not conformed to in 
the comparison of solid and laminated armour. For 
example, a 4-inch solid plate would be sixteen times as 
strong against penetration as a 1-inch plate, but would 
not be four times as strong as four 1-inch plates riveted 
togethc: and fonning laminated armour of equal thick- 
ness with the solid plate, although it would undoubtedly 
be much stronger than the laminated arrangement. In 
short the multiplication of thin plates has a tendency to 
increase the amount of their proportionate resistance, 
and it would be most improper to apply the law of the 
resistance varying as the square of the thickness to 
the comparison of such an assemblage with a solid 
plate of equal thickness.* At the same time there is 

♦ 'Hiosubjc' t Df laminated armour came into prominence also durln;^ tlie 
ir.NVbtij:.ii' ^ rcsi'cci-.sv^' tho "Gibraltar" ahiclcU which was oomluctcil in 
180.*-oS l>y a SiK'cial Ci>mmittcc, who»e Kei»ort lias since been presented to 
i'arliaincnt. Captain Noblc*s cvidcMtcc (al p. 35 of tho Kciwrt) is cs|)eciaily 
inu"'osiin;A on this jHJint, and he j;ives 8<jme valuable infonnation respecting 
11 itus made at Shoeburyness on the relative re&istances of 7-inch armour wl»eu 
nude 11]) of one plate, or of two or tha*c thicknesses, lie stitcs that tlu'so 
rcsi.slanct'H to jwnetnation were in the pn>i»ortions of CI, 57, and 52 ; the solid 
plate being about one-fourteenth stronger than tho armour made up of two 
i/a-i.ch plate-s, and one-S'Xtlistroiwer than that made upof three 2J-inch plates. 
Alter giving these figurc-s, Captain Noble remarked tbat " these results show 
** th:it plates thus built up iu thick layers, boltetl together, afford a very hirgc 
** amount of resistance to ix^rfonUion, although they are not quite equal to a 
** solid phite ;** but drew a marked distinction between this arrangement and tho 
lamiiiatetl structures, such as tho American monitors* annour, in which a 
number of thin plates are used. There is, no doubt, great justice in these 
0]>inioii8, nlthough Oiptain Xuble*8 final conclusion rcsix>cting tho most favour* 
able api)hcation of the plute-ujion-platc system still ;:avc the advantage to tho 
solid ]aaic, ana made u 13-inch plate qual to three 6-inch phktes riveted 
togciLa*. 

in a V\i\iCi (publislieii in vohmic xvii. of the Royal Kngineen' * Professional 
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and can be no question tbat armour-plating is i:iUCa 
more effective in resisting projectiles when rolled in 



FSipen*) on * EzperimcnU on Iron Armour/ Colonel luglin has pvcn an i:.tc- 
roBtins aooonnt of experimcnUmaiio to determine the relative resislanooti of soli.! 
and bnilt-up annour. I nac tbe tcnn " built-up*' in contradistinctiou to ** lauii- 
nated,* bceanao the targets fired at were formed of two or three ti.xtf not<.^t< of 
5-inch platci» and such structures obviously are not at all com]ianiblc witli tlio 
American laminated armour, in which plates only 1 inch thick arc us<.^l. 
From these experiments Golonel IngHs concludes tliat a 8oI|d 10-inch ]>u.t j is 
▼eiy little, if anything, stronger than 10-inch armour formed by lObtonin^ 
together two &>inch pkites ; and that a solid 15-inch plate, while it proviil 
better than throe thicknesses of 5-inch pktes against a single blow, is mora 
liable to break up extensively under repeated blows than the built-up armour. 
There are several points in connection with these exiwrimcnts which, in my 
o|>inion, render them Car from conclusive on the question at issue, but to which 
1 cannot refer at length. Quo fact, however, may bo mentioned as an illustra- 
tion of this remark, vix:, that the lO-inch plate taken as the representative of 
•olid armour had been previously fired at in testing it as a sample, and liad 
nlao been used as a target for testing PalUser and other projectiles. Colonel 
Inglis himself says that " there was not clear since left on the pkite fur more 
** than three rounds, but where they were planted it was quite uhinjuritl.** 
The opinion here expressed with respect to the condition of the " clear simce" 
left after the tremendous battering which the plate had undergone, is one w hicU 
I cannot entertain in view of our experience with armour-plates that Iiave U'eu 
subjected to the fire of heavy guns. It must bo stated also that the tanj;i t's 
experimented u|)on were built and fastened in a manner that could iK>i . 
adopted for the side-armour of shi|is; tliat the bolts oouucctiiig the three plat ^ 
were not aimed at ; and that the trials were made exclusively to determine 
the rekitivc worth of the two systems of armour-plating as applied to land 
fortifications. A careful study of those trials, however, btili leaves the im- 
pression that solid armour is stronger than built-up armour, even when such 
oonsidereble thicknesses as 5-inch plates are used in the latter. &)loucl 
Jervois, in a paper on ' Coast Defences,' says also that ** experiments have siiox/a 

* that the resistances to penetration of thick solid plates are not so much greater 
** than those of an equal thickness made up of several hycrs of coniixuratively 

* thick plates,** thus indirectly confirming the opinion expressed above. 

For land fortificationii it is more im|)ortant to economise in cost than in 
weight of armour: in ship construction this is not so; auu it >\v...^ obv - 
ously be better to apply the solid plates, which give greater protection in 
proportion to the weight. *A11 this, be it observed, is indcix^ndent of the 
OQQsidenUion that tlie through fastenings of the layers of plates must ixy 
liable to injury, and that the protection would therefore suffer by the bxv ..ng 
of the fiutcningn, as was found to be the case in the actual trials both oi. tlio 
Hawkshaw targets and on the " Gibraltar ** shields. This liability has, it is 
true, been since reduced by means of various devices, but these do not entirely 
remove it, and they oookl not be ao satisiactorily applied on a ship's side as 
they on in a shield fcr land fortificatk>ns. 
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solid plates than when made up of several compara- 
tively thin plates ; and besides this, it must bo remem- 
bored that the coionection of the various layers of 
thin plates requires the employment of numerous largo 
livets or bolts, and that the liability to injury from the 
impact of projectiles is thus greatly increased. The 
wood backing fitted in the monitors is, in many cases, 
of great thickness, but it is not nearly so efficient as the 
backing and girders of our ships ; and the system of 
armour fastenings adopted is not to be comjxired with 
that of our Navy.* 

Keeping these facts in view, I would now invite 
attention to a short statement of the thicknesses of armour 
carried by the principal America.! iron-clads, excluding 
from consideration the few ships which have solid 
armour (to which reference has been made above) and 
tlie light-draught vessels built for river service. The 
original * Monitor ' had her hull protected by five layers 
of 1-inch plate, diminishing first to 4 inches and then 
to 3 inclicd in thickness L^low tlie water. The wood 
backing was 27 inches thick, and was bolted to J-inch 
iron platixig fonning the skin of ihe ship. The next 
vessels I'liil i — the * Passuic * class — have armour of the 
same thickness as the first * Monitor,' but have 39 inches 
of wood backing. The * Canonicus * class have the five 
layers of 1-iiicL jMates supported by two **annour 
-iiingers" let into 27-inch wood backing, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the water-line, the intention being to 
inorcaso the streiigth of tliis part of the side. How 

* Full particulars of t)io various Kysteros of armour fastenings proposed and 
ndopce^l, as woU as detailed informal ion conccming the practical prooeascs of 
prcparin.; and fixing armour-plates on the sidit. of shipSi will be fouod in 
chap. xxi. of my work on 'Shipbuilding in Iron and StccL* 
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small the increase must be will appear when it is stated 
that these stringers are only narrow planks of Iron 
6^ inches broad, and, for the most part, 4 inches thick ; 
that they are totally unconnected with each other, and 
that the additional protection thus afforded extends in all 
over a breadth of 15 inches only. The ^ Minatonomoh * 
and the ' Monadnock/ which are the bestrknown vessels 
of this class, owing to their ocean voyages in the Atlantic 
and Pacific, appear from American authorities to be i .> 
tected in nearly the same manner as the ' Canonicus,* but 
they are wood-built. The * Puritan * and the * Dictator * 
have six layers of 1-inch plates on their sides, with wood 
backing 42 inches thick, into which three *^ annoiir 
stringers** 5 inches thick are fitted near the water-line, 
this additional protection extending over a depth of 25 
inches only. In the ^ Kalamazoo ' class the total thick- 
ness of armour (6 inches) is made up of two layers of 
3-inch plates, backed by 30 inches of oak, the side in the 
neighbourhood of the water-line being strengtheneu Ijy 
three armour stringers, 8 inches broad, ard of equul 
thickness, which are let into the backing. Tlie^o 
stringers are a few inches apart, and the additional pro- 
tection, including the intervening spaces, extends over 
a depth of less than 4 feet near the water-line. This is 
by far the most formidable armour carried by Americjin 
ships of the monitor type, and is sometimes referred to 
as representing a protection of 14 inches of iron ; but 
while it is true that this is the total thickness of armour 
in some parts, it is also true that in other parts the pro- 
tection is limited to the two thicknesses of 3-inch plates, 
and that in no part is the side nearly as strong as it 
would be when covered with 14 inches of solid iron. 
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The rapid diminution of tlie thickness of the armour 
of the American vessels is a point too frequently lost 
sight of, because the practical eflfect of it is to give even 
the largest and most powerful of the monitora next to 
no protection below water. If we take the case of the 

* Dictator/ for example, we shall find that in this 
respect she literally bears no comparison with our own 
vessels. At a distance of 2^ feet below the load water- 
line, she has but two 1-inch plates to protect her ; and 
at a distance of 3 feet, but one such plate. In the 
engravings on the next page I have placed a section 
of her armour and of the armour of the new English 
turret-ships * Thunderer* and * Devastation ' side by 
sidv. In the ^Kalamazoo' class, which are the most 
oflfectually plated of the American vessels, the lower 
edge of the lowest block of iron backing is but 18 
inches below the water, and at 2 feet 9 inches below 
\\^:or ilie plating is but 3 inches thick. 

To these re-marks on the hull-armour of these vessels 
it may be proper to add a few on the turret-armour. 
The first * Monitor * had the turret made up of eight 
til* kne^f^es of 1-inch plates, and the vessels which 
succeeded her — the ' Passaic/ * Canonicus,' and others — 
had eleven thicknesses. The later ships, such as the 

* Dictator* and * Kalamazoo/ have turrets 15 inches 
thick, made up of an inner drum of four or five 
layers of 1-inch plates, and an outer drum similarly 
constructed, and made up of five or six layers of plates, 
with segments of wrought-iron hoops, 6 inches thick, 
placed between the two drums. No wood backing or 
frames are used in the construction of these turrets. 

I have thus thrown together in a brief space the 
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carried by the ships of the American, French, and 
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British navies, and would now pass to an allied topic 
of great importance, viz., the disposition of the aimour 
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on the hulls. In our earlier iron-clads the protection is 
only partial, extending over a portion of the length of 
the broadside. No better example of this system can 
be chosen than the * Warrior.* Her length is 380 
feet, and the armoured portion is only 213 feet in 
length, the extremities of the ship being left entirely 
unprotected. At the ends of the armoured portion, 
1x>th before and abaft, iron-plated bulkheads are built 
across the ship, and enclose a central or "box** battery, 
on the sides of which the armour extends from the 
upper deck down to a little more than 6 feet below 
Wt'iter. By limiting the armour to the middle portion 
of the ship, the weight to be carried is, of course, con- 
siderably reduced, and very fine bow and stern lines 
can be obtained, thus rendering the vessel's speed very 
high in proportion to her engine-power. Outside the 
battery, the hold of the ship is divided into numerous 
watertight compartments, so that, even if the side 
should be pierced, the safety of tlie vessel might be 
ensured. The necessity for this precaution will appear 
from the consideration that for nearly 170 feet of the 
length, the side is as penetrable to projectiles as that 
of an ordinary iron ship ; and even when all care has 
been taken to subdivide the extremities, the rudder 
head and steering apparatus are left entirely unpro- 
tected. This system of partial protection is also 
adopted in the * Black Prince,* * Defence,' and * Besist- 
ance;* but the desire to increase the amount of pro- 
tection led xo the introduction into the ^ Hector * and 
* Viixiant' of a modification of the * Warrior's* disposi- 
tion of armour. This modification consisted in adding 
a belt of plating, extending from the upper to the main 
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decks, before and abaft the main portion of the broad- 
side armour, which was arranged similarly to the 
* Warrior's/ The main deck, on which the gunb are 
fought, is thus protected throughout the entire length, 
but the extremities '* between wind-and- water " are 
quite as unprotected as those of the * Warrior,* and 
the hold is divided into numerous watertight spaces as 
previously described. 

Both these plans of disposing the armour were after- 
wards considered unsatisfactory, and resort was had in 
the ' Minotaur * class, and in the converted ships of the 
' Caledonia ' class, to the system which had been intro- 
duced into the construction of the floating batteries 
built during the Crimean war, by means of which 
what is known as "complete protection" is secured. 
Throughout the length the armour extends from tho 
upper deck down to Jibout G feet below the vater-line. 
The same system of protection is followed in all our 
turret-ships, except the * Monarch,' and the breastwork 
monitors; but the upper decks of these vessels are at 
a considerably less height above water than those of the 
frigixtes. The principal advantages iK>ssessed by this 
disjiosition of the armour over tliat of the * Warrior ' 
are that the extremities of the ship, and especially the 
parts near the water-line, are iron-cased, and that the 
protected guns can be ranged along the length of the 
broadside instead of being concentrated in a central 
battery. There are, however, the accompanying disad- 
vantages of having the bow and stem heavily burdened, 
and of requiring a great increase in the total weight 
of armour. For wood-built iron-clads this plan has 
the additional advantage of protecting the upper works 
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Xnnc—In tliMe two !>!ilps Uieiv is « strakc of 6)'inch annoiir at Ui" water-line, and tbt fhmae 
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vx t-ntcr whtn the ouuiUo plankini;. whtdi la only 8 or 10 inchofl thick. Is pcnctmted. 

The information conveyed in the preceding summary 
of tlie strengths of the respective iron-clada lo resist 
shot is illustrated in the accompanying woodcuts, which 
show specimen blocks cut out of the sides of a number 
of the ships that may be taken us types of the various 
CiU-ses, The * Kalamazoo * r^ay be taken as a specimen 
of the latest and strongest class of American monitors. 

After the al>ove brief statement of the thickness of 
armour curried by our own ships, it may not be un- 
interesting if I give a few facts of a similar character 
with respect to the armoured vessels of the French and 
American navies. The 'Gloire' clcvss,and the * Magenta* 
and *Solferino,' have armour a little over 41 inches 
thick, worked upon ordinary wooden hulls. The same 
thickness of armour as the * Warrior's ' is carried by the 
iron-built frigate * Couronne,' and by the small wooden 
floating batteries of the * Palestro * class ; all the other 
floating batteries are iron-built, and have 5^-inch 
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throughout the length from the destructive effects of 
biiells. The French ships are, for tlie most part, plated 
in this manner, the principal exceptions being found in 
vessels designed within the last four or five years. 

The great development in the power of ordnance, 
made almost simultaneously with the introduction of 
arraour-])lating, led :i<)t only to increase in the thickness 
of armour carried, but to changes in the system of pro- 
tection, or, in other words, to different modes of dis- 
]X)sing or arranging the armour. As we have seen, 
the * Warrior ' has 4i-inch armour over a limited por- 
tion of the hull — a ** patch" on each side, to use a 
))hrase which the Tunes once applied with less fairness 
TO more reccut vessels. The * Minotaur* on the con- 
trary is conipletcly armoured fi-om stem to stern, and 
was made 20 I'eet longer than tlio * Warrior ' for the 
purpose oi accomplishing this result, and retaining a 
fine form. The system introduced by myself, first in 
tlic small sloop * Enterprise,' and subsequently in the 
' Bellerophon,' * Hercules,' and other large ships, con- 
sists in completing the ship's armour in the region of 
(lie natcr-line, but not in wake of the gun-deck. In 
lUct, this system, as far as arrangement of armour is 
concerned, consists in taking a middle course between 
tlie * Warrior* and * Minotaur.' Add a deep water- 
line belt to the * Warrior,' and you have the more 
recent arrangement ; or tike away the gim-deck armour 
of the 'Minotaur' at the ends of the ship, and you 
h:.\c tlie same thing. After the conversion of the 
' Enterprise ' was ordered, each of these measures was 
actually taken with ships of the clasfccs named. The 
* Achilles,' a ship of the ' Warrior' class, had the water- 
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line belt added ; and the ' Northumberland/ a ship of 
the ^^linotaur' class, had the gun-deck armour omitred 
from the ends. The new plan is known as the 
*• central battery and armour belt system," the pro- 
tected guns being placed in a battery, like the * War- 
rior's,' of which the fore and after ends are shut in by 
armoured bulkheads built across the ship. By this 
arrangement the great weight of the armour and 
armament of the battery are in tiie middle of the 
length, and the extremities of the ship are not ovci- 
loaded with an immense weight of iron as in tho 
* Minotaur/ The armour belt extends from a few feet 
below water up to a moderate lieight above, usually 
ending at a deck of which the beams are covered with 
stout iron plating, by means of which the parts of tho 
vessel before and abaft the battery are protected against 
the effects of dropping or oblique fire. The belt serves 
not only as a protection to the most vital parts of the 
ship but also as a sliield to the rudder-head and 
steering apparatus ; and the plan is obviously extremely 
favourable to the use of larger guns ;ind thicker 
armour than are usual, as it favours the contraction and 
concentration of the armour and armament without 
exposing the vital parts of the ship. 

Compared with the * Warrior's' or the • Minotaur's ' 
disposition of armour, the new plan has advantages that 
cannot fail to have struck the reader, but which it may 
not be amiss to briefly summarise : — ^At the bow and 
stem, the * Warrior' is so readily penetrable as to 
render it certain that the water would find its way in- 
board; and though the ship*& safety might be ensured, 
or at the least prolonged, by the watertight compart- 
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nieiits, yet it will not bo doubted that a very serious 
rcductioa in speed would ensue, and that it would bo 
better, if possible, to prevent i)enotration altogether. 
The armour belt does this, and by also protecting the 
steering apparatus supplies an important feature wliicli 
18 entirely wanting in the * Warrior.* If the new plari 
is compared with the system of complete protection, 
exemplified in the 'Minotaur,' it will api>ear that 
tlio former admits of a much greater thickness of 
jinnour being carried by ships of moderate dimensions 
ilian the latter. It must, of course, be obvious that 
completely armoured ships can carry a larger number 
of protected guns than ships with partial plating ; but 
tliis is of companitively little moment, as the tendency 
in modem war ships is to increase the size and diminish 
tlie number of the guns. No more striking example of 
this can be fomid than in the * Minotaur,' which was 
i?itcndcd to carry 20 guns a side on the main deck and 
carries 11 only, the weight of the guns carried having 
Ixjcn increased from lOO-pounders to 67i^ton and 12-ton 
gmis. With a central battery of moderate length it is, 
therefore, possible to carry as large a number of heavy 
guns as is thought desirable, or at least as many as 
would give far greater offensive power than numerous 
light guns; and the range of training of these large 
guns can bo made as great as, or greater than, that of 
the guns in a completely protected ship. The manner 
in which this result is attained will bo described in 
another chapter, but it may be stated here that in the 
* Bellerophon,' * Hercules,' and other ships, there are 
also protected batteries at the extremities in which 
bow and stern chasers are placed, the lengths of these 
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batteries being comparatively small, and the weight of 
protecting armour not so considerable as to heavily 
burden the extremities. 

An important alteration has been made in the dis- 
position of the armour in the * Invincible * class, the 
plating being continued up to such a height above 
the upper deck for a portion of the length amidships as 
to protect four heavy guns mounted at the angles of 
an octagonal battery, of which the ends are enclosed 
by transverse iron-plated bulkheads. These guns can 
be fired in the line of the keel as well as on the broad- 
side, and as they are at such a considerable height 
above water, could bo fought in weather when the 
ports of the main-deck battery could not be opened. 
Previously to the design of these vessels, the *Lord 
Warden* and *Lord Clyde* had been supplied with 
powerful armoured bow batteries on the upper deck, but 
the later arrangement has many advantages. 

In their recent ships, the French have given up tlie 
system of complete protection, and have adopted 
the central battery and armour belt. Tliey adopted 
the same arrangement, however, mucli earlier in the 
two-decked iron-clads, * Magenta* and *Solferino/ 
although their frigates are mostly armoured through- 
out the length. In their latest ships of tlie • Marengo * 
class, the arrangements are of a very similar character 
to those of the * Invincible ' class in our own Navv, 
there being protected batteries amidships on both the 
main and upper decks, the latter commanding an en- 
larged horizontal range of fire. 

But few remarks are needed with respect to the 
arrangement of the armour on American ships. Their 
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broadsiJo frigate, tje * New Ironsides/ was only par- 
tially protected, and the monitors are, of course, pro- 
tected throughout the length from the upper deck down 
to a few feet (usually about 4 feet) below water. The 
sinr.ll {*inount of free-board, or height out of water, in 
(hese vessels reduces tlio area of the armoured surface 
of the target presented by the ship's side, and lessens 
tl*o weight of armour required. A further reduction 
in weight is effected, as before explained, by ending 
some of the layers of plating at a very small dis- 
tance below water ; but this obviously greatly re- 
duces the resisting power of the side, as the example 
of tlie * Dictator ' clearly shows. This is a most 
important point in connection with the protection of 
the monitor class; and another feature deserving 
S>«?c'ial notice is the necessity which exists of adding 
vciV greatly to the weight i.nd thickness of the iron 
unpcrdeck in order to prevent penetration by depressed 
fire, a danger to which these vessels are peculiarly 
liaole on account of their small height out of water. 
Tli's is a point mucli neglected by amateur advocates 
of turret-ships with extremely low free-board, but one 
wliich is really of vital importance, and which ha boc^n 
so recognised by ilr. Ericsson and other American con- 
structors ; while ii* our own Navy we have an examjile 
of the high estimation in which the Admiralty hold 
this matter in the luonitors which they are now build- 
ing, and which have iron upper decks 2, 2^, and 3 
inches thick. The area of this deck in the * Glatton,* 
for example, is 11,348 square feet; the total weight of 
3-inch plating for such an area of deck is about 608 tons, 
a weight sufficient to increase the free-board of such a 
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ship by 7 feet, even if tlio whole additional height of 
side were plated, say, with 9-inch armour. These facts 
cannot fail to bring home to the reader's mind the 
importance attaching to the proper protection of rhc 
decks of ships of the monitor type, and to show that 
the total weight of armour required in these vessels 
is not so much less than that in broadside shij^s of 
the same principal dimensions, but having a greater 
height of free-board and thinner ui)per deck, as many 
pei-sons suppose. The fact is that with a low froo- 
board you are at liberty to apply to the protection » .' 
the deck the armour which, if applied on the broadside; 
would leave the deck still exposed, thus either rendering 
further armour necessary or exposing tlie ship to uo- 
pressed and vertical fire. It is in tins that the real 
economy of armour in ships of low free-board lies. 

Before concluding this chapter, I desire to make a 
few remarks respecting the arrangement of tlie armour 
on the so-called "breastwork monitors," designed 
within the last two or three years at the Admiralty. 
These ships resemble American monitors in having 
their upper decks at a comparatively small height 
above water ; but instead of having those decks flush, 
except where the turrets, the funnels, air-shafts, and 
casings to hatchways rise above the deck-height, they 
have a space amidships, enclosed by an armoured 
breafltwork, which rises several feet above the deck, in 
which space the turrets, funnels, air-shafts, and prin- 
cipal hatchways are situated. By this means the 
actual height of free-board is increased oonside ably 
for a large portion of the length ; the height of 
the tiUTCt ports above water is made much greater 
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tbaL IS usutil in the American monitors; the h'ability 
to serious injury, resulting from the perforation of 
the deck, funnels, &c., is much reduced; and other 
advantages are gained, to which I shall refer more 
particularly in the chapter on turret-ships. For the 
present I desire to deal only with the comparative 
powers of carrying armour possessed by ships built 
on the American and English systems, and for this 
purpose a brief statement will suffice. 

Supposing two ships to be built having the same 
height of upper deck above water, and the same thick- 
ness and weight of side armour, the question arises 
whether it would be better to protect the lower parts of 
the turrets, the funnels, and the air-shafts, as well as all 
the opcirlngs in the deck, by separate patches of armour, 
or to ha\ c an enclosing breastwork, which would pro- 
tect all tliose parts. It will be obvious that, if the 
former plan were adopted, the deck would have to bo 
completely plated over with strong iron, while the 
latter y 'an Wuuld render it unnecessary for the largo 
space enclosed by the breastwork to be so strongly 
protected. This g-ivcs a considerable advantage to tlio 
breastwork monitor, and one which would be little, if 
at all, diminished by the dilVcrence in weight between 
the armour on the breastwork and the armour required 
for protecting separately the various parts enumerated 
above. For instance, in a ship with two turrets, the 
weight of armour on the lower parts of the turrets, 
the funnel, and the air-shafts — all of which must Jje 
plated for a considerable -loiglit above the low deck, 
in order to prevent penetration and the consequent 
entry of water into the interior of the ship — together 
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with that protecting the hatchways, would not fall 
below the weight of armour on a breastwork surround- 
ing the bases of all these parts. 

The breastwork system compares still more favourably 
with that employed in the * Prince Albert,* * Captain,' 
and other turret^hips, in which a height of free-board 
of 7 or 8 feet has been adopted, in order to raise the turret 
guns a considerable height out of water. In these 
vessels the hulls are armoured throughout the length 
up to the height of the upper-deck beams; but by 
adopting the breastwork and low free-board, the turret 
guns can be carried at as great a height above water as 
in ships with a greater height of upper deck above water, 
or even higher, and the total surface to be armoured Is 
diminished. It is possible, therefore, either to carry a 
greater thickness of armour on certain dimensions on 
a breastwork turret-ship than can be carried by a turret- 
ship of the * Captain * type, or to carry as thick armour 
on a bi'eastwork ship of smaller dimensions. 

In order to render the preceding descriptions still 
clearer, I have given in the accompanying engravings 
illustrations of the various methods of disposing the 
armour upon the hulls of our iron-clads. In each case 
the darkened part represents the armoured portion of 
the ship, and the lower^ dotted lines indicate the posi- 
tions of the lower edge of armour. It is only necessary 
to add that the ^Cerberus* is taken as the type of 
breastwork monitors; and that it has been considered 
unnecessary to give a sketch of a completely protected 
ship, as by omitting the upper-deck bow battery of the 
'Lord Clyde * the reader will have a representation of 
that arrangement. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ARMAMENT OP THE IRON-CLAPS. 

The powers of offence of our iron-clad Bliips have 
grown simultaneously with their powers of defence, 
and in the preceding remarks on tlie thicknesses and 
arrangement of armour-plating I have of necessity 
alluded, more than once, to the progress made in naval 
ordnance within the last few years. A very few 
remarks on the armament of these vessels will, there- 
fore, suffice to complete the reader's information on tlic 
subject. 

The offensive powers of a war ship are principally 
measured by the number and power of her guns, and 
by the training which those guns command: while in 
iron-clad ships protected guns are those which must bo 
chiefly consideix)d. The wooden line-of-battlc ships 
and frigates of which the strength of our navy con- 
sisted previously to the building of the 'Warrior' 
were armed with GS-poundcrs weighing 95 cwt., 8-inch 
guns weighing G5 cwt,, and 32-pounders of which the 
heaviest weighed 58 cwt, and othera only 42 cwt. 
The CS-pounders were usually mounted as pivot-guns, 
and the C5-cwt^ guns were the heaviest mounted on 
the broadside, while the bulk of the armament was 
formed of 32-pounder8. These guns, being distributed 
along the broadside and arranged as bow and stem 
chasens commanded the whole sweep of the horizon ; 
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and, as previously remarked, in some cases great sacri- 
ficos were made to accomplish this result. A great ad- 
vance was made upon the weight of the broadside guns 
carried by the * Warrior/ her annament consisting, 
at first, entirely of GS-pounders. The original intention 
was to have thirty-six of these gims, two being mounted 
as pivot-guns on the upper deck, and twenty of the 
remainder being placed in the protected battery on the 
main deck. These twenty guns constituted the real 
sU'Ciigth of the ship, considered as an iron-clad, as the 
hixiocn carried outside the battery were even more liable 
to injury than they would have been in a wooden ship ; 
but the urcs of training of the protected guns were 
extremely limited (only extending about 25 or 30 degrees 
^efore and abaft u transverse line), and there was, con- 
jscqucntly, an entire want of command over by far the 
greater part of the circle of training, and of dii-ect 
ahead or astern fire. Similar remarks apply to the 
pnuectt;d guns of the * Black Prince,' * Defence,* and 
* Resistance.' In the vessels of the * Minotaur' class, 
provision was, however, made for bow and stem fire; 
a transverse armoured bulkhead was built across the 
ship at about 25 feet from the bow, and the chase guns 
were ibuglit behind the bulkhead upon the upper deck. 
I need not trace the various steps by which the 
advance has been made in the power, weight, and 
training of our naval guns, or describe the many and 
ingenious contrivances that have been introduced by 
Captain Scott and others into the mounting and 
working of heavy guns. Suffice it to say that, instead 
of the 68-pounders of the * Warrior's* original arma- 
ment which failed to penetrate tlie * Warrior' target 
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at 200 yards' range, we now have 6ik-ton guns that 
would pierce the * Warriors' side at 500 yards, 
12-ton guns that would do the same at 2000 yards, 
and 25-ton guns that would probably penetrate any 
iron-clad afloat, before the construction of t}ie ^ Iler- 
cules,- at a range of 4000 yards, while 30-ton guns 
will be carried by the * Thunderer' and * Devastation.' 
The armaments of the earlier iron-clads have, of 
course, been changed as heavier guns have been intro- 
duced, and as a representative case we may take that 
of the * Minotaur,' wliich has been previously alluded 
to. This vessel was designed to carry fifty compara- 
tively light Armstrong guns, forty of which were to be 
placed in the main-deck battery, two to be used as pro- 
tected bow-chasers, and eight to be unprotected on the 
upper deck. As now arranged, her armament consists 
of four 12-ton and eigliteen 6i-ton guns in the battery, 
and of four 6J-ton guns on the upper deck, two of 
which are protected by an armoured bulkhead. The 
number of guns (exclusive of boat and field guns, 
&c.) now carried is, therefore, only one-half of that at 
first intended ; but as their power is so much increased, 
the wisdom of the change is too apparent to need any 
comment.* 



* In Inferring to this lubject at the Royal Uuitcd Service Institution in 
18C3; Captain Scott made tho following interesting ri'inarks : — *' The size of 
''the gnn ia of vast importance, more than ii generally assi^^ned to it, and for 
"this Rason — ^20 guns, each a 1-poundcr, are fired at a target of iron \\ in. 
"thick, and produce no effect ; one gun, a 20-pounder, ii fired and smashes it, 
*the velocity in both cases being equal; in both cases tho same amount 
"of metal it used; and on this princiiJe an ofiicial reoortl of exi)criments at 
" Portamonth states that one 6S-poander produced more destruction than five 
"32-poanderi. Arguing from this, it appears that one 150-ix)under is more 
"eficctive than ten OS^ponnders, one 830-pounder is equal to seven 150- 
"ponndeii^ and a broadside of three d30-pounders is more destructive than 
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While, in ships already built, the substitution has 
been made of a moderate number of heavy guns 
capable of piercing the sides of most iron-clads, for a 
considerable number of lighter guns which would be 
virtually powerless against the greater number of 
armoured vessels, it has naturally formed part of the 
design of later ships to make provision for fewer but much 
heavier -runs. For example, the *Bellerophon * carries 
ten 12-ton guns in her central battery, and three G^-ton 
guns on other parts of the main deck (two of the latter 
being in an armoured bow battery), besides two more 6^- 
con guns on tlie upper deck ; and the 'Hercules' has eight 
18-ton guns in the central battery, two 12-ton guns in 
protected batteries at the bow and stern, and four G^-ton 
guns on the upper deck, the latter being unprotected. 
These 18-ton guns, throwing projectiles of 400 lbs. 
weight, are the most powerful yet mounted on the 
ovoauside, but the arrangements for working them 
weie so complete as to leave no doubt of their suc- 
cessful management — an anticipation which has been 
fully realised in the trials since made at sea. The arma- 
nieiits of the turrets of the * Monarch,' * Captain/ and 
• Glatton,' are to consist of 25-ton guns throwing 600-lb. 
shot, and the monitors * Thunderer * and * Devastation,* 
designed this year (18G9), are, as I have said, to have 
30-ton guns. Judged simply by the projectiles, the 
progress made in naval ordnance must seem enormous 



** lOJ Warriors." In IhU last statement the * Warrior's' broadside is taken 
at twenty 68-ix)unders. Captain Scott also gives a table based on this 
principle, which will be found in the Journal of the Institution for 18G3. 
Without considering these deductions to be exact, wc may take them as tho 
result of tho attempts made by an exiwrienccd officer to infer from actiud 
experiment what the comparative value of different guns would probably be. 
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when the 68 -lb. cast-iron spherical shot of the 
* Warrior's* guns is compared with the elongated, 
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steel or cliilled-irou projectiles now nseJ, whicli for 
tlie * Belleropl ion's ' guns weigh 250 lbs., for those of 
tlie * Hercules * 400 lbs., and for the turret-ships* guns 
tiOO lbs. ; and when we add to this the substitution of 
rifled ordnance for smooth-bore, the advancement made 
in tlie last few years seems still more striking. The 
effects produced by these enormous shot, propelled by 
heavy charges of powder, we should naturally exj^ect, 
would be out of all comparison with those produced by 
tlie old ordnance ; and in order to present the reader 
with the means of partially comparing the }X)wer8 of 
our present guns and those of the guns carried by our 
wooden fleet and our earliest iron-clads, the accom- 
panying engravings and table are given * : — 
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I Velocity 
1 with 
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12 
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1 
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400 


GO 


000 


70 


000 


100 



1430 
I3:w) 

1310 
1290 
1212 



Fooi-toiM. 



452 



1143 

2403 
3803 
5105 



I would chiefly direct the reader's attention to the 
three columns on the right-hand side of the table, as 
they afibrd the best means of comparing the relative 
powers of the guns. Without entering into an expla^ 



* Ah iho 30-! on gun has btjen only recently adopted, and has not yet been 
irioU, ; am uu&l'c to give the paiiiculars of the initial velocity, &o. 
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nation of the dynamical expression "energy" here 
employed, it will be sufficient to state that the columns 
headed ** ' Energy ' per inch of Shot's Circumference," 
represent what may be termed the ^ punching " powers 
of the guns, t.^., their power to force their projectiles 
through an armour-plate and its backing; while the 
** total energy " tabulated represents the real amount of 
power stored in each shot, and which can be expended on 
a target. Before passing to the consideration of these 
figures, it is necessary to remark that I have only given 
them for the 68-pounder among the smooth-bore gu:.>, 
as that is the only c<ise in which tlie penetrating power 
is at all worth notice. Taking first the punching 
power of the shot when it leaves the muzzle, it ap- 
pears that the 25-ton gun is about 3;] times, the 
18-ton gun more than 3 times, the 9-ton gun nearij ' 
twice, and the G^ton gun more than 1 J time as power- 
ful as the 68-pounder. These are notewortliy fac:s ; ' u: 
at the 1000 yards* range the proportionate powers 
of the rifled guns are greatly increased. For example, 
the 25-ton gun rises from 3^ times to more th:in 
7| times, and the 18-ton gun from 3 times to nearly 
7 times the power of the 68-pounder; and similar 
remarks apply to the other rifled guns. The total 
energy of the largest rifled guns, of course, increases 
even more rapidly than the punching or penetrating 
power per inch of circumference; and at the 1000 
yards* range we see from the last column that the 
25-ton gun is more than 11 times, the 18-ton gun 
about 8ik times, and the 12-ton gun more than 5 times 
as powerful as the 68-pounder 8-inch gun. The main- 
tenance, at long ranges, of the penetrating power of 
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licuvy projectiles from rifled ordnance is a matter 
of the highest interest and importance. I cannot, 
however, dwell upon it now, but leave the reader to 
study at his leisure the preceding table. The more 
fully he grasps the facts there stated the higher will 
become his appreciation of the immense advances 
made in the power of the annaments of our iron- 
clads. 

Our neighbours, the French, have made considerable 
progress in the same direction, having to a great extent 
exchanged the 55-pounder smooth-bore guns that at 
first formed the bulk of their annaments for 5-ton 
and 7^-ton rifled guns, while some of the larger and 
later vessels carry 13J-ton and 21|-ton rifled gims. It 
IS of course difiicult to compare these guns with those 
carrc^d by our own ships, but according to the best 
infonnation at present made public, the 2r2-ton French 
gun is about equal to our 18-ton gun, the 13|-ton 
French to our 12- ton gun, and the 7^-ton French to 
our C^-ton gun. The calibres of the three French guns 
are about 10^, 9.}, and 7^ inches respectively, and 
they are all breech-loaders. -A writer in the Rcwa 
Modcrne for December, 18G8, who is evidently well 
informed, criticises these guns most unfavourably, 
stating: that the breech arrangements are by no means 
satisfactory, and that under the most favourable circum- 
stances the heaviest guns could not be fired at a greater 
rate than once in two minutes, while the English heavy 
guns am be fired three or four times during that 
interval. According to this authority our 9-inch 12-ton 
gun is more powerful than the heaviest French gun, and 
tins he attributes to bad powder and to the improper 
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constructioQ of their guns, by which the initial velocities 
obtained do not much exceed three-fourths those ob- 
tained with our guns. His conclusion^ with respect to 
the relative merits of the guns of tlie two navies is 
given in the sentence : — ^ It must then be confessed, 
^ whatever it may cost us, that in an engagement 
** where the artillery would be called upon to play a 
** decisive part, a French squadron would be almost 
** powerless against an English squadron of similar 
** force.** Without professing to regard this verdict as 
conclusive, I think there can be little doubt that our 
artillery is, at present, much superior to the French, 
and that the system of muzzle-loading for heavy guns 
has hitherto proved far better than that of breech- 
loading.* 

The Americans, as is well known, have followed a 
different system in the development of their naval guns, 
preferring to have a heavy projectile of large size with 
a comparatively low velocity, instead of an elongated 
projectile of less weight moving at a high velocity. 
The American system has been well termed the ^^ rack- 
ing** or "battering** system, in opposition to our own 
method, which is known as the " punching '* system. In 
carrying out their plan, tlie Americans have adopted 
guns of 9, II, 13, 15, and even 20-inch calibre, and 
guns of 25-inch calibre and upwards are said to be 

* TbcOrdiiaDCc Select Committoc reported in 1803 that '* the preponderance 
''of oiMDiOQ wcms to bo against any brooch- loading system for the larger 
"guns.* In chapter ▼!• of Mr. Holley*s work on 'Onlnanco and Armour' 
(Loodoo: TriibDer and Co., 1865) will bo found full descriptions of the 
merit! and demerits of the various systems of breech-loaders proposed, and 
aooounts of the trials mado with various guns. A study of theso fiicts will, 
1 think, oonvinoe the reader of the wisdom of the policy of liaving mado our 
hokvy guoi mttnkykMdcn, at any ratc^ up to the pveecnt time. 
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contemplated. These large guns are almost without 
exception of cast iron, and nearly all are smooth-bores 
lirowing cast-iron spherical shot. The 15-inch gun has 
:)een adopted for the turret-armaments of most of the 
nonitors, but a few ships have 20-inch guns. The 
ir)-inch guns throw a shot of about 450 lbs., with a 
jliarge of GO lbs. of their cannon powder ;* the 20-inch 
juns throw a shot of about 1080 lbs., with a charge of 
Vora 120 to 200 lbs. of their powder. Great differences 
)f opinion prevail with respect to the comparative 
ncrits of our own and American guns. This we should 
lattnally anticipate, but a few facts drawn from the 
rials made at Slioeburyness will serve to give a more 
lufiuite view of the subject. In his admirable Report 
' Oil the Penetration of Annour-Plates by Steel Shot," 
""aptain Noble shows that the American 15-inch gun, 
'litiro^od with 50 lbs. of our powder, and throwing a 
:pherical steel shot weighing 484 lbs., would fail to 
leueti-ate the * Lord Warden s * side at any range ; while 
)ur 0-inch 12-ton gun, with a 43-lb. charge, would send 
ts 250-lb. shot through her at a range of 1000 yards, 
[le also states that the 15-inch gun would not penetrate 
nc 'Warrior' beyond a distance of 500 yards, while 
3ur 7-inch 6^-ton guns (weighing about one-third as 
auch as the 15-inch gun) would do the same with a 
iliarge of 22 lbs. of powder and a 115-lb. shot ; and the 
12.tou gun would penetrate up to 2000 yards. It must 
>e remembered that, instead of the steel shot here 
jupposed to be used with the 15-inch gun, cast-iron shot 
ire really employed by the Americans ; and this tends 



* Tliis is about equal to 50 lbs. of Knjrlish powder, 

P 
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to increased superiority in our guns as respects pene- 
trating power. There can be little or no doubt that the 
American guns have greater battering power ; the real 
question at issue is, as before stated, the relative merits 
of penetration, and racking or battering. We think, 
with the French, that the former is to be preferred ; the 
Americans have preferred the latter. Experience can 
scarcely be summoned to settle this difference of opinion 
in favour of the latter plan, for even if the Americans 
could show that their system was most successful in the 
engagements of the Civil War (which I am by no means 
prepared to admit they can do), it would still remain a 
fact that no comparison could be drawn between the 
improvised, hastily constructed, and ill-armoured ships 
which the Confederates produced and the well-built and 
carefully armoured and fastened ships of European 
navies. It would not have been surprising to find the 
armour and backing torn away bodily from the sides of 
many Confederate ships by the impact of heavy shot ; 
the wonder is rather tliat, instead of this taking place, 
these very weak ships in some cases withstood a heavy 
fire without receiving any serious injury to their hulls. 
The advocates of the American system have laid 
more stress, perhaps, upon the result of the fight between 
the monitor * Weehawken ' and the Confederate case- 
mated ship * Atalanta * than upon any other event of the 
war ; and I may, therefore, be pardoned a few additional 
remarks respecting it. On this occasion the ^ Atalanta*s ' 
nde was smashed in by a 15-inch shot from the ^ Wec- 
hawken*8' gun at a range of about 300 yards, and 
mainly in consequence of this the ship was surrendered, 
as she was aground and could not steam away. The 
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protection on the side of this improvised iron-clad has 
been described as 4ilf-inch armour, inclined at an angle, 
of 35 degrees to the horizon, and backed by more than 
2 feet of wood ; the facts, according to reports of 
American officers, seem to be that the armour consisted 
of two layers of iron bars, about 6 inches wide, and that 
the fastenings of these bars, as well as the other details 
of the construction, were exceptionally weak and im- 
perfect in consequence of the urgency with which the 
preparation of the ship had been pushed forward, and 
of the want of suitable materials in the Confederate 
dockyards. In short, it is scarcely possible to conceive 
that the battering system could have been applied 
against a target better fitted to bo shaken to pieces; 
an J, from the results obtained under these circumstances, 
it is absurd to attempt to deduce any correct ideas re- 
specting the effect which this gun would produce against 
European iron-clads. The results given in Captain 
Noble's Report are so conclusive as to the powers of 
the 15-inch gun that we are not likely to hear of the 
fate of the * Atalanta * being again used as an indication 
of wliat would befall any French or English iron-clad 
tuiit might be attacked by an American monitor. 

It is not without interest to note that the latest 
exj^ression of American opinion on this question de- 
cidedly inclines to the abandonment of their own 
battering system, and the adoption of rifled guns with 
a high speed of projectile. In their Report, issued on 
15th February, 1869, the Ordnance Committee appointed 
by the Congress say: — ^**To return to smooth-bores 
" throwing huge sphencal masses of iron at low velo- 
" cities is to disregard all modern progress in the 

f2 
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" science of gunnery, and to return to the arm in use 
y two hundred years ago.** Such an admission as this^ 
coming from such a body, cannot but be regarded as a 
proof that, after some years of experience with their 
own system, the Americans have become convinced of 
the superiority of the European system. This conclusion 
in no way detracts, however, from the credit due to tlic 
American people for the extraordinary skill and enter- 
prise which they brought to bear upon the construction 
of botli guns and ships when called upon to suppress 
the gigantic rebellion of the Southern States by land 
and sea. 

In concluding these remarks on the armaments of 
iron-clad ships, I would again refer to the gi-eat im- 
portance of giving large arcs of training to protected 
guns. The '"Warrior* is very deficient in this respect; 
the * Minotaur* is powerful, but this power is obtained 
in connection with complete protection. Our later 
ships with central batteries and armour belts have been 
gradually improved, by cutting ports in the armoured 
bulkheads at the ends of the batteries, and recessing the 
sides of some vessels so as to be able to fight guns at a 
small angle (usually about 15 degrees) with the line of 
the keel ; while in other ships, as in the * Bellerophon,' 
short protected batteries have been formed at the 
extremities in order to get fore-and-aft fire. In our 
most powerful broadside ship, the * Hercules,' these two 
plans are combined, the foremost and aftermost 18-ton 
guns on each side of the central battery being capable 
of firing through recessed ports in the bulkhead, as well 
as at broadside ports, and a 12-ton gun being carried in 
each of the batteries at the bow and stem to obtain 
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fore-and-aft fire. By these arrangements every point 
on the liorizon can be commanded by powerful guns 
sheltered behind armour. The most complete arrange- 
ment yet made is, however, to be found in the * Invin- 
cible' class, which commands an all-round fire from 
guns placed in a central protected battery. Tliis is 
accomplished by means of the four upper-deck battery 
guns, which can be fought either in a fore-and-aft line 
or on the broadside, the main strength of the broadside 
consisting, however, of the six guns in the main-deck 
battery, which have the ordinary broadside training. 
As previously stated, the French have made similar 
arrangements, in order to increase the horizontal range 
of their protected guns; and the Americans have 
recognised the importance of this feature of construc- 
tion by having the deck arrangements of their monitors 
of such a character as to permit the turret guns to be 
fired in all, or nearly all, directions. The English 
turret-ships constructed before the introduction of the 
breastwork system for monitors accomplish the same 
object in another way, but with many serious limita- 
tions, as I shall explain in another chapter; all the 
breastwork monitors, however, have a complete com- 
mand of all points of the horizon with their turret 
guns. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STRUCTURE OF THE IRON-CLADS. 

A PERUSAL of the preceding chapters will, I think, 
have convinced the reader that great progress has been 
made since the construction of the * Warrior ' in both 
the armour and tlie armament of iron-clads ; I propose 
in this chapter to show that equally great and im- 
portant progress has been made in the structure of 
those ships. I shall not deal with the subject from a 
technical point of view; my object will be rather to 
show, in as popular language as possible, that the great 
essentials of strength, combined with lightness, safety, 
and durabihty, have all been carefully kept in view in 
the changes made from time to time, and that tho: o 
changes really constitute improvements — in other 
words, that our recent ships are much superior in their 
structural arrangements to those which preceded 
them. 

It is well known that the adoption of armour-plating 
was accompanied in this country by the introduction of 
iron for the construction of the hulls of ships of war, 
and our iron-clad fleet is for the most part iron-built. 
There are, as I have previously stated, a considerable 
number of wood-built iron-clads in our Navy, but most 
of those vessels are converted ships — such as the 
* Caledonia * class, tho *Royal Sovereign,* the * Favorite,* 
'Research/ and 'Enterprise'; while the remainder — 
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such as the * Lord Warden/ * Lord Clyde,' and * Pallas ' 
— were built of wood mainly for the purpose of utilising 
the large stores of timber that had been accumulated 
in the dockyards for use in wood shipbuilding. With 
these exceptions, our iron-clads are iron-built, and 
there is little, if any, reason to suppose that in the 
future the numbers of our wood-built iron-clads will be 
added to, unless it should become necessary, in order to 
meet the exigencies of a war, to build such ships of 
material already at hand, or to convert our line-of-battle 
ships into armoured vessels. The feasibility and pro- 
priety of converting these ships will be discussed in a 
future chapter ; for the present I need only state that 
plans have been prepared for the purpose of carrying 
out such conversions should the necessity ever arise. 

The non-professional reader may perhaps be surprised 
to find tliat, when wood ship building had, through long 
years of practice, become so well understood and per- 
fected, it should suddenly have given place to iron ; but 
I shall endeavour to show that there were good reasons 
for the change. It needs no argument to prove that in 
the construction of all ships, and particularly of iron- 
clads, one of the chief aims of the naval architect should 
be the choice of such structui-al arrangements as will 
best combine strength with h'ghtness. The dimensions 
and outside form of a ship determine her displacement, 
and her capacity to carry weights of r/^^''^3 depends 
largely upon the weight of her hull, as the difference 
between the total displacement and the weight of hull 
is the exact measure of her carrying capacity. Now.' 
in wood ships the hull weighs much more than in iron 
ships of equal size ; in fact, while in well-built wood ships 
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the weight of hull is quite one-half the displacement, in 
properly constructed iron ships it is now considerably 
less, and yet the structural strength is much greater. 
This fact, with others, has led to the rapid development 
of iron shipbuilding in the mercantile marine, where the 
saving in weight of hull can be turned into remunera- 
tive cargo carrying power. In iron-clad ships it is even 
more important that this saving in weight of hull 
should be made ; for all weight thus saved can be ap- 
plied either to increasing the thickness and weight of 
armour carried, or to decreasing the dimensions of the 
ship required to carry a certain weight of armour. For 
instance, an armoured ship having a total displace- 
ment of 6000 tons will, if she is wood-built, have a hull 
weighing about 3000 tons, and the weights she can 
carry will be of about equal amount, whereas, if buik oi 
iron, on the system of our recent iron-clads, the hull will 
only weigh about 2500 or 2C00 tons. The difTerencc, 
400 or 500 tons, can of course be applied to thickening 
the armour and adding to the armament, if that is con- 
sidered desirable ; or, if the total weights carried reiaain 
the same in the two ships, it will allow of the tonnage 
of the ship being reduced by fully that number of tons. 
Tliis illustration will, I think, convince the reader that 
under this aspect the change from wood to iron is 
highly beneficial, and I shall further on give some 
examples, taken from actual ships, which will further 
confirm this view. 

Nor is this all. An almost equally important feature 
in the comparison of wood and iron hulls for iron-clads 
has just been alluded to, and now claims a brief notice, 
viz. the greater strength of iron-built ships. Even in 
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a well-built wood Bliip-of-war it is found tliat more or 
less working takes place when the ship is severely 
strained by rolling and pitching at sea; <ind this 
working necessarily tends to reduce the structural 
strength, gradually it is true, but no less certainly. In 
ordinary iron ships working is practically impossible ; 
and, when the structural aiTangements are properly 
made, the only serious cause of loss of strength is to be 
found in the slow deterioration, in thickness especially, 
of the various parts. Wlicn wo pass from unarmourcd 
to armoured ships, the contrast is still more striking, 
since the causes of straining naturally become developed 
as the load becomes increased, and the armour, although 
it fonns so large a part of the total weight, has not as 
yet been made fully available in giving additional 
structural strength. It is true that a very considerable 
amount of longitudinal strength is given by the armour ; 
and that as far as oin: experience goes, the wood-built iron- 
clads have not displayed any serious signs of weakness, 
the reason doubtless being that the weights of armour 
they carry are not very great Still the fact remains, 
that, in order to strengthen a wood ship sufficiently to 
carry even a moderate weight of annour, very large 
dimensions have to be adopted for the component i>arts 
of the hull ; and if the weights of armour were made as 
great as they have been of late in iron ships, the 
strengthenings required in wood ships would un- 
doubtedly become increased in weight to an extent 
which would make it still more desirable to use iron 
instead of wood. 

The durability of our costly iron-clads is another 
most important feature, and in this respect also iron- 
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built ships are undoubtedly superior to wood. In an 
iron-built armoured sbip the hull proper is made up of 
a material which is subject only to deterioration by the 
action of the sea-water outside, and the bilge-water 
inside, or other causes producing more or less rapid 
oxidation. If proper precautions are taken to keep 
the plating well coated with paint, or some other pro- 
tective material, the deterioration resulting from tliese 
causes is very slow indeed, as is proved by our 
experience during the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
We may conclude, therefore, that with proper care the 
hulls of our iron-built iron-clads will remain in an 
excellent condition for a long period ; and it is worth 
notice also that the only part liable to decay not at 
once accessible — ^the wood backing to armour — is really 
outside the hull proper, and can, if it should become 
necessary, be got at and renewed by removing the 
armour only, the structure of the ship remaining 
untouched. As far as our experience goes, however 
(and it now reaches over ten or eleven years), it appears 
that there is not so much reason to dread the rapid 
decay of this backing as many persons have supposed. 
The wood used for the purpose is teak, and the con- 
ditions under which it is placed are such as to make it 
probable that it will remain eflScient for a very con- 
siderable time ; while its freedom from acids prevents 
any gradual wasting of the armour-plates and fas- 
tenings such as would most probably take place if a 
wood like oak were employed.* The wood decks, 

* The put of tii0 iMcking most liable to decay ii obviously that near the 
water-Une of the ihip, and doubts might xcasonaUy have been entertained 
lespeGtin^ the dnrabiliiy of this par^ even if the other portions continued 
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upper works (when of wood), and internal fittings of 
these ships, are, of course, as liable to decay as those 
of wood-built ships, but there is no difficulty in replacing 
them, and their decay but slightly, if at all, affects the 
strength of the structure. Now turn tx> a wood-built 
ship, and what a different state of affairs do we meet ? 
The materials used in tha hull are all liable to more or 
less rapid decay, and unless, as is very difficult to 
ensure, tlio timber used is thoroughly seasoned, the 
ship may soon be expected to require repairs. There 
is no occasion to do more than allude to the fact that 
within the period of service of many wood ships the 
cost of repairs has far exceeded the original outlay on 
the construction ; nor should it be forgotten that in the 
best wood ships there must be some amount of working, 
and that this tends to increased rapidity in decay and 
loss of strength, while the parts most liable to decay 
are just those which can be with the greatest difficulty 
replaced. Instead of the continued efficiency which 
with a fair amount of attention can be ensured in an 
iron hull, we find, then, an unavoidable and certain 
falling-off in efficiency in a wood hull ; and instead of 
the comparative ease with which tlie repairs in the 
subordinate portions of the former which are liable to 
decay can be made, we have the difficult and expensive 
repairs sure to be required in the essential parts of the 
wood hull ; while even with those repairs, unless the 
sums expended upon them are very large indeed, 



sound. It has, however, hccn ascertained by a thorough examiuatioa of tho 
backing of some of the floating batteries built during the Crimean war that 
no decay had taken place at any part after eleven yean from tho date of 
launching. 
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the wood-built iron-clad will not last nearly so long 
as the iron-built ship. 

Taking next the question of safety, the popular im- 
pression is dqubtless in favour of the superiority of 
wood ships. So much has been said of the dangers 
of iron ships foundering at sea, or being lost by driving 
ashore and having the thin bottom plating penetrated, 
that there waa at first a very strong feeling expressed 
against the propriety of embarking our naval forces on 
ships which were liable to such dangers. It has also 
been urged that the great comparative thickness of a 
wood ship's bottom renders her much less liable to loss 
by striking the ground, and that the fact of wood being 
of so much less specific gravity than iron gives her a 
great advantage. There is undoubtedly some trutli 
in these remarks, but nevertheless they do not fairly 
represent the facts of the case. An ordinary iron 
ship's bottom is without doubt very thin and liable to 
penetration by a rock or any other hard substance; 
but the danger resulting from penetration is very 
greatly reduced by the adoption of a proper number of 
watertight divisions or bulkheads in the ship's hold, 
while it may be almost got rid of by the cellular 
bottom, now given to all our iron-clads, which prevents 
the entrance of water into the hold even when the 
outer plating is penetrated. Then with respect to 
the losses of iron ships at sea by breaking down the 
side, it is only necessaiy to say that such accidents can 
only happen to badly built ships, and that all our iron- 
clads are well-built and specially strengthened. In 
iron-built iron-clads, also, the liability to loss by fire is 
practically reduced to a minimum, but this is not, and 
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ill fact cannot be, tbe case in wood-built sbips ; so that, 
wliile not inferior to our wood sbips in freedom from 
danger of foundering, our recent iron sbips are on the 
wbole much safer vessels. I must add that, as sbown 
in Chapter II,, tbe structural arrangements of an iron 
ship lend themselves much more readily than those 
of a wood ship to tbe conversion of the side into an 
efficient target ; so that in defensive power also tbe iron 
ship is superior. 

In lightness combined with strength — ^and therefore 
in aimour-carrying power — ^in durability, and in safety, 
our iron-built iron-clads may therefore be assumed to 
be superior to our wood-built ships. There wei^e, how- 
ever, very good reasons for the production of the latter 
vessels at the time they were built, for by their con- 
struction we were enabled to add rapidly in our dock- 
yards to our armoured fleet ships of equal merit with 
those building by the French, while the resources of 
the private shipbuilders of the country were made 
available for the construction of iron-built ships such 
as the * Warrior' and * Minotaur.' TThen the urgent 
needs of the earlier periods of the reconstruction of our 
Navy had thus been met, the Admiralty wisely deter- 
mined to devclope our iron-clad fleet mainly by means 
of iron-built vessels, the only wood iron-clads con- 
structed having, as I said above, been built for the 
purpose of utilising some part of the large store of 
timber in the dockyards. The French, as is well 
known, have clung to the construction of wood ships, 
only two or three large iron ships having yet been 
built. This course has not, however, been unopposed, 
many advocates of iron for the hulls having urged the 
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adoption of a course similar to that followed in our 
own Navy. The explanation of the French policy is 
doubtless to be found in the facts that they have not 
the same facilities for iron shipbuilding that we have 
in this country, nor anything like the same resources 
in ironworks and factories ; while they have an ample 
supply of timber for shipbuilding purposes, and are well 
accustomed to all the processes of wood construction. 
Most French shipbuilders do not deny the advantages 
possessed by iron, and in their most recent iron-clads 
some recognition of these advantages has been made, 
the unprotected parts of the upper works (above the 
armour belt and outside the central battery) being of 
iron, while the main portion of the hull is of wood. 
This is the system which was commenced in the * Enter- 
prise,' and it has the great advantage of making the 
unprotected upper works of an iron-clad with a wood 
liull practically incombustible — an advantage wliich is 
of the greatest importance in naval warfare, since in- 
cendiary shells are, perhaps, the most formidable 
weapons of destruction that can be employed against an 
entirely wood-built ship with only partial protection. 

There is, however, one argument in favour of wood 
on which many French and some English writers have 
laid great stress, and which undoubtedly has some 
weight, viz., the superiority in point of anti-fouling 
possessed by copper-sheathed wood ships. This is at 
present an incontestable advantage, but it is not 
necessarily permanent, and various plans have been 
proposed for covering iron ships* bottoms with paints, 
compositions, and metallic sheathing, and doing away 
with the fouling now so common. Our experience 
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goes to show that none of the paints or compositions 
yet tried at sea secure immunity from fouling for any 
consiJerablo time, especially in tropical waters, and 
tins fact has brought the schemes for sheathing iron 
ships* bottoms with metal into greater prominence. 
Two iron-clads for our own Navy, the * Swiftsure ' and 
* Triumph/ are being constructed, in which the bottoms 
will be sheathed with wood, outside which will bo 
fastened a copper sheathing like that commonly used in 
wood ships. I did not advise this experiment in the 
case of these iron-clads, but the late Board of Admiralty 
had sufficient confidence in the plan to authorise its 
adoption in them. Other schemes have been proposed, 
of a simpler and less expensive character, for using zinc 
sheathing on the bottoms of iron ships, concerning which 
valuable experience is being gradually gained. Even if 
we did not already possess these means of at least par- 
tially preventing fouling, however, there could not be 
much doubt that some means would be discovered ; and 
it would surely be bad policy to sacrifice the important 
pcniiaiicnt advantages obtained by building iron hulls 
solely on account of the present disadvantage resulting 
from the fouling of iron bottoms. In the case of the 
French navy, it is true that this argument for wood is 
more weighty than with our Navy, because they have 
fewer dockyards and naval stations abroad where iron 
ships could be docked or have their bottoms cleaned. 
If we had not the advantage in this respect, however, I 
think it would still remain true that the numerous and 
importiint benefits resulting from the use of iron would 
far more than balance the disadvantages connected 
with foulncsa. 
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Having thus noticed the chief considerations con- j 
nected witli the relative merits of iron and wood for the ; 
structure of iron-clads, I next pass on to observe the '^ 
improvements that have been made in the structure of 
our iron-built ships since the date of the * Warrior s ' \ 
construction. These improvements are mainly the ! 
result of the adoption of what is known as the " bracket- 
frame '* system, first introduced into the * Bellerophon/ 
A few particulars of the systems exemplified in the 
* Warrior' and * Bellerophon' must therefore be given, 
in order to make the improvements intelligible to the 
non-professional reader, and in giving them, I shall, as 
far as possible, use popular lar .mage.* 

The 'Warrior* and the eailicr iron-clads are con- 
structed with deep frames, or girders, running in a 
longitudinal direction through the greater part of the 
length of the ship, combined with numerous strong 
transverse frames, formed of plates and angle-irons, 
crossing them at right angles. In fact, up to the height 
of the armour the ship's framing very closely resembles 
in its character that of the platform or roadway of a 
common girder bridge, in which the principal, or longi- 
tudinal, strength is contributed by the continuous 
girders that stretch from pier to pier, and the transverse 
framing consists of short girders fitted between and 
fastened to the continuous girders. If we conceive sucii 
a platform to be curved transversely to a ship-shape 
form, and the under side to be covered with iron plating, 
we have a very fair idea of the construction of the 



* Fall deBcriptioDS and deUilod drawings of the structural arrangements of 
oar inm-boilt iit^n-clads, from the ' Warrior' up to the ' Invincible ' class, will 
be found in chapten ti. and Tit of m j work on 'Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel.* 
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lower part of the * Warrior/ If, instead of this arrange- 
ment, we conceive the continuous longitudinal girders 
to be considerably deepened, and the transverse girders 
to be replaced by so-called " bracket-frames," and then, 
after curving this to a ship-form, add iron-plating on 
both the upper and the under sides, we have a corre- 
spondingly good idea of the construction of the lower 
part of the * Bellerophon/ The * Bellerophon's * con- 
struction is, therefore, identical in character with the 
celhilar system carried out in the Menai and other 
tubular bridges, which system has been proved by the 
most elaborate and careful experiments to be that which 
best combines lightness and strength in wrought-iron 
structures of tubular cross-section. The * Warrior's ' sys- 
tem, wanting, as it does, an inner skin of iron — except 
in a few places, such as under the engines and boilers — 
is not in accordance with the cellular system, and is 
inferior to it in strength. As regards safety, also, no 
comparison can be made between the system of the * Wai*^ 
rior ' and that of the * Bellerophon.* If the bottom plating 
is penetrated, in most places, the water must enter the 
* Warrior's ' hold, and she must depend for safety entirely 
on the efficiency of her watertight bulkheads. If the * Bel- 
lerophons' bottom is broken through, no danger of the 
kind is run. The water cannot enter the hold until the 
inner bottom is also broken through, and this inner 
bottom is not likely to be damaged by an ordinary acci- 
dent, seeing that it is two or three feet distant from the 
outer bottom. Should some exceptional accident occur 
by which the inner bottom is penetrated, the * Belle- 
rophon ' would still have her watertight bulkheads to 
depend on, being, in fact, under these circumstances, in 

G 
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a position similar to that occupied by the * Warrior/ 
whenever her bottom plating is broken through ; while 
an accident whicli would prove fatal to the * Warrior ' 
might leave the * Bellerophon ' free from danger so long 
as the inner bottom remained intact This is no mere 
fancy picture of possible danger in one case and safety 
in another; our experience amply confirms it. For 
example, tlie * Great Eastern/ which is built on the cel- 
lular system, and has a double bottom, once ran upon 
the rocks on her way to America, and had her outer 
plating torn away to an extent which would have been 
fatal to a ship without an inner skin, but as her inner 
skin was not penetrated, the ship continued her voyage 
in safety. A practical demonstration such as this of 
the advantage iui» point of safety of the cellular system 
can surely meet with no answer ; and the advantage in 
point of strength is also manifest when it is remembered 
that the * Great Eastern,* notwithstanding her immense 
size, has shown few si^-ns of weakness, even when bur- 
dened with the very heavy weights of telegraph caoks 
she has had on board. 

It may be proper in this connection to dmw attention 
to the fact that the probable employment of torpedoes 
in a future naval war has not been lost sight of in 
carrying out these structural improvements. Up to 
the present time torpedoes have been used almost solely 
for coast and harbour defence, and have, under those 
circumstances, proved most destructive^ as a glance 
through the reports of the operations of the Federal fleet 
at Charleston and other Confederate ports will show. It 
is still doubtful, however, whether these formidable 
engines o£ war can be applied with anything like the 
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same efficiency at sea, under the vastly different condi- 
tions wliich tliey will there have to encounter. The 
Americans have, it is true, proposed to fit torpedo- 
booms to tlieir unarmoured ocean-cruisers, such as the 
* AVampanoag,' and a naval war would doubtless at once 
bring similar schemes into prominence. Nothing less 
than actual warfare can bo expected to set the ques- 
tion at rest ; but whatever the result of such a test 
may be, it is obviously a proper policy of construction 
to provide as much as possible against the djingers of 
torpedoes; and it must be freely admitted that the 
strongest iron-clad yet designed, although practically 
im}>cnetrablo by the heaviest guns yet constructed, 
would be very liable to damage from the explosion of a 
s\rbmcrgcd torpedo. No 6hi])'s bottom can, in fact, be 
made strong enough to resist the shock of such an ex- 
plosion ; and the question consequently arises, How best 
can the stmcttu-o be made to give safety against a mode 
of attack which Ciinnot fail to cause a more or less ex- 
tensive fmcture of the ship's bottom, even if it does no 
more serious damage ? In our recent ships, as I have 
said, attempts have been made to give a practical answer 
to tills question. Seeing that the bottom must inevitably 
l)e broken through by the explosion of a tori)cdo which 
exerts its full force upon the ship, it obviously becomes 
necessary to provide, as far as possible, against the 
danger resulting from a great in-flow of water. This 
is the leading idea which has been kept in view in 
arranging the f^t ructural details of our ships to meet this 
danger, and tlie reader cannot fail to perceive that the 
doiible bottom and w.atertight subdivisions described 
alx)ve are as available against injury from torpedoes as 

g2 
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they are against the injuries resulting from striking tlie 
ground. T may, however, add here that in our recent 
ships — particularly in the breastwork monitors * Glatton/ 
* Thunderer,* and * Devastation ' — ^great care has been 
taken to multiply watertight subdivisions in the hold to 
as great an extent as is possible, and that the depth of 
the double bottoms has been made very considerable, 
both of which changes have an important bearing on 
the subject now under discussion. The increased depth 
of the double bottom increases the probability that the 
inner skin may remain intact even after the outer skin Is 
broken through, particularly if, as might be done, tlie 
spaces between the two bottoms had been previously 
filled with water, which would act as a protection to the 
inner bottom. The numerous watertight subdivisions 
now formed in this space also add materially to the 
ship's chances of escape from foundering when struck 
by torpedoes. The subdivisions in the hold proper, to 
which I have alluded, add still more to the ship's safety. 
They are fonned by making watertight the partitions, 
or bulkheads, which enclose the magazines, store-rooms, 
lockers, passages, &c., in the hold of tlie sl.ip, all of 
which can be done at a comparatively trifling additional 
expense, since these partitions are necessary to the 
proper stowage of the ship, and would exist even if 
they wore not made watertight. Another series of sub- 
divisions has been largely employed in our recent ships 
also by fitting watertight iron plating on the decks and 
platforms which come below the water-line ; and by 
adopting watertight hatchways, or trunks, by which 
access is obtained to the parts liable to injury, without 
any danger of the ship being flooded if those parts were 
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filled with water.* All these are, it must be remem- 
bered, precautionary measures; whether or not they 
will prove sufficient against attack by torpedoes is 
doubtful; but whatever may be the result of such a 
trial, it is clear that the ship's safety against accidents 
of more common occurrence is thereby increased to a 
very considerable extent, and that the system of internal 
subdivision must give a considerable degree of security 
even against the torpedo attack. 

: litherto I have been describing the stinictunil arrange- 
ments of the lower parts of the * Warrior ' and * Belle- 
rophon ;* a very few remarks will suffice respecting the 
upper pai*t8 in wake of armour. It has been explaim^d 
in Chapter 11. that the skin-plathig behind armour in 
the * Bellerophon ' is nearly 1 inch thicker than that 
in the * Warrior,' and that there are besides numerous 
longitudinal stringers in the * Bellerophon ' target, or 
side, while there is no corresponding arrangement in 
the * Warrior.' These additions add greatly to the 
structural strength of the 'Bellerophon,' both as a ship 
and as a target, but at the same time iliev necessitate a 
considerable increase in the weight ox hull, beyond 
what would be required if the skin-platirg were iden- 
tical in thickness with that of the * Warrior.' 

In brief, then, the changes made in the ' Bellerophon ' 
and more recent ships involve the addition of an inner 
bottom, and the adoption of thick skin-plating and 
girders behind armour, besides a considerable increase in 
the depth and strength of the longitudinal framing, all of 
which changes tend to give greater strength and safety, 

* Full ixiiticulani of them fcatuivs of iron-clail constnictiun will be found 
in chapters vii. and xi. of my work 011 * Shipbuilding in Iron and SioeK^ 
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But as these additions effect this result, it might well be 
anticipated that the total weight of hull would alf?o be 
greater than if the weaker and less safe system of the 
* Warrior * were carried out. The increased efficiency 
has, however, been accompanied by a considerable 
decrease in the total weight of hull — a decrease ob- 
tained by saving unnecessary weight in other parts of 
the ship, and by effecting a distribution of the material 
more in accordance with the true principles of construc- 
tion. I am entitled to say this, because Dr. Fairbairn, 
in his important work on 'Iron Shipbuilding,' has 
gone mudi further in his approval of the * BcUerophon/ 
or bracket-frame, system.* 

In the * "Warrior ' and the earlier iron-built iron-clads, 
the hull proper weighed quite as much as — in fact in 
some cases more than — ^it would have weighed if built 
of wood, but was, of course, much stronger than a wood 
hull would liave been. In the ships that came between 
the * Warrior * and the * Bellerophon,' and more espe- 
cially in the ' Minotaur ' class, some improvement was 

• At page 214 of that work Dr. Fairlxum gays :— "The * Bollcrophon * being 
^ the fint ship bailt upon what wo consider sound principles, wo deem it 
^ important to show in detail how tho different |iarts aro united so as to form 
" in oombination a strong and effective ship. Wo may however observe, 
^ tn pasnntf that great credit is duo to the Naval Constructor for having 
** freed himself from all preconceived opinions, and for having adopted every 
^ improvement and every recommendation calculated to increase the efficiency 
^ and durability of this novel construction, and to promote tho transfer now 
*' in progress in the Navy from wood to iron.** Further on (at page 220), in 
speaking of tho earlier iron-clads, he observes : — ** As regards these vessels, tlicy 
^ do not contain the elementary strength of the * BcUerophon ' as exhibited 
"in the longitudinal keelson and celluhir form of construction;** and in 
summing up his remarks on iron-clads (see page 23G}, he adds :— " Iron or steel 
** of the best quality, carefully distributed in its strongest forms, and applied 
^ with judgment in the construction of ships, on the cellular system with 
'*dout)l4 bottanu, it in our opinion the only material that will meet the 
** nqniiements of an effective navy.** 
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made, tho weight of hull falling rather below the weights 
of armour, armament, and equipment carried. In tho 
' Bcllcrophon ' still further progress was made in this 
<lircction, contemporaneously with the adoption of the 
special provisions for strength and safety enumerated 
above ; and since the ' Bellerophon*s ' construction, tho 
proportion borne by the weight of hull to the weights 
caiTied lias been still more diminished. These state* 
ments will perhaps be more clearly understood by refer- 
ence to the following tabular statements of tho weights 
of hull and the weights carried for some of tho principal 
ships of our Navy : — 



Wood-built iron-cliuU:— 

Calctlonia 

Pulln.s 

J '1 Clyde 

Karlicr iron-built iron-oladi ; 

UlncklMnco 

Dffenco 

Achilles 

Minotaur 



Wriglitof 
HulL 


Totil WHichU 
drrkxl. 


Tom. 


Tuiw. 


3382 
1812 
3(H7 


3n<i7 

1844 

3y7» 


4900 

:c>oo 
d04a 


4281 
24;»2 
44:)5 
5232 



Recent iron-built iran«cladf :— 

IVlli-mnhoQ 

Moiiupch ( turret- abip) .. .. 
Sultan .. .. ;: .. .. 

AuilaoioiiB 

Oltttton (brooatwork momtor) 
Thunderer (ditto) 



WclRlit of lIuU, Willi 
Uilck Skin-l*laUit(c and 
extra Girders included. 



Toiu. 

30r»2 

3C74 

31)01 

2075 

2209* 

3272» 



WriKhts 
Urricd. 



Tons. 

8798 
4<k)2 
4S5G 
3224 
2<;51 
5790 



• This weight of hull includes also the very strong dcfcnsivo platinj; on tbo 
upper decks and breastwork decks of these shiiw. The ' Glatton,' when at lier 
fi-hting draught, carries, on the saiuo weight of hull, 324 tons more weight 
of con and water, so that the weigbU carried then itach a toUl of nearly 
3000 tons. 
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A glance through these tables will put the reader into 
possession of a brief summary of the facts previously 
stated. In the wood ships * Caledonia ' and * Pallas/ 
the weights carried are as nearly as possible equal to 
the weight of hull ; while in the * Lord Clyde/ one of 
our most recent wood armour-clad ships, the judicious 
lise of iron strengthenings to the wood hull, and other 
improved methods of construction, brought down the 
weight of hull to about 300 tons less than the weights 
carried. Then in the fii-st three of the iron-built iron- 
clads named, we find the weight of hull considerably 
exceeding the weights carried, and making those 
ships compare most unfavourably as regards carrying 
power with the wood ships, although doubtless much 
superior in strength. The * Minotaur ' occupies a more 
favourable position, for in her the weights carried 
exceed the weight of hull by 190 tons. Next come 
the ships built on the bracket-frame system, with their 
very strong framing and plating behind armour, their 
double bottoms, &c. The first ship of the type, the 
• Bellcrophon/ carries weights exceeding by about 150 
tons the weight of the hull, an excess which is rather 
greater, in proportion to the displacement, than that of 
the * Minotaur/ although the * Bellerophon ' is so much 
more strongly and safely built, and has included in her 
weight of hull the second iron skin and the external 
^rders, both of which the * Minotaur ' is without, and 
which might fairly be placed in the weights carried. 
The importance of the last-mentioned feature will, per- 
haps, be better appreciated when it is stated that the 
weight due to the increased thickness of skin plating 
behind armour alone in the ' Bellerophon ' exceeds 120 
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tons. The * Minotaur/ however, being one of the most 
improved of the earlier iron-clads, ought to be compared 
with one of the vessels which succeeded the *Belle- 
rophon,' in order to contrast the two systems of con- 
struction fairly. Take the * Sultan/ for example, and 
we find the weights carried exceeding the weight of 
hull by nearly 900 tons, while in the * Monarch ' the 
excess is more than 950 {bns. The progress made since 
the * Bellerophoii * w^as built is very well illustrated by 
the comparison between that ship and the * Monarch/ 
for the later shij), with a hull of nearly the same weight 
as the ^ BellerophonV carries 834 tons more than the 

* Bollerophon.' Another very striking instance of the 
progiess made since iron hulk came into vogue for 
iron-clad ships is afforded by the comparison of the 

* Defence ' with the * Audacious/ The total weight of 
tliese ships and their lading is very nearly the same, 
the * Defence ' weighing 5992 tons, and :I;e * Audacious ' 
5809 tons when fully equipped. In the * Defence/ 
however, the hull exceeds the weights carried by 1000 
tons, while in the ' Audacious' the liuli is fe^j than the 
weights carried by 550 tons. The diflc. :nco in favour 
of the carrying power of the * Audacious* amounts 10 
730 tons, although she is specially strengthened and 
constructed on the bracket-frame system, while the 

* Defence ' is built after the * Warrior * pattern. Perhaps 
the real magnitude of this saving will be better appre- 
ciated if I state that, if the * Defence * had been built on 
the system of the ^ Audacious,' and the armoured surface 
had remained the same, while in all other particulars 
the ship had been completed as she now stands^ tlie 
saving in weight of hull would have been sufficient 
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to have more than doubled the thickness of armour 
throughout. As it is, we find the * Audacious ' carrying 
8-inch and 6-inch armour instead of the 4il-inch armour 
of the ^ Defence/ having a total weight of armour and 
backing exceeding that carried by the * Defence' by 
210 tons, and carrying besides 520 tons greater weight 
of armament, machinery, coals, and equipment. All 
these advantages have been gained in this case, be it 
remembered, in a ship of comparatively small size, the 
'Audacious' being of 2847 tons less tonnage than 
the * ilinotaur.' 

The two ships *Glatton' and * Thunderer,' which 
stand last in the table, cannot fairly be compared witli 
any of the other ships, on account of the difference of 
type which has been explained in Chapter II. It will 
be noticed, however, that the weights of hull given, 
although they include the very strong and heavy upper- 
deck and breastwork-deck plating, fall veiy considerably 
below the weights earned ; and that in the * Thunderer,' 
one of our most recent ships, the proportion of weights 
carried to weight of hull is higher than it is in any 
other ship. Some part of the improvement wliich I 
have here traced is due, no doubt, to the use of steel 
instead of iron ; but thus far our experience with steel 
has been of such a character as to prevent its very 
general employment. It may be taken for granted, 
therefore, that improved structural arrangements are 
really the main source of the saving in weight of hull ; 
and as a proof of the opinions of practical men on this 
matter, I may refer to the fact that nearly all private 
shipbuilders in this country who construct ships of war 
have followed the recent designs of the Admiralty, and 
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have adopted the bracket Bystem of constructiou for 
large iron-clads. 

I have dwelt at some length on this feature of the 
subject, because to the minds of many persons it appears 
doubtful whether or not the improvement in thick- 
ness of armour in our recent ships has been obtained 
simply by decreasing the area of protected surface and 
concentrating the batteries. Undoubtedly this fact has 
aided somewhat in obtaining the increase in thickness, 
but the structural improvements have done much more. 
That this is so will appear whcii it is remembered that 
in the preceding table and statements, I have dealt only 
with tceightSj irrespective of thicknesses and quite apart 
from the disposition of the armour, or the extent of 
armoured surface in the ships compared. It surely 
needs no argument to prove that if, on a given dis- 
placement, a certain amount of weight is saved on the 
hull, it can bo applied i.x increasing the weights carried, 
either of armour, armament, or equipment. This has 
been done in our recent ships, and I have shown the 
saving in weight of hull to be so considerable as to 
allow the weights of armour, &c., can-ied by these ships 
to bear a far greater proportion to the total weight, or 
displacement, than in ships built on the * Warrior* 
system. In fact, so great has the saving been in many 
cases that ships of much smaller dimensions than the 
* Warrior ' carry an absolutely greater weight of armour. 
Such results as these may be, and no doubt are, less 
appreciated by the general public than some other 
features of ihe iron-clad question, but they certainly 
yield to no other in importance, for the savings in 
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outlay already effected by them, in conjunction with 
better proportions, exceed a million sterling. It ic> 
necessary that these important fects should be borne in 
mind, and the nation be made acquainted with the pro- 
gress attained even in the abstruser features of iron-clad 
ship construction. 
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CHAPTER V. 

STEAMIXa OF THE IROX-CLAM. 

The consideration of the steaming qualities of the iron- 
clad ships of the Navy forms a subject not much, if at 
all, inferior in importance to the questions that have so 
far occupied our attention. The introduction of steam 
propulsion into war ships nccessitited the reconstruction 
of all navies ; and in the later reconstruction, incident 
to the adoption of armour-plating, the question of per- 
formance under steam has very properly occupied a 
prominent place. "When the iron-clad system came 
into vogue, the wooden steam fleet had undergone a 
long and highly successful course of improvement. 
Tlic hulls of ever)'' cl.ass of ship had been increased in 
length and fineness of form as successive vessels had 
been laid down, and their machinery had attained a 
state of relative perfection that had given to its manu- 
facturers an absolute and uncontested pre-eminence. 
In order that the actual steaming qualities of the iron- 
clads may be understood, it is necessary to bear in 
mind what were and are ^\^ steaming qualities of our 
unarmoured ships, and for this purpose the following 
brief statement is giver.. 

The earlier steam-frigates, such as the 'Dauntless,* 
designed in 1844; the * Termagant,* of 1847; and the 
* Imperieuse,' of 1850, w^re all ships of less than 10 
knot«* full speed at loadnlraught. The * Tribune,* of 
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1850, went nearly lOi; the * Shannon/ of 1855, Hi ; 
and the ^Diadem/ of the same year, 12 knots. Some- 
what later, before the iron-clads came in, a load- 
draught speed of 13 knots was just attained in the 
* Ariadne' and the * Orlando,' which are the fastest 
wooden steam frigates ever built for Her Majesty's 
Navy. Like progress was made in the steam line-of- 
battle ships, which were commenced in 1849. The 
speed of the 'Agamemnon,' designed then, and of 
the 'St. Jean d'Acre/ designed in 1850, but little 
exceeded 11 knots. The 'Ilero/ built in 1854, had a 
bow lengthened 5 feet from the ' Agamemnon's,' and 
went nearly lli knots. In 1856 followed the * Renown,' 
lengthened 10 feet amidships from the ' Hero,' which 
went over llf knots; and she was succeeded in 1858 
by the 'Defiance,' lengthened 10 feet at the bow from 
the * Renown,' with what result is not known, as the 
last-named ship has never been completed and tried. 
Meanwhile, in 1854, the three-decker 'Victoria' was 
designed, and attained a speed of 121 knots at load- 
draught; and she was followed by the. 'Howe,* made 
15 feet longer at the bow, the latter ship attaininj^, 
when fljang quite light (without masts, armament, or 
stores), a speed of 13^1 knots. This speed, however, 
undoubtedly much exceeded the speed which would 
have been secured with the ship rigged and loaded for 
sea ; and I may, therefore, state with perfect confidence 
that the fastest wooden line-of-battle ships, like the 
£i8test wooden frigates, after a long course of improve- 
ment, realised no more than 13 knots as a crowning 
speed at deep load-drauglit 

The wooden corvettes and sloops were similarly 
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improved in form and speed as successive ships were 
laid down. For example, the corvettes * Conflict * and 
'Ilighflycr/ designed before 1850, realised a little more 
than 9^ knots; the * Pylades/ of 1852, reached nearly 
10.^ knots: the * Pearl/ of 1853, attained 11 knots; 
and the * Jason,' of 1858, which may bo taken as the 
representative of our finest and fastest corvettes, went 

12 knots on her load-draught trial. As to the sloops, 
those designed before 1852 attained speeds of from G^ 
to 8 knots ; the * Cordelia * and * Greyhound,* of 1855, 
went a little over 9 knots; and the * Rinaldo,* of 1858, 
realised 93 knots, the highest speed attained by any 
vessel of her class. The limits of speed reached in 
tlic unamioured corvettes and sloops may be — taken, 
therefore, as 12 and 9| knots respectively these speeds 
being attained only by the latest ships of each class, in 
which had been attempted every improvement that 
experience had shown to be desiixible. 

Keeping these facts in mind, let us pass to the con- 
sideration of the speeds attained by the iron-clads of 
tlie Navy on their Icvd-draught trials. We find that 
the MVaiTior,' * Black Prince,* * Achilles,* * Minotaur,* 
' Northumberland,' * Bellerophon,* * Hercules/ and * Mon- 
arch,* have exceeded 14 knots — the * Bellerophon* having 
realised 14-2 knots, the * Achilles * and MVarrior* 14-3, 
the ' Minotaur' 14*4, and the * Uercules* 14-69, and the 
* Monarch * 14-937 knots— the highest speed yet attained 
by any of our armoured ships at load-draught. The 
' Lord Clyde ' and ' Lord Warden * have realised about 

13 i knots. The remaining vessel of the * Minotaur * class, 
the* Agincourt/ has gone nearly 15 J knots when flying 
light, with no stores on board, and only her lower masts 
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in, 80 that we liave every reason to anticipate that she 
also will exceed 14 knots on the load-draught trial. 
Several of the ships of the * Caledonia * class, converted 
from line-of-battle ships into iron-clad frigates, liave 
realised about 13 knots; and the ^Pallas,' a ship of 
only 2372 tons, has slightly exceeded that speed ; wliile 
the ' Penelope * has made a little more than 12| knots. 
The * Royal 0«ak* and * Valiant' have gone a little 
over 1 2^ knots, and the * Hector * and * Royal Alfred ' 
are about one-fourth of a knot slower. The * Defence,* 
* Resistance,' * Zealous,' * Favorite,' and * Prince Albert', 
have all realised about 11| knots. Among the smaller 
armoured vessels, the ' Scorpion ' has attained 10^ 
knots ; the * Wivem,' * Enterprise,' and * Research,' 
Lave gone about 10 knots ; the * Viper,' gunboat, has 
gone nearly 9 J knots ; and the * Vixen ' and * Water- 
witch,' also gunboats, have exceeded 9 knots. 

From this summary, it will be seen that several of 
the iron-clads exceed in speed the fastest wooden line- 
of-battle ships by more than a knot — an increase very 
difficult to secure in high speeds; that two other 
armoured ships are half a knot faster than the fastest 
unarmoured vessels; and that the converted ships of 
the ^ Caledonia ' class are, with one or two exceptions, 
about equal in speed to the most improved type of line- 
of-battle ships. Of the remaining iron-clads having a less 
speed than 13 knots, nearly all are either what may bo 
termed second-rate frigates, or turret-ships, or belong to 
the smallest classes. It is difficult to make a comparison 
between these ships and any wooden vessels, except in 
the cases of the ' Pallas,' which may be fairly contrasted 
with the first-class wooden corvettes, and of the * Re- 
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pcarcli,' which may be compared witli the largest wooden 
sloops. The * Pallas ' lias a speed a little over 13 knots, 
and thus exceeds the * Jason's ' speed by more than a 
knot; whHe tlio * Research' is somewhat faster than 
the swiftest sloop of previotos date, the * Rinaldo/ As 
regards the speeds at full power, the iron-clads com- 
pare most favourably, therefore, with the fastest wooden 
sln'ps of the various classes. 

As great suspicions are sometimes expressed with 
res])ect to the results of measured-mile trials of speed, it 
may be well to give some confirmation of the above- 
stated facts. It will suffice if wo confine our attention 
to the trials of some of our fastest iron-clads — the 
* Warrior,' * Minotiiur,' and * Bellerophon.' In the 
early i^art of the year 18G8, trials were made with these 
ships, both on the measured mile and by six hours* runs 
in the open sea. The results prove that, under similar 
circumstances, there is but little difference between the 
speeds obtained by continuous steaming at sea and those 
realised on the measured mile. On the measured mile, 
both the * Warrior* and * Minotaur' exceeded 14 knots, 
and the ' Bellerophon ' very nearly reached that speed ; 
while at sea the * Minotaur' and * Bellerophon' went 
over 14 knots, and the * Warrior * was only a trifle slower. 
These focts are interesting also when we consider that 
all the ships have been some time in commission, and 
tliat their recent performances are very nearly identical 
with those originally obtained on the measured mile. In 
this connection I may also refer to the fact that our 
fastest iron-clad, the * Monarch,' averaged on the six 
hours' trial a speed only about one-fourth of a knot less 
than that reached on the measured mile. 
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But there is another feature of this question which is 
well worth attention, viz. the speed of the iron-clads 
under half-boiler power. In this respect, also, the 
result of an examination proves most satisfactory. The 

* Achilles,* * Black Prince,'* * Bellerophon,* and * Her- 
cules,' exceeded 12 knots; and the * Warrior,' * Mino- 
taur,' 'Lord Clyde,' and *Lord Warden,' fell very little 
below that speed. The converted ships realised from 
10 to 11 knots — ^the * Pallas ' exceeded 11 knots, and the 

* Resistance ' went nearly 10 J knots. Of the remaining 
iron-clads, several attained from 9 to 10 knots, and 
none except the smallest fell below 8^ knots. The 
half-potoer speeds of a considerable number of the 
armoured ships, therefore, do not fall below the fulU 
power speeds of the fastest wooden ships by more than 
a knot. The difference between the full-power speeds 
of the two classes is, consequently, quite as great as 
that between the full-power speeds of the wooden ships 
and the half-power speeds of the iron-clads. The fastest 
wooden frigates, when running comparatively light 
(being rigged, but not stored), only attained 11^ knots 
at half-power ; and this speed would, of course, be con- 
siderably reduced when the full weights of provisions 
and stores were on board. That this reduction would 
ordinarily be considerable is proved by the fact that the 

* Mersey ' attained a full-power speed of nearly 13^ knots 
at full power when the stores were not on board, but 
only reached about 12| knots when complete for sea. 
The advantage possessed by the iron-clad fleet in half- 
power speeds must obviously be of great importance in 
sea-going ships. The iron-clads could, by economising 
their fuel, make longer passages under steam than could 
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be made in the 8ame time by the wooden ships; or, if re- 
quired, they could keep the sea, without requiring fresh 
sui^pllcs of coal, longer than the wooden ships, supposing 
tliat all the vessels had to traverse equal distances in 
equal tmiew. Add to this the fact that, in case of emer- 
gency, the largest vessels of the armoured fleet could, at 
full power, distance the unarmoured ships, and reach any 
place where their services might bo required in a con- 
siderably shorter time ; and it may fairly bo concluded 
that in steaming qualities our iron-clads are superior to 
the wooden ships that immediately preceded them. 

It will bo observed that, in the preceding remarks, I 
have taken the measured-mile speeds as representing 
the real capabilities of both our armoured and un- 
annoured ships. Many persons, I am aware, regard 
this as a fallacious test of a ship's powers, and consider 
speed trials at sea — not six hours' runs — ^as the only 
true standards of performance. My own reasons for 
preferring to take measured - mile trials have been 
previously given in Chapter I. ; and I need only state 
that, while sea trials in different ships are, almost with- 
out exception, made under very different conditions of 
engines, boilers, and stoking, with different degrees of 
foulness of bottom, and very often under different cir- 
cumstances of wind and weather, measured-mile trials 
are conducted by experienced staffs of officers and 
stokers in such a way as nearly, if not entirely, to 
eliminate the effects of these secondary causes. Hence, 
in order to secure anything like fairness of compa- 
rison, it becomes absolutely necessary to refer to 
measured-mile trials ; and a reference to the results of 
sea trials previously given {see pages 12 and 15) 

H 2 
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will, I think, convince every one that no estimate of 
a ship's actual steaming capability can be based upon 
such trials. I must add that the speeds put forward 
as attained by our iron-clad ships are not intended to 
be taken as those which the ships would continue to 
maintain at sea, say in a Trans- Atlantic voyage. It is 
perfectly understood, no doubt, that on the measured 
mile the ships are tried in nearly smooth water, and 
generally with a low force of wind — in short, under 
the most favourable circumstances. At sea, I need 
hardly say, the circumstances are not often so favour- 
able, and the speeds realised are consequently less; 
besides which, the fouling of the bottom, the varj'ing 
character of the coal and stoking, the different condition 
and management of the engines, and other causes, tend 
to produce, and sufficiently account for, very different 
performances in the same ship at different times, ^f ost 
of these causes are beyond our control ; but of late, 
great efforts have been made to prevent the loss of 
speed incidental to fouling; and in the 'Swiftsure* 
and * Triumph,' the first attempt has been made to 
give iron-built iron-clad ships the advantages of a 
coppered bottom. Plans for sheathing the bottom 
plating of iron-clads with zinc have also been under 
consideration, and may possibly be carried out. 

I have already referred to the difficulty of adding 
to speeds that are already high, and as but few persons 
at present feel the full force of this remark, it may be 
well to add a word or two on this point. It may be 
taken as roughly correct to say that, to increase a speed 
of, say, nearly 12 knots to over 14 knots, it will be 
necessary to nearly double the power — ^in some cases 
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to quite double it. The following examples illustrate 
this : — 

In Korthumberlaod .. 3279 H.-P. gave 11*729 knotf. 

.. .. 6558 « „ 14-132 „ 

In Minotaur 3497 „ „ 11*842 „ 

, 6949 „ „ 14-328 „ 

InAchille* 2546 „ „ 11-879 „ 

5035 „ „ 14-358 „ 

In Bcllcropbon .. .. 3119 „ „ 12103 „ 

„ 69GG „ „ 14-227 ,. 

In Hercules 4045 „ „ 12*123 „ 

„ 8529 „ „ 14-691 „ 

These figures show how dearly the last two knots of 
8[)eed are purchased in all these ships, long and short; 
and they also serve to indicate that, when people speak, 
as they often do, of a " speed of 13 or 14 knots," or 
of a " speed of 14 or 15 knots," they speak with much 
vagueness, for the diflercnce between 13 and 14 knots 
may mean a difference of 2000 horse-power, and the 
difference between 14 and 15 knots may mean even a 
much larger difference of power. 

It may be of interest to add to this brief account of 
the steaming of our own ships some few remarks on the 
speeds attained by foreign iron-clads. Omitting for 
tlic moment the *Rochambeau,' late the *Dunderberg,' the 
fastest ship of the French navy is the * Provence,' which 
is said to have a little exceeded 14 knots, and the other 
vessels of her class are said to go 14 knots. The * Sol- 
forino' is also reported to have attained 14 knots, and 
her sister ship, the * ilagenta,' 13'7 knots. The vessels 
first designed, * La Gloire * and her consorts, reached, 
it is said, from 13^ to 13jr knots, and the ram 
' Taureau ' has attained nearly the same speed. The 
* Bclliqueuse ' goes 12*5 knots, and the smaller iron- 
clads or floating batteries have speeds ranging from 
7 to about 7| knots. On a comparison of these i-esults 
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with those previously given, it will be seen that our 
fastest iron-clads have higher speeds than those of the 
French ; that the converted ships of the * Caledonia ' 
class are of very nearly the same speed as the * Gloire ' 
class ; and that our smaller iron-clads have considerably 
greater speeds than the corresponding ships in the 
French navy. It should also be stated that these 
alleged speeds of the French vessels are taken from 
French authorities, and are much greater than could be 
fairly inferred from their known horse-power and the 
forms of their water-lines. No great confidence is, 
therefore, felt in the figures. Perhaps the most re- 
markable performance yet reported, however, is that of 
tlie * Rochambeau,' or *Dunderberg/ Before leaving 
America for France, she was tried at the request of her 
builder, Mr. Webb, and obtained a maximum speed of 
11*7 knots with 3778 indicated horse-power. Since her 
arrival at Clierbourg some alterations have been made 
in her machinery, and other trials of speed have taken 
place. Tlie * Moniteur de la Flotte ' has published an 
account of the trials, and from this it appears that the 
mean speed of 14'C35 knots was obtained, six runs 
having been made ; no statement of the indicated powc r 
appears to have been given. The vastly improved per- 
formance of the ship on lier later trial has naturally 
caused some doubts to be cast upon the speed alleged, 
and even French writers have joined in the expression 
of such doubts. For instance, in his remarks on the 
subject, Admiral Paris points out * the great differences 
existing between the ship's capability as evidenced by 
her two trials, and adds : — ^^ There is here reason for 



* See page 205 of ' L*Art naval k TExpoeition uniTcncUo k ParU oa 1867.* 
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*' thinking, and for desiring the details of so remarkable 
** a change." In this opinion I entirely concur. 

There is little definite information on the subject of 
the speeds attained by the American iron-clads. The 
fastest monitors are said to have realised 11 knotS| but 
the speed of most of the ships of this class does not 
appear to have exceeded 7 knots, and in some cases the 
speeds attained have been even less than this. The 
greatest speed of the broadside frigate *New Iron- 
sides ' also seems to have been 7 knots. These figures 
are for the most part taken from reports of American 
officers to the Navy Department, and may, therefoi'e, 
be considered to prove conclusively that the speeds of 
all except a few of their iron-clads fall considerably 
below those of the smallest and slowest of our armoured 
ships, and that their fastest ships are more than three 
knots slower than our fastest. 

There are scarcely any recorded facts with respect to 
the speeds of iron-clads belonging to other countries 
to put before the reader ; but it may, I think, be fairly 
asserted that our own ships compare favourably in this 
res|Kct witli any vessels yet built. 

Intimately connected with the speeds attained by our 
iron-clad ships stands the question of their coal supply; 
in fact, no proper estimate of a ship's steaming capa- 
bih'ty can bo made without taking into account the 
time during which she can proceed under steam before 
tlie coal she carries is exhausted, as well as the speed at 
which she can proceed. A few facts in relation to this 
subject will doubtless prove interesting to the reader, 
especially as this feature of our iron-dads — ^and par- 
ticularly of the ships built since my appointment to my 
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present office — ^bas again and again been pronounced 
unsatisfactory by writers and speakers professing to be 
intimately acquainted witb tbe subject. Tbe public 
bas been repeatedly informed tbat, in order to increase 
tbe weigbt of armour, armament, engines, and boilers 
in armoured sliips, the coal supply has been greatly cut 
down as compared with that given to our unarmoured 
steamships ; and that a gradual progress in this wrong 
direction has been made since the construction of the 
earlier iron-clads, I may at once state that such 
criticisms are both unfair and untrue; and, I doubt 
not, the reader will agree in this opinion when he has 
read through the following brief statements of facts. 

The old type of marine engine, with which our wood 
ships and the earlier iron-clads were supplied, was 
capable of developing from four to five times the 
nominal power, and the total weight of engines and 
boilers but little exceeded three-quarters of a ton per 
nominal horse-power. It had been gradually improved 
during a long course of years, and had been brought 
to such perfection that the guaranteed power was often 
exceeded on the measured-mile trial. The great draw- 
back, however, to its many excellencies was its large 
consumption of fuel ; and, in consequence of this, the 
new type of engine, with surface condensers, super- 
heaters, and other contrivances for economising fuel, 
was introduced. This type is capable of developing 
from six to seven times the nominal power, and the 
total weight of engines and boilers about equals one 
ton per nominal horse-power. The weight of the new 
engines is thus considerably greater per nominal horse- 
power than the old, but the developed power is also 
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greater, and, as I shall show hereafter, they arc fiir 
more econonncal of fuel. Ilencc it happens that in 
comparing the coal supplies of two ships, one of which 
has the old-typo engine and the otlior the new-type, it 
is necessary to take account, not only of the weights of 
coal airried, but also of the weighti of enginob and 
boilers, as the ship with the improved but heavier 
engines has, so to speak, a portion of the total weight 
of propelling apparatus and fuel converted into a 
permanent economiser of fuel — in other words, a 
portion of the weight which in one ship is given to fuel 
is in the other put into superheaters, &c., in order to 
economise fuel, so that it is not necessary to carry so 
great a weight of coal. Take, for example, the cases of 
tlie * AVarrior ' and * Hercules.' The * Warrior,* with 
engines of 1250 II.-P. nominal, has 920 tons as her 
weight of engines and boilers, and 800 tons as 
her weight of coals, making a total weight of 1720 
tons ; while the * Hercules ' has engines, &c., weighing 
120G tons for 1200 H.-P. nominal, and carries 600 tons 
of coal, making a total of 180G tons, or 80 tons more 
than the corresponding total for the * Wamor.' It is 
true that the * Warrior ' carries 200 tons more cail 
than the * Hercules,' but the * Hercules' ' engines have 
been made considerably heavier on purpose to econo- 
rM^>e fuel, and, as I shall show further on, she can steam 
iibout the same distance as the * Warrior ' can before 
her coal supply is exhausted. This is only a specimen 
of the contrasts existing between the unarmoured ships, 
or the earlier iron-clads, and the comparatively recent 
iron-clads with improved engines. 
Another point to which I must advert before going 
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further is the very mistaken notion that prevails 
respecting the times during which our iron-clads can 
proceed under steam alone before their coal is ex- 
hausted. One often hears it stated that those ships 
can only steam for two or three days continuously, it 
being assumed in nearly all cases that the measured- 
mile full-speeds would be maintained for the whole of 
the time ; it is tacitly assumed also that in this respect 
our iron-clads fall far below our unannoured war ships. 
To these statements and assumptions I entirely demur, 
for reasons which I will at once bring forward. In 
the first place, there can be no doubt that, while 
measured-mile performances are the fairest tests we 
possess of a ship's utmost actual steaming power, under 
the most favourable circumstances — ^with trained stokers 
and good coal, and with the engines and boilers at their 
best— they do not at all represent the conditions under 
which a ship usually has to serve at sea. When 
engaged in chasing an enemy, or any other service 
requiring great despatdi, it would, of course, be neces- 
sary to drive a ship at as great a speed as possible, 
although even then it cannot be expected that the 
engine-power would be brought up to an equality with 
that developed on the measured mile, and the con- 
sumption of fuel, consequently, would not equal that 
corresponding to the measured-mile speed. But when 
engaged on general service, i^ch extremely high 
speeds would not be required ; and it is in obtaining 
such high speeds that the largest expenditure of engine- 
power and fuel is, as we have seen, involved. As 
I liave shown, also, the half-power speeds of many of 
our iran-dads are but little less than the full-power 
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speeds of our fastest wood ships, so that it is absurd 
to compare the times which iron-clads can proceed at 
full speed with those which wood ships can proceed, 
omitting altogether the consideration of the diflference 
of speed in the two classes. Adding to this the fore- 
going considerations respecting the impropriety of 
taking the full speeds and rates of coal consumption 
from measured-mile trials, in order to measure a ship's 
capability for performing sea voyages under steam, it 
cannot fail to be seen tliat the popular opinion on the 
subject is inaccurate. 

In order to obtain a just idea of the relative coal sup- 
plies of different ships, it becomes necessary, then, to 
determine how long those supplies will enable them 
to proceed at good, though not excessive, speeds, say at 
from 11 to 12 or 12^ knots. These would be very 
high speeds for ships of war to maintain at sea, as the 
fast Trans- Atlantic steamers do not average 12 knots. 
It must be remembered also that 13 knots was the 
crowning measured-mile speed attained by our wood 
ships, and that only a few ships reached that speed on 
their load-draught trials. The * Mersey,' one of our 
longest wood frigates, only made 12*587 knots; the 
* Galatea,' another long fine frigate, did not reach 

12 knots on her last load-draught tria? ; the * Duncan,' 
one ofom: finest two-deckers, although she exceeded 

13 knots on the measured mile when flying light 
(neither rigged nor stored), failed to reach 12 knots 
on the only load-draught trial of which we have any 
record ; and the * Bristol,' which belongs to the class 
of our frigates inferior only to the * Mersey* and 
•Galatea' classes, did not much exceed 11^ knots. 
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These four ships may be taken, therefore, not only as 
fair, but as more than average, specimens of our wooden 
war-ships — the * Mersey* and * Galatea* being, in fact, 
very exceptional cases ; and to give the reader a better 
idea than words only can convey of the falseness of the 
notion that our wood ships had coal supplies superior to 
those of the iron-clads, I have in the following table 
given the results of careful calculations, based upon 
recorded trials, of the times and distances during which 
those ships, and some of our iron-clads, could steam 
either at 12| or 11 knots per hour. 

It is necessary to premise that, in the calculations 
upon which the table is based, the rate of consum|)- 
tion of fuel per indicated horse-power per hour has 
been estimated, both for the old and the new tyiie 
of engine, from the results of our experience in nume- 
rous ships of the Royal Navy. These results may be 
briefly summed up in the statement that, for the old 
tyi>e, from 4 to 4^ lbs. per indicated horse-power per 
hour is a fair value, and, for the new type, from 2J to 
3 lbs. These figures will enable the reader to judge of 
the amount of the saving of fuel resulting from the 
adoption of the improved engines. I may add that, 
while the table gives the probable results which would 
be obtained with the sbips named, as far as our know- 
ledge of their performances extends, yet it is not put 
forward as more than a good approximation, as the 
various circumstances attending the steam-trials used 
are, as I have previously shown, such as to preclude the 
attainment of entirely accurate results. In the cases of 
the ' Duncan * and ' Bristol,' I have assumed that they 
might be driven at 12^ knots by their present engines ; 
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but it is only fair to state that the powers required to 
be developed in order to attain this speed are far greater 
than were ever developed in those ships, and would 
equal the best recorded performances of the old type of 
engine. This, of course, gives these two ships a con- 
siderable advantage, crediting them, in fact, with greater 
steaming powers than they have been shown to possess. 
All the other ships have exceeded 12^ knots on trial, so 
that in estimating their capabilities there is no similar 
source of error. 

Table thowin;; tbe Times and Distances for which the undcr*mcDtioDcd 
Shii« can Steam before the Coal is exhausted. 



UnnnnouPCNl ships : — 
Uuni'un •• •• 

Bristol 

Mirs<.y 

(ialutoi 

Anuourcd jdnps:— 

Wnrrior 

Acliilles 

Minutjuir 

Belli rophon .. .. 

Hercules 

MoDfirch .. .. 



Coal 
Supply. 



8peodofl3) KnoU. i 



Time 



DUtanoe. 



Tuns. 
520 

6r)0 
700 



800 
(i-20 

5t» 
GOO 
COO 



Dttjii. Uoun.' Knota. 



2 21 

2 20 

5 4 

4 5 



4 18 

3 19 
8 11 

4 11 

4 14 

5 5 



800 

850 

1550 

12G0 



1420 
1140 
1040 
1340 
1380 
15G0 



Speed of 11 KiiAl*. 



Time. 



nayii Iloon. 

4 19 

4 3 

8 19 

7 2 



7 23 

G 9 

5 20 

7 11 

7 17 

8 18 



I)l>>tanoa. 



Knott. 

12G0 
101)0 
2320 
1870 



2100 
1G80 
l.-i-IO 
1970 



2310 



From this table it will be seen that the * Duncan* 
.and * Bristol/ which are, to say the least, more than 
average performers in our wooden steam fleet, would, 
under the very favourable conditions stated above, steam 
for a considerably less time, both at 12^- knots and at 
11 knots, than all the iron-clad ships considered. The 
* Mersey ' and * Galatea,' having the exceptionally large 
coal supplies named, can steam for a much longer time 
than the other wood ships, and the ^ Mersey ' can steam 
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further at both speeds than any of the iron-clads except 
the ^ Alonarch/ although she does not greatly surpass the 

* Warrior/ * Bellerophon/ and * Hercules.' The * Gala- 
tea * cannot steam so far as those four ships, and but 
slightly exceeds the * Minotaur * and * Achilles.' So far, 
then, as this comparison goes, the iron-clads have a 
decided advantage, on the whole, over the representa- 
tives of our wooden fleet, and most of them are only 
beaten by the * Mersey/ which, with her sister-ship, the 
•Orlando,* stand alone in their very large coal supply. 
I need add nothing to these facts in order to show more 
fully the falseness of the impression that, in steaming 
capacity, as measured by the time the coal on board will 
last, our wooden ships are superior to our iron-clads. 

There still remains the question of the relative coal 
supplies of our earlier and more recent iron-clads, the 
answer to which is also supplied by the preceding table. 
The * Monarch,' it will be observed, stands at the head 
of the iron-clads in the times her coal will last at the 
speeds taken. Next to her, and at a very small in- 
terval, come the * Warrior * and * Hercules,' the latter 
of which, with her improved engines, can do almost 
as much with her 600 tons of coal as the * Warrior ' can 
with her 800. The * Bellerophon ' stands in nearly 
the same position relatively to the * Hercules ' that the 

* Hercules ' occupies with respect to the * Warrior ; * and 
both the * Achilles ' and * Minotaur ' !fall very much 
below the * Bellerophon,' although they carry greater 
weights of coal. So far, therefore, from the recent 
iron-clads being inferior in ooal-cariying power (in pro- 
portion to consumption) to the earlier armoiu'cd ships, 
we find that one of them, the * Monarch,' is superior 
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to all, while the * Bcllerophon * and * Hercules* are 
superior to all the other iron-clads named except the 
* Warrior/ and are not much inferior to that vessel. It 
must bo remembered also that the * Warrior/ with her 
partial protection, is not burdened with anything like 
80 great a weight of armour as the * Hercules ' (the dif- 
ference amounting to more than 500 tons), although 
slie is a considerably larger ship, and that she carries 
114 tons less armour than the * Bellerophon/ I need 
ficarccly say that this very great difference in favour of 
tlie defensive powers of- the later ships far outweighs 
tlie comparatively small difference in favour of the 
steaming capability of the * Warrior ; ' and a small de- 
duction from the weights of armour would enable the 
coal supplies of tlie * Bellerophon * and * Hercules ' to be 
so increased as to make tliem far superior to the • War- 
rior/ In fact, if the * Warrior * is to be classed as an 
iron-clad alongside of the better protected ships, it is 
only proper to make some allowance for the fact that 
her coal supply has been made large at the expense of 
her weight of armour. The same thing is, in a measure, 
true of the other earlier iron-clads — ^tho * Minotaur* 
and 'Achilles* — but, even when this consideration is 
waived, wo find, as I have said, that the * Bellerophon* 
and * Hercules ' stand considerably above them. 

I must observe, with respect to the * Achilles* and 
' Minotaur,' that the results of the trials of steaming at 
fixed speeds made, in the Channel Fleet of 1867 show 
that their rates of coal consumption did not then occupy 
the position relatively to the * Bellerophon's * rate which 
I have assigned to them in the foregoing remarks. The 
explanation of this apparent discrepancy is to be found 
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in the fact that, during this cruise, the * Bellcroplion's * 
superheaters, and other arrangements for economising 
fuel, were not working at all satisfactorily, in fact, on 
some occasions, were absolutely ineffective ; so that her 
rate of consumption rose as high as the rates in ships 
with the old type of engines. It would obviously bo 
mifair to judge of the * Bellerophon*s ' capability by her 
performances under such circumstances, as the addi- 
tional weights which had been put into her in order to 
obtain greater economy were worse than useless; yet 
this has been done on several -occasions, as I shall show 
in another chapter. The more reasonable course is, in 
my opinion, that which I have followed, viz. to take 
the average results of our experience in various ships — 
an experience which, in the case of the new type, is 
rapidly becoming more extensive — and thus to eliminate 
the sources of eiTor arising from differences in coal and 
stoking, as well as in the condition and management 
of the engines. For these reasons, therefore, I consider 
the preceding figures to be fair representations of the 
steaming powers of the ships named. 

As I have had frequent occasion in this and former 
chapters to make repeated reference to the great value 
I set upon measured-mile trials, I will reprint here a 
Paper which I read in 1867 at the Institution of Naval 
Architects, " On Trials of Steam Ships at the Measured 
Mile,** and which was as follows : — 

Nothing is more common now, in connection with 
steamship performances, than to hear the usual system 
of trial at the measured mile condemned as unfair, de- 
ceptive, and inferior in every respect to a more pro- 
longed trial at sea. We scarcely ever attend a steam- 
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ship trial without hearing this opinion freely expressed ; 
it frequently takes the form of a newspaper paragrapli, 
and I have even seen it stated in official documents by 
responsible persons. 

Now, in order to satisfy ourselves whether this 
popular opinion is sound or not, it will be necessary 
to consider what are the objects with which the mea- 
sured-mile trial is undertaken, and whether those 
objects may or may not be more satisfactorily accom- 
plished by other means. 

In discussing the first of these questions, it must be 
borne in mind that the measured -mile trial has, for 
convenience, come to fulfil objects for which it was 
iiot. I presume, resorted to in tlie first instance, and 
whicli could certainly be as well effected by a sea 
trial. Among these objects, I may mention the testing 
of tlie thorough efficiency of the boilers and engines 
when pressed to the full extent of their capabilities ; 
the examination of the hull of the ship when subjected 
to the extreme power of the engines, with the view 
of ascertaining if any weaknesses or leakages exist; 
tlie examination of the connections of the hull and the 
engines, such as thrust blocks and other bearers, and 
the various steam and water pipes which are more or 
less intimately attached to the hull; and the trial of 
the draugut to the boilers, and of the ventilating 
arrangements of the engine and boiler rooms gene- 
rally. All these objects may, I think, be accomplished 
very satisfactorily on a continuous full-speed trial of 
several hours away from a measured mile; in fact, 
the test at sea would be more searching and thorough 
— in the case of the connections of the engines and the 

I 
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hull, for example — ^when perfonned at sea than it can 
ho when performed in smooth water only. 

The primary ohjects of the measured-mile trial are 
not, however, those which I have already named, but 
these, viz. the determination of the maximum steam 
power of a given ship's engines, and the true speed of 
the ship under the propulsive action of tliat power; 
and the determination of these facts under conditions 
which can be repeated in other ships, in order to 
afford scientific comparisons between them. The mea- 
sured mile is also resorted to when the respective merits 
of different forms of propellers have to be tested ; and, 
generally, whenever exact comparisons have to be 
drawn between the performances of steamships under 
like external conditions. 

Now I, for one, cannot for a moment admit that 
a prolonged sea trial is better adapted than, or so well 
adapted as, a measured-mile trial for accomplishing 
these objects. On the contrary, I believe that, if tlie 
latter system of trial were to be replaced by the former, 
we should be left utterly without the means of makiug 
satisfactory comparisons between the performances 
of different ships, or even between the perfonnances of 
the same ship at different times; and I am of this 
opinion because it appears to me evident that in the 
sea trials you must of necessity be subject to most of 
the disadvantages and derangements of the measun. 
nule trial, together with another set of disadvantages 
and derangements peculiar to the trial at sea. 

The objections to the measured -mile trial are, I 
believe, these : It is presumed that the short duration 
of the runs upon the mile, with intervening periods 
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usually of longer duration, affords opportuniiy for 
what is called " jockeying," in more ways tlian one — 
the chief way being that of " bottling up" the steam 
when off the mile, and letting it into the cylinders at 
full rush when on the mile; it is presumed further 
that the method of defining the length of the mile by 
the transit of posts or other objects on the land affords 
opportunity for deception ; that the tides are likewise 
made available for increasing the apparent speed, espe- 
cially in rivers ; and, generally, it is alleged that the 
speed obtained on the measured mile in no way repre- 
sents the actual steaming capabilities of the vessel when 
on actual service. 

In dealing with these objections, it is necessary 
tl)at we should very carefully discriminate between 
the use of the measured mile and its abuses. I freely 
admit that it may be, and very often is, abused, and 
made the means of securing for ships an utterly un- 
deserved reputation for speed. To so great an extent 
arc its abuses sometimes carried that I have seen a 
vessel whose maximum speed was 9 knots tried in 
sucli a manner as to secure an apparent speed of 
11 knots, and have seen her announced in the news- 
papers of the next day as having attained the latter 
speed. On one occasion I obsei*ved, in addition to the 
"jockeying" below, the open — I may even say the bare- 
faced — resort to three obvious sources of falsification. 
These were — 1, the running of the vessel in the full 
strength of the tide when going with it, and near the 
shore in slack water when going against it; 2, the 
deduction of the average speed from an odd number 
of runs, of which the larger portion were made with 
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the tide ; and 3, the bringing of a wrong object on as a 
mark for the mile. This last device will be understood 
when I explain that at one end of the mile the marks 
were two posts, at the other end a post brought on 
with the ade of a house ; and the '' dodge,** if I may so 
call it, consisted in bringing the post on with the wrong 
side of the house. I have not the dimensions and dis- 
tances involved, but it is easy to see from the accom- 
panying diagram how the mile may be shortened by 
these means. 




Presuming the breadth of the house to be 21 feet, 
the distance from it to the post 150 feet, and the 
average distance of the vessel from the post 1500 feet, 
you will at once see that this device shortened the mile 
by 210 feet, reducing it from 6080 feet to 5870 feet. 
A speed of lOj^ knots would thus be made to appear 
11 knots from this cause alone. 

The other two modes of securing a high nominal 
result, viz. those of using the tide as a source of speed, 
and the employment of an odd number of runs, are 
so manifest to every spectator that one almost wonders 
they are ever resorted to. But they are resorted to, 
nevertheless, and if I were not anxious to avoid giving 
personal offence, I would mention cases in which results 
that have been trumpeted to the world as extraordinary 
successes, have been secmred by these means. And even 
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more than this may be said ; for I was informed not 
long ago, on authority in which I place implicit con- 
fidence, that in the case of a very fast steamship the 
announced result was obtained by selecting three runs 
out of several — ^two with the tide and one against it — 
and even this one run against the tide was somehow 
brought out much higher than any other of the runs 
iu the same direction. 

Now let me say once for all, and without the least 
apprehension of effectual contradiction, that no one of 
these last-named causes of error can enter into the 
official trials of Her Majesty's ships under the system 
upon which they now are, and for long have been, 
conducted. Those trials are carried out by a number 
of perfectly independent officers of the Royal Navy, 
wlio have no responsibility whatever for the vessel 
as far as regards her success or failure, who act 
under definite instructions, who record every result, 
and who report the results in full detail to the 
authorities at Whitehall. The standard miles are mea- 
sured and marked by hydrographic officers ; the exact 
nature of the marks is well understood by all on board ; 
and the trials are usually attended by gentlemen of 
the press, whose observation of the proceedings is very 
close, and who are not usually slow in detecting errors 
in official operations. 

On the other hand, there are sources of error that 
cannot well be avoided, which operate against the full 
success of vessels, the trials of which are so conducted. 
It is indispensable to the complete success of such a 
trial that the vessel should come in to the mile with 
her fullest speed ; that that speed should be maintained 
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throughout the mile ; that the shortest line between the 
mile-posts should be run; and that the vessels course 
upon the mile should be maintained without the use of 
the rudder. Any departure from either of these con- 
ditions must result in putting the apparent speed below 
the real speed ; and it is obviously very difficidt indeed 
to avoid a departure from some one or more of them 
during a prolonged trial of, say, half a dozen runs. The 
necessity for entering upon the mile at full speed, for 
maintaining that speed throughout the run, and for 
avoiding the resistance of the rudder, is obvious ; but 
I have found the necessity of running on the shortest 
line between the marks so ill appreciated that I will 
trouble you with a few words upon it, notwithstanding 
the exceeding simplicity of the subject 




We have here a diagram of the measured mile at 
the Maplin Sands. Supposing a vessel that has to 
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run the mile to enter upon it at the point P, going 
eastward, it is obvious that, in the absence of corrected 
compasses and a proper prescribed course, and in the 
absence of marks ahead and astern, she may run upon 
one of an indefinite number of lines passing through 
that point, and intersecting the lines through the mile- 
posts. But it is easy to sec that only one of all those 
lines, viz. that wliich is perpendicular to the post lines, 
is exactly a mile in length between those post lines; 
every other line is longer than a nautical mile. 

A line inclined at 5° to the true line, for example, 
is longer by nearly 8 yards; one inclined at 10** is 
longer by 31 yards; one inclined at 15° is longer by 
71 yards; and if the angle be 20^ the increase of 
length is no less than 130 yards. A very simple cal- 
culation will show tliat a vessel which is really steaming 
at 14 knots will appear to be steaming at 13*94 knots 
if running on the line inclined at 5° on the true line ; 
the 14 knots will be reduced to 13*71 if running on the 
10° line; to 13*52 knots if running on the 16® line; 
and to 13' 15 if ninning on the 20° line. Now^ at the 
very important mile at Stokes* Bay, there were no 
marks whatever to define the true course of the ship 
(except in the clearest weather, when certain distant 
objects were visible) until recently, when the Admi- 
ralty, at my earnest request, laid down suitable buoys, 
which answer admirably. The measui*ed mile at Ply- 
mouth is still deficient of these valuable guides. 

It would be easy to show that in observing the 
transit of the poles or other objects great delicacy of 
observation is necessary when any important trial takes 
place. Such trials are, in fact, as I frequently have 
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occasion to observe, not trials of knots, but trials of 
fractions of knots ; and these torn upon a few seconds 
more or less. This is really a very important point, 
and one which is too little considered. It is often of 
great moment that a sliip should attain a defined speed 
in knots. In the case of the ^ Bellerophon/ for ex- 
ample, it was very satisfactory to me, and to persons 
of much more importance than myself, that a speed of 
14 knots should be attained. The actual average speed 
attained was very nearly 14^ knots, represented by an 
average run of 4 min. 13 sec. on the mile. Now a 
difference of only 5 sec. on the runs would have put 
the speed below 14 knots, and slight as the deficiency 
would have been, amoimting to five-hundredths of a 
knot only, it would have been ample for one's rivals 
and enemies to have raised an outcry about. They 
have often done so on less grounds ; that is, on none at 
all. At low speeds, a second or two are of much less 
importance. At very high speeds, the seconds are all in 
alL To enforce these facts', I will give a few figures . — 

At a speed of 6 knots, a loss of 54 seconds would 
only occasion a loss of | a knot of speed. 

At 7 knots, the ^knot would be lost by a loss of 
39 seconds. 

At 8 knots, the |-knot would be lost in 30 
seconds. 

At 9 knots, it would be lost in 23 seconds. 

At 10 knots, in 18 seconds. 

At 11 „ 15 „ 

At 12 „ 13 „ 

At 13 ., 11 „ 
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At 14 knots, in 9 seconds. 
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These considerations show how necessary it is to 
conduct the measured-mile trials of steamships not 
only with impartiality but with great care if trutliful 
and scientific results are to be obtained. Before quitting 
this part of the subject, I must, however, submit a few 
observations upon the "jockeying" to which I have 
already referred. 

In the boiler-room the chief "jockeying** possible 
is, in my opinion, that of selecting better coal in one 
case than another, and this may be got rid of, and 
should, I think, be got rid of, by prescribing, in the 
Eoyal Navy at least, the uniform and invariable use 
of a given description of coal, which should ba the 
best procurable. It is well known that the heating 
or steam-generating power of diflferent descriptions of 
coal differs very materially, and it is only from the 
use of coal of the same kind on all trial trips that 
similar comparative results can be obtained. Allow 
me to observe, however, that changes in coal can only 
influence the development of power, and not the per- 
formances of ships. The latter are, of course, pro- 
portioned to the power developed, no matter by what 
means that power is obtained. It is, therefore, for 
the purposes of comparison between the engines and 
boilers of different ships, or between those of different 
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makers, that it is desirable to u^ always the same 
kind of coal ; and for those purposes that condition is 
almost indispensable. It may occur to some to say 
that the management of the fires, or, in other words, 
the stoking, may greatly modify the quantity of steam 
and power developed, and this is perfectly true, Bi / 
the only means of approaching a standard in this respect 
isy in my opinion, to aim at doing the utmost in every 
case, by emplojdng the same staff of stokers and otiiers, 
and that staff of the most efficient kind, on every occa- 
sion. And this is what we practically do at Portsmouth 
and other Government ports in the trials of U.M/s ships. 

In the engine-room there will always, I fear, be 
some scope for "jockeying," but I believe this scope is 
practically much less than many imagine. In tlie 
trials of H.M.*s ships it is limited by the supervision 
of several engineer officers, as well as by the general 
consideration that, upon the whole, it is very doubtful 
whether firequent interference with the valves uocs 
not conduce to priming and to other derangements 
to such an extent as to make it more advisable to 
let the engines and boilers do their best continu- 
ously throughout the trial. I speak with some hesi- 
tation on this point, as there may be experienced 
"jockeys'* present, and as I really am but an amateur 
observer in this respect; but I can with certainty 
state that every effort is made in the public service by 
the officers in charge to make the trials truthful, and 
on the very last trial I attended, the captain of the steam 
reserve forbade any interference with the engines during 
the whole period of the trial. 

It only remains for me to state why I consider the 
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prolonged trial at sea inferior to the measured-mile 
trial, and you will already have seen that it is on 
scientific grounds that I give it the preference. In 
the brief and manageable trial at the measured mile 
you can, when fully prepared, really develope for a 
given period the full power of the boilers and engines 
under the most favourable circumstances, and can 
also observe with exactness the speed obtained by the 
ship under the impulsion of that power. But send 
the ship to sea for a day, or even half a day (12 
hours), and you at once lose the assurance that you 
are trying the power of the boilers and engines and 
the speed of the ship, and find that you are really 
testing not these, but the endurance of the stokers 
and engineers. This is the vital part of the question. 
I appeal to the experience of all present, and ask 
whether, even in ocean races, it is possible in closely 
contestx}d races to satisfy the beaten party that the 
race was lost simply and solely by the inferiority of 
their steamer. It is not possible, because it is not the 
real qualities of the steamers that in all cases, or even 
often, decide such contests. In the most important 
and interesting ocean race that I ever attended (that 
between the * Helicon * and * Salamis ') the faster 
vessel lost much of her credit owing to what I may 
call the accidents of the stoke-hold. In one vessel 
(the * Helicon *) we knew that we fell greatly short of 
our maximum speed, owing to our deficiencies in 
this respect; in fact^ we had to go upon the fii*st 
grade of expansion, and work easily for fourteen 
hours out of twenly-seven ; and in the other vessel, 
the defeat which they even then sustained was boldly 
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attributed to inferior ooal. And go, I believe, it 
woidd ever be in ocean trials^ whether by racing or 
otherwise. The longer the trial, after a certain length 
is passed, the less satisfactory will be the result as a 
means of comparison with other results. You can 
compare the results obtained on measured-mile trials ; 
and although the formulae which we apply to those 
results for obtaining the ^^ constants " are but exceed- 
ingly imperfect standards of excellence, that does not 
detract from the validity of the results themselves, 
which are, in my opinion, far more valuable than any 
that could be obtained by prolonged sea trials, when 
viewed as data for scientific and practical comparisons 
between ships and engines. 

In conclusion, let me say that my object in this 
chapter is not to oppose the resort to prolonged trials 
at sea for other purposes. For ascertaining the con- 
sumption of fuel, for finding out the most economical 
steaming speed, for comparing the load and light per- 
formances of vessels, and for many other important 
purposes which it would be easy to name — the ocean 
trial is invaluable, indispensable. All I desire to main- 
tain is that the measured-mile trial is also a very 
valuable one for other and equally important purposes, 
and that it is an error, and a very serious one, to suppose 
that the trial at the mile could with advantage bo dis- 
pensed witL 
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CHAPTER VL 

SAILING OF THE IRON-GLADS. 

The steaming qualities of our iron-clad navy being, as 
shown in the preceding chapter, highly satisfactory, 
the question arises, How do these armoured ships behave 
under sail ? The importance of this subject^ although 
wholly secondary to the steaming question, is sufE- 
cient to demand the brief consideration which I propose 
to give to it in this chapter. 

The capacity for sea service must always form a 
prominent feature in the ^avy of a country like our 
own, which is essentially maritime, depends mainly 
upon its power at sea for its position among the nations 
of Europe, and has possessions in all parts c5 the world. 
Our wooden steam navy had gradually been made so 
efficient as to be capable of performing these services, 
both at home and abroad, most satisfactorily. The 
sailing qualities of the ships were not to any very 
great extent diminished by their possession of steam- 
power; and the latter was generally employed, espe- 
cially in the earlier periods, as an auxiliary to, rather 
than as a substitute for, sailing power. In fact, the 
comparatively limited time which the coal carried by 
any ship would enable her to proceed imder steam 
alone would have rendered the performance of long 
voyages and distant or cruising services almost impos- 
sible without a considerable spread of sail. 
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The necessiiy for sailing capability in iron-clads 
intended for such services is, no doubt, as great as it 
was in our wooden fleet ; but as a considerable number 
of our armoured ships were mainly intended for Euro- 
pean service, and more particularly for Channel service, 
they have had much less sail-power given them than 
the latest wooden line-of-battle ships and frigates were 
provided with. All our iron-clads, however, have a 
certain amount of sail-power as well as steam-power, 
except those specially constructed for coast defence and 
for ramming, and the new turret«hips * Thunderer* and 
^ Devastation,' which have an unusually large coal sup- 
ply, and can keep the sea for a considerable time, but 
which are not intended to perform the distant voyages 
and continuous sea services which cruising ships in 
our Navy have to undertake. The comparatively small 
proportion of sail-power in many of our iron-clads is 
partly due to the desirability of reducing the weights, 
and partly to the desire to avoid as much as possible the 
risk of fouling their screw propellers during action by 
wreck of masts, spars, and rigging. The effect of such 
canvas as these ships possess has, in most of them, been 
greatly diminished by the fact that their propellers do 
not lift. In the ^ Warrior,' and some other ships with 
unprotected stems, the screws have been made to lift in 
order to prevent this diminution of sailing capability ; 
and some of the iron-clads now building have been 
similarly contrived. But this is not the case with the 
* Achilles/ * Minotaur,' * Bellerophon,' * Pallas,' and 
many other ships. In the ' Bellerophon ' and ^ Pallas,' 
the sailing has been further checked by the engineers 
giving exceedingly fine pitches to the screws, so that 
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tliey stand almost directly across the ship's path, 
having the effect of what is technically known as 
"toggling** the vessel. But in spite of all these 
drawbacks, serious as some of them are, it cannot he 
siiid that the sailing performances of the iron-clads are, 
on the whole, unsatisfactory. The Reports of the 
Admirals in command of the Channel Fleet afford 
the best means of forming a judgment upon this pointy 
and a few extracts from these Reports will doubtless 
prove interesting. 

In the Report of Rear- Admiral Sir Sydney Dacres, 
for 18G4, we find the following statements. During 
the passage from Lisbon to Portland, the sailing of the 
' Wan-ior ' and * Black Prince ' was good, enabling them 
to keep company with the * Edgar * (screw line-of-battle 
ship) under sail only. Captain (now Admiral) Hornby, 
of the latter vessel, observes that, though under sail, the 
* Edgar * " has generally an advantage ; in a head sea, 
" as well as in steaming, the finer bows and long floors 
" of the iron ships give them a great superiority." In 
his remarks on the qualities of the iron-clads (see page 
8 of the Parliamentary Return), Admiral Dacres says 
of the ^ Warrior * and * Black Prince * that, " even as 
** at present rigged, their sailing qualities on a wind on 
" long stretches make them equal to keeping pace >vith 
" vessels of the old class," and then adds, " the great 
"drawback to the many excellencies of this class is 
** that their extreme length interferes with their handi- 
" ncss in many most important points." Among other 
points in which this unhandiness was felt, he mentions 
wearing and staying under sail, and the rounding-to 
of the ships when scudding. These drawbacks were, 
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of course, incidental to the great lengths, and not to 
the armour-plating of the ships. In the course of his 
further observations, he states that the ^Defence' (a 
short ship) '^ is as handy in wearing and stays as any 
"one could desire;** and that the * Prince Consort* 
and * Royal Oak * (two of the short converted ships of 
the * Caledonia' class) "are handy, though slow under 
"sail.** Admiral Yelverton (in his Report for 1866) 
says, with respect to the sailing powers of the iron- 
clads : " On both these occasions I was able to judge of 
'^ the performance of the squadron, blowing hard and 
" with a heavy sea, and have no hesitation in saying 
"that, under all the ordinary circumstances of bad 
" weather in the Atlantic, I see no reason to apprehend 
"that the ships of this squadron would make worse 
" weather of it than any of our line-of-battle ships.*' 
He excepts two vessels from this statement, the 
* Hector,* which has always proved an inferior sea- 
boat, and the turret-ship * Wivem.* In his remarks on 
the individual merits and deficiencies of the ships, the 
Admiral states that the * Achilles * is " a safe and good 
"sea-boat," although "from her great length most 
"difficult to handle;** that the Bellerophon "is 
** weatherly both in hght and strong winds,** although, 
as he supposes, the very large area of the balanced 
rudder tends **to stop the ship's way too suddenly 
"under sail,** and often causes her to miss stays; that 
the * Lord Clyde,* * Ocean,* and * Caledonia,* though 
not equal to the old line-of-battle ships as regards their 
sailing capabilities, are most efficient ships of war ; 
that the 'Pallas* (as quoted in Chapter' I.) ''on all 
" occasions of sailing, whether on a wind or going free. 
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** proved herself far superior to the rest of the 
** squadron," adding, " I may safely class her, in point 
" of sailing, with some of our good 36-gun frigates of 
" otlier days ; ** and that the * Research ' ^ sails well at 
"all times both when close-hauled and going free." 
\\\ Rcar-Admiral Warden's Report to Admiral Ycl- 
vcrton on the behaviour of the ships during the same 
cruise, we find them placed in the following order 
of precedence as regards performance under sail : — 
'Pallas,' 'Research,' * Bellerophon,' 'Ocean,' * Hector,' 
'Achilles,' 'Lord Clyde,* and 'Caledonia/ Admiral 
Warden adds — " With regard to the quantity of sail- 
" power carried by the several ships, I should say that 
"generally it is quite sufficient; nor do I think it 
" ought to be less, considering the various duties they 
" may be called upon to perform ; nor do I consider 
'* that it could be increased with advantage, or without 
" incurring the risk of impairing their efficiency under 
" steam. It is quite sufficient for all general purposes, 
" for assisting them to make long passages to distant 
"stations, for the purpose of economising fuel on 
" general service, as has been exemplified during the 
" last month." Admiral Yelverton's report confirms 
the accuracy of these remarks ; but both officers agree 
in the opinion that, if tlie fleet wore required to perform 
evolutions under sail, all the ships would need steam- 
power to ensure a certain and prompt performance of 
them. Admiral Yelverton further states, however, 
that, " as they are now rigged, they are able to keep 
" their positions in any assigned latitude and longitude, 
" tacking, and even wearing, with little doubt, pro- 
" vided tliere be plenty of sea-room, and that they are 
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" not in line, nor called on to perform any manoeuvres 
" or evolutions of a fleet** These are conditions which 
are, in most cases, satis^iied when Vessels are cruising 
or proceeding on long voyages; and the fact that all 
modem naval battles muat be fought under steam 
renders it comparatively unimportant that our iron- 
clads cannot perform all the evolutions of a fleet undei 
canv^as as certainly or speedily as our old sailing ships 
could. It must be remembei*ed also that these defl- 
ciencies in manoeuvring power under sail are in some 
measure due to the fact that the iron-clads are screw 
steam-ships, and that in many of them, as I have 
said, the propeller cannot be lifted, this disadvantage 
being incurred in order to secure other advantages 
in time of action. Admiral Warden's Report on the 
trials of the Channel Fleet in 1867 does not give much 
additional information on the sailing qualities of the 
ships, beyond the fact that the change in the * Achilles" 
rig from four to three masts led to a far better per- 
formance ; and the remarks respecting the apparent 
falling-oflf in the performance of the * Pallas' (previously 
referred to), which is only explainable on the ground 
of difference of management, the ship and her rig 
Iiaving remained unaltered. 

The Report on the Channel Fleet for 18G8 does not 
throw much additional light upon the sailing capability 
of our iron-clads. Two trials of «iiling took place on 
the 20th and 29th June, the details of which arc given 
in a tabular form by Admiral Warden. On both 
occasions the trial was made **on a wind under all 
" plain sail," and the * Warrior * was first, while the 
* Bellerophon ' was last. The 'Pallas' was second on 
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the 20th, and fifth on the 29th, thus proving that lier 
sailing power had not really fallen off, as had been 
inferred by some persons from her performance in 
1867. The * Defence* was third on both trials, and 
the • Achilles * also took a high position, being fourth 
on the first trial and second on the other trial. No 
special remarks need, I think, be made regarding the 
]Hrf<>nnances of the remaining ships of the squadron. 
With respect to the * IJcllcrophon's ' performance, it 
will be sufficient to remark that these two trials only 
showed, to quote from Admiral Ryder's Report, that 
she " was the slowest of the eight ships on that point 
" of sailing, viz., on a wind under all plain sail," and 
tliat the results of previous trials have shown that her 
real position, as regards sailing capability, among the 
shii)s of the squadron is much higher than it would 
appear to be from those trials. To these facts re- 
garding the sailing of our iron-clads I shall only add 
that the * Hercules * has also l)cen shown to be a very 
good vessel under sail, and in the opinion of one of the 
ollicers in the squadron is "next best to the * Warrior.*" 
Ill this vessel the jointed balanced rudder admits of 
being used as an ordinary rudder when under sail 
alone, and by this means the rapid stoppage of the way 
caiuscd by the siiDple balanced riukler of the * Bellero- 
phon,' when she is going about, is prevented, and there 
is consequently not the Siinie liability to miss stays. 

These facts will serve to show the reader that our 
iron-clads, whatever their imperfections as sailing 
ships, are not deficient in sailing powers as far as they 
arc requisite in sea-going cruisers possessing steam- 
power albo. The capability of these ships to undex-take 
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tlie most distant voyages cannot, however, be better 
illusti*ated than by a brief reference to tlie performances 
of one or two of them, and those not by any means the 
best sea-boats of the armoured fleet. Lord Henry Lennox, 
in one of his speeches on the Navy Estimates in 
18G8, referred to a voyage made by the converted 
iron-clad * Ocean ' from the Mediterranean to Batavia. 
In the course of this voyage the ship encountered very 
severe weather, especially after passing the meridian 
of the Cape of Good Hope on the way to St. Paul's 
Island in mid-ocean. Some idea of the violence of this 
storm may be obtained from the fact that every boat at 
the davits was stove. One of the officers, writing on 
this subject, observed — "No wooden ship could have 
"gone through it better, and a good many worse." 
He also stilted that "under sail alone we have gone 
" 12 knots,'' and that the runs made per day varied 
from 195 to 243 knots, the latter giving an average 
speed of more than 10 knots per hour. If any addi- 
tional proof were required of the capability of our iron- 
clads to proceed to any part of the world, the voyage 
of the * Zealous ' to Vancouver's Island might be men- 
tioned, as she also encountered heavy weather and 
behaved admirably. 

At the same time I cannot help believing that, if w^e 
had not resorted to excessive length in the earlier iron- 
clads, we might have looked for better average per- 
formances in the squadron generally, and should have 
set up a higher standard of capability in all the 
essential movements of ships under sail. It is satis- 
factory to know that two of the powerful iron-clads 
now building, the *Swiftsure' and * Triumph/ are \o 
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carry lifting screws, and will have a largo spread of 
canvas ; so that the construction of the * Thunderer * 
and * Devastation/ without the compromises and 
drawbacks which the presence of niasU and spars 
iiniK)se, will be attended by the construction of other 
ships for distant service i)Ossessing 8U|)erior tjualities a.s 
sailing vessels. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ROLLING OF TOE IRON-CLADS. 

There is no feature in the performances of our iron- 
clad ships which has been so much misrepresented and 
misunderstood as that of their rolling at sea. From 
the reports and criticisms of some persons, it would 
appear that these ships roll to an extent which is mo^t 
excessive in comparison with wooden line-of-battle sliips 
and frigates ; and that in a very moderate sea-way the 
iron-clads cannot open their main -deck ports and 
fight their guns without shipping large quantities of 
water. I hope to give the reader the means of judging 
for himself as to the correctness of these views in 
the course of the following remarks, but think it proj^er 
at once to deny that they are true. In fact, instead 
of all our iron-clads being heavy rollers as alleged, 
several of tliem are remarkable for their steadineiss, 
being much superior in this respect to the wooden 
ships, while the great majority are at least equal in 
steadiness to the line-of-battle ships and frigates. In 
support of this statement I will refer to a few of the 
Reports of the Admimls in command of the Channel 
Squadron* Admiral Smart says that the iron-clads he 
had with him in 1863 (which are by no means the 
steadiest of our ships) did not roll more than the screw 
line-of-battle ship * Revenge/ From Admiral Dacres' 
Report for 1864, it appears that the 'Edgar' liue-of- 
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battle shij) rolleJ through greater angles than any of the 
iron-cladfi, exceeding even the * Prince Consort/ which 
is considered a comparatively inferior ixjrfonner among 
tlio armoured ships. Admiral Yelverton's Report for 
ISGG, and Admiral Warden's Kei)orts for 18G7 and 18G8, 
do not bear directly upon this |X)int, as there were no linc- 
of-battle ships in the squadrons; but from the records of 
the maximum angles rolled through, it ap^x^ara that 
several of the iron-clads behaved better than wooden 
ships would have done under similar circumstances. 

The trials of French ships also go to prove that the 
iron-clads do not roll excessively, in comparison with 
wooden ships. I will give one example of this, taken 
from the reports of the squadron which was tried at sea in 
18G3. In the heaviest weather the ships experienced on 
this occasion, three out of five armoured ships rolled less 
than the * Tourville* line-of-battle ship, and the other two 
iron-clads rolled very little more than the wooden ship. 

These facts constitute a general answer to the state- 
ments so often made as to the heavy rolling of the iron- 
clads ; a more detailed answer will be given further on. 
I will first turn, however, to the question of their fight- 
ing capabilities in a sea-way, as to which the public have 
been equally misinformed. Here, again, I must refer to 
the records of the trials of our Channel Squadrons, and 
I will take Admiral Warden's Report for 18G7 as our 
guide. The long series of trials recorded in this Report 
show that, with one exception (the *Lord Clyde*), all 
the iron-clads could have fought all their guns on all 
occasions, although in doing so they would, on several 
occasions, have shipped water through the main-deck 
ports. This shipping of water is not an unusual thing 
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in wooden war ^\\}Bj and naturally leads to the mention 
of a fact which is frequently overlooked in the discus- 
sion of this question of rolling. Our iron-clads are 
frigates, carrying, at least, the greater part of their guns 
on the main deck ; hut they are nearly all as large as, 
and many of them are larger than, line-of-battle ships. 
The line-of-battle ship, however, had at least two gun- 
decks ; and frequently, when the ship rolled heavily, 
the lower-deck ports had to be closed, and the main- 
deck guns only could be fought. This diiference between 
armoured ships and line-of-battle ships seems to have 
entirely escai>ed the observation of many writers and 
speakers. They expect the iron-clad, with her gun 
deck, say, 8 feet above water, to fight her guns in as 
heavy weather as that in which a wooden two-decker 
could fight her main-deck guns, carried, say, 15 feet 
above water, when the lower-deck guns of the latter 
would be rendered entirely useless by the sea washing 
over the ports, and necessitating their being closed. 
This is obviously most unfair and improper ; but I may 
remark, in passing, that the wisdom of giving armoured 
upper-deck batteries to iron-clads — as has been done in 
recent ships — hence becomes apparent. It need only 
be added tliat in such dissimilar vessels as iron-clads 
and line-of-battle ships the number of guns which can 
be fought aflfords no test of the comparative rolling; 
and it is frequently found that the iron-clad frigates can 
fight their main-deck guns in weather when wooden 
frigates would have to close their ports. 

Before proceeding to examine the records of the 
actual rolling of our iron-clads, I desire to call attention 
to a few popular but erroneous impressions on the sul>- 
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ject. One of the most generally received of these is the 
belief that the heavy weights of annour carried on the 
sides tend to make iron-clads roll. To the mipro- 
fessional eye there does appear to be a ** top-heaviness ** 
in annoured ships ; but this is more apparent than real. 
Comparing an iron-clad with a line-of-battle ship, we 
find the former with less lofty sides, and with a single 
gun-deck ; so that, although the sides are covered with 
armour, the weights, as a whole, are not carried so high 
out of the water. For the sake of illustrating this point 
more fully, I will take the case of a converted iroii-clad, 
say, of the * Caledonia ' class. The two-decked wooden 
ships which were turned into armoured frigjxtcs had 
their sides cut down considerably, and the main deck 
and its battery removed ; while the armour, although 
about equal in weight to the parts removed, is not as 
high above water. The iron-clad is, therefore, less top- 
heavy than the wooden ship was previously to being 
converted ; in other words, the conversion has the eflcct 
of bringing down the centre of gravity of the ship. Tlie 
truth of this has been confirmed by actual experiment 
and calculation for several converted ships, and it is 
equally true of iron-built armoured vessels that they are 
less over-weighted than wooden line-of-battle ships. 

The fallacy of the popular impression will, however, 
be seen still more clearly from a considemtion of the 
behaviour of actual ships. The French have, as is well 
known, two vessels, the *Solferino* and * Magenta," which 
are remarkable for being the only two-decked iron-clads 
ever built. Their external appearance is that of ordi- 
nary Hne-of-battlc ships, with the exception of the bows, 
which arc " spur-shaped," and specially constructed 
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for ramming. They h«ave two tiers of protected guns, 
and their armour extends to the upper-deck. Now, if 
overweighting on the upper portion is to be found in 
any iron-clad, it will assuredly be found in these high 
ships, with a gun-deck more than ordinary iron-clads 
possess, and with their armour reaching to so great a 
height ; so that, according to the popular belief, they 
should roll excessively. So fur from this being the case, 
it appears from French official reports that these vessels 
are far superior not only to the other iron-clads but 
also t6 the wooden two-deckers tried on the same occa- 
sions. The explanation of this singularly good beha- 
viour will be given hereafter ; but, for tlie present, it 
will suffice to say that this practical disproof of the cor- 
rectness of the popular view admits of no answer. 

It is not surprising, however, that those who think 
ordinary iron-clads " top-heavy ** should also believe 
that ships with a small ** free-board/* or height of side 
above w^ater, must be very steady ; in fact, the one is 
repeatedly set forth, in the press and elsewhere, as a 
natural corollary to the otlier. The special subject in 
connection with which these remarks are most fre- 
quently made is the relative merits of low-decked 
turret-ships and broadside iron-clads, the former being 
supposed to roll much less than the latter. Here again 
facts contradict the general belief, and show that low- 
decked ships are not necessarily steadier than ordinary 
vessels. For instance, the turret-ship *Wivem,' be- 
longing to the Koyal Navy, has a low free-board (aboi^t 
4 feet), and is very lightly armoured, while her arma- 
ment is also very light Yet on one occasion her be- 
haviour at sea was so bad that she had to be brought 
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head to wind in order to prevent her shipping large, and, 
of course, dangerous, quantities of water, the extreme 
angle of roll rising to 27 degrees each way. This is not a 
singular case, as may be supposed. The * Prinz Hendrik * 
also — a Dutch turret-ship which once received much 
praise — ^has rolled so heavily, when in the trough of the 
sea, as to make it very desirable to bring her head to wind. 
In contrast with this heavy rolling of low-decked ships, 
we can point to the * Achilles,' which, according to Ad- 
miral Warden's Reix)rt, was comparatively quite steady 
in the trough of the sea under very similar circmn- 
stances, although she has lofly armoured sides ; and also 
to the * Hercules,' the steadiness of which ship is well 
known. It will scarcely be asserted, in the face of 
these facts, that by diminishing the height of a ship 
above water, and by this means alone, rolling may be 
almost entirely prevented. There can be no doubt that 
si lips of the monitor type are, in general, very steady, 
although the reports of their commanding officers show 
that they sometimes roll considerably, but this steadiness 
is in a great measure due to the fact that the waves wash 
over their decks instead of striking against, and rumiing 
up, the sides. Very serious disadvantages, of course, 
accompany the steadiness of these ves^^cls. In this place 
I need only mention those connected with working the 
turret guns in a heavy sea. When waves are breaking 
over an ordinary monitor, she may remain comparatively 
steady, but the guns, being at such a small height out 
of water, could only be fought with difficulty, if fought 
at all. In similar weather a broadside ship would pro- 
bably roll more than a monitor (although, as we have 
seen, this is not necessarily the case), but, having been 
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constructed with lofty sides for the very purpose of 
figbting her guns under such circumstnnocs, she could 
do so safely; and surely the fact that in fighting 
capability the broadside ship is superior more than 
outweighs the greater occasional steadiness of the 
monitor. The reader will not fail to remark also 
that the low-decked ships liithcrto built are not sea- 
going, in the proper sense of the term, although pro- 
posals have been made to use them for sea service; 
whereas broadside ships can, as I have shown, make the 
longest passages, and encounter storms, with perfect 
safety. 

Another point deserving notice is the belief ent(»r- 
tained by many that mere weight, irresi^ctivc of height 
out of water, tends to produce excessive rolling in iron- 
clads. This is also an error, as the records of trials 
prove that the heaviest sliips are also, in most cases, the 
steadiest — the * Hercules,* for example, rolh'ng much 
less than the * Pallas,' and the * Bellerophon ' than tlie 
* Besearch.' In fact, the heavier a sliip is the greater 
is the resistance she offers to being set rolling, a state- 
ment which it is scarcely necessary to illustrate, as wo 
are all familiar with the fact. It is true that great 
weight tends to sustain motion when it has begun, but 
even then it does not increase rolling. In fact, as far 
as the mathematical theory of rolling goes, a ship's 
beliaviour is entirely independent of her weight, although 
the heavier ship has the advantage of requiring a greater 
effort to set her rolling, and is therefore, coeteris jMiribu^ 
steadier than a lighter vessel. In this connection it is 
proper to state, that the amount of armour carried does 
not influence a ship's rolling as many Hup[)ose it does. 
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Tlic * Minotaur' and * Achilles,* for instance, arc equally 
steady, altliough the arrangement and weight of their 
armour are so very different ; and other ships, quite as 
dissimilar in these respects, are very similar in their 
rolling. The form of a ship's bottom has been thought 
by some persons to have a great effect on her rolling, 
but this does not appear to be true, within the limits of 
form which are met with in actual ships, excei)t as 
regards easiness of motion, which is largely influenced 
by the form of the ship in the neighbourhood of the 
water-line. These are some of the chief popular views 
on the subject of the rolling of iron-clads which require 
to be set right, and the consideration of which will not, 
I think, be unprofitable to the reader. 

The dilHculties with which a naval architect has to 
gmi)ple in designing a steady iron-clad are not, and 
from the nature of the case can hardly be, realised by 
the public. For instance, it is not generally known 
tlijit a ship's rolling depends largely upon, and varies 
with, the character of the waves she encounters in 
relation to the time in which she would j)erform an 
oscillation if set rolling in still water. A vessel may 
be very steady under some circumstances, and yet she 
may fall in with waves of even less magnitude, but 
of such a '* period " as to gradually increase the angles 
to whicli she rolls. This can be illustrated from 
Admiral Warden's Report. The ' Warrior' and *Lord 
AVarden' rolled very similarly on several occasions, 
and it might reasonably have been assumed that they 
would behave alike under most circumstances ; but on 
some trials, the only change in the circumstances being 
in the state of the sea, the * Warrior' rolled much less 
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than the * Lord Warden,* Similar remarks apply to 
the relative rolling of the sister ships * Lord Warden ' 
and ^ Lord Clyde/ the latter in general rolling much 
more heavily, but on one occasion being steadier than 
the former. This case is also interesting as an illustra- 
tion of the fact that sister ships, built from the same 
drawings, do not always behave similarly. The de- 
signer, of course, cannot predict the weather which 
any ship may encounter, and if he could, the attempt 
-would be hopeless to produce a ship which should be- 
have equally well in waves of diflferent " periods." All 
he can do is to give such properties to the new vessel 
as experience has shown desirable; and this has, I 
consider, in the great majority of cases, been done satis- 
factorily in our iron-clads. 

Besides the influence of the wave-period upon a ship's 
rolling, there is the further consideration tliat changes in 
the weights carried produce corresponding changes in the 
rolling. These changes are to some extent unavoidable, 
being in a war ship principally due to variations in the 
quantity of coals, provisions, ammunition, and stores on 
board. In any criticisms on the rolling of iron-clads 
on particular occasions, it is consequently necessary to 
take into account not only the state of the sea, but also 
the stowage of the ship, as otherwise very false opinions 
may be entertained. The construction of the hull also 
exercises considerable influence on rolling. A wood- 
built iron-clad, for example, is very differently con- 
structed from an iron-built armoured vessel, and the 
proportion of the weight of hull to the total weight of 
the ship and her lading (in other words, to the total 
displacement) also differs very considerably in the two 
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ships. The centre of gravity of the wood hull is com- 
paratively low. These facts tend to prepare us for the 
fact which the trials of the Channel Fleet have de- 
veloped, viz. that on the whole wood-built ships roll 
more than those built of iron. 

The manner in which the observations of a ship's 
rolling are made and recorded necessarily forms an 
important feature in any remarks on her qualities. In 
our own Navy, the records are made in accordance 
with a detailed scheme of instructions issued by the 
Admiralty, and embrace accounts of the state of the 
sea, and force and direction of the wind ; the stowage, 
draught, and course of the ship; and the angles 
rolled through, as well as the number of oscillations 
per minute. The two last-named features supply infor- 
mation as to the range and the rate of the ship's rolling 
re8|)ectivcly. The angles recorded are always the 
total angles rolled through ; in other words, the sum of 
tlie angles to port and starboard. The oscillations 
recorded are the number of times the ship passes from 
port to starboard, .and vice vcrsdy per minute. Three 
instniments are in general use in our Navy for 
measuring the angles of roll — the pendulum, the 
clinometer, and the bar or batten instrument. The 
last alone is correct, and is used in all the ships -of 
tlie French navy, the angle being determined by an 
observation of the horizon. The pendulum is a very 
bad instrument for measuring the roll, usually indicating 
larger angles than the ship moves through, especially 
when she is rolling heavily. We should anticipate 
this from the fact that, even when a vessel is roUing 
modei-ately, everything which is freely suspended on 
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board is put into violent motion. In order to illustrate 
the errors of tbo pendulum and the mistakes which 
must arise from its employment, I need only turn to 
Admiral Warden*s Report. On one occasion the 
*Lord Warden's' rolling amounted to 11'4 degrees 
according to the pendulum, but only reached 9"1 
degrees according to the bar instalment; and on 
another trial the indications of the two instruments 
gave 14*9 and 12 degi'ees respectively as the angle of 
roll. These are, as we shall see, by no means the 
greatest diflferences which are recorded, but are given 
as average specimens. The clinometer is a somewhat 
l)etter instrument than the pendulum, but its indica- 
tions are not reliable, as it also often gives a greater 
angle than the ship actually rolls. I will not enter at 
greater length into this subject, but think that enough 
has been said to bring home to the reader the necessity 
for careful observations with reliable instruments. 

The theoretical investigations connected with the 
subject of rolling are of too abstruse a character to be 
introduced into this chapter. The labours of Mr. 
Froude (who has within the last few years taken 
the lead in this matter), and of the other gentlemen 
who have devoted their attention to the subject, have, 
however, resulted in the establishment of two great facts 
which can scarcely fail to be interesting to the general 
reader. The first of these facts is that the principal 
thing (although not by any means the only one) which 
influences rolling, is the distance between the centre of 
gravity of a ship and the i)oint known to naval archi- 
tects as the "metacentre ;** the second is that a ship's 
rolling at sea is largely influenced by the perio<l, Ac, of 
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tho waves bIic meets with. Experience confimis the 
accuracy of both these deductions. As to the latter we 
need make no further remarks, since it has been pre- 
viously illustrated by reference to the trials of the 
Channel Squadron; but the former requires a » brief 
notice. Ships which have a great distance between 
the centre of gravity and the metacentre are technically 
termed " stiff," and will cairy large spreads of canvas, 
but they usually roll with violence. On the other 
hand, ships which have a moderate distance between 
these points are not so stiff, and roll moderately ; while, 
if this distance becomes very short, a ship will be 
very '* crank,'* and might possibly l)e upset under some 
circumstinces — for example, by accumulated motion re- 
sulting from the action of very long waves. In order 
to render this point clearer I will cite a few facts, 
^lu the French squadron referred to above there were 
five iron-clads, which stand in the following order as 
regards the distances between the centres of gravity 
and the metaccutres — * Solferino,' * Magenta,' * Gou- 
ronnc/ * Invincible,' and * Normandie.' The * Solferino ' 
has the least distance, and is the steadiest ship, and the 
others are reported to have stood precisely in the order 
in which they are named as regards their rolling. In 
our own Navy similar results have been obtained. 
For example, the * Achilles' has a distance of about 
3 feet between the centre of gravity and the metacentre, 
and is a remarkably steady ship ; whereas the * Prince 
Consort,' with a distance of 6 feet, rolls much more than 
the * Achilles.' It is even more interesting to remark 
that^ although the * Warrior ' and * Achilles ' are nearly 
identical in external form, the forrner has a greater 
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distance between these two points than the latter, and 
is not nearly so steady. 

These illustrations will serve to show the desirability 
of making the distance between the centre of gravity 
and the metacentre — or, in technical language, the 
** metticentric height '* — as small as is consistent with 
a proper amount of sail-carrying power, or stability, 
when a new iron-clad is being designed; and this 
course has been followed in all recent ships. The 
position of the metacentre is determined by the form 
and dimensions of a ship, especially at the water-line, 
and by the total displacement ; and tlie position of the 
centre of gravity is fixed by the stowage of the weights 
on board, the disposition of the armour, and the mode 
of constructing the hull. On certain fixed dimensions 
there is a greater scope for altering the position of the 
centre of gravity than for moving the metacentre, and 
the results of our experience may be broadly stated 
as follows : — ^A high position of the centre of gravity 
tends to produce steadiness, and a low position tends 
to cause excessive rolling. The recognition of these 
principles leads to the explanation of some of the 
apparently strange facts connected with the subject 
of rolling. For instance, wood-built iron-clads have 
heavier hulls than those built of iron, and the weights 
of engines, boilers, &c., are placed low down, all of 
which tends to bring down the centre of gravity, and 
as the result the wood-built ships roll more heavily 
than the iron-built ships. There are, of course, great 
difierences among the iron ships themselves, due in 
great measure to different positions of their centres of 
gravity resulting^om variations in the armour, anna- 
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mcnt, heights of engines and boilers, and stowage. 
Take, for example, the two ships above referred to, the 

* Achilles' and * Warrior/ Their external forms are 
almost identical, but the * Achilles' has an armour belt 
throughout the length, which the * Warrior ' has not, 
by which the centre of gravity is brought higher up ; 
she also has other weights above the water which the 

* Warrior ' has not, and her displacement is greater 
than the * Warrior's,' which brings down the meta- 
centre, so that the combined effect of these changes is 
to make the * Achilles ' the steadier ship of the two. 
In recent ships, such as the ^ Bellerophon ' and ' Her- 
cules,' the position of the centre of gravity has been 
raised, by means of deep double bottoms and other 
contrivances for carrying the great weights of engines, 
boilers, &c., as high up as possible. 

The fallacy of the popular belief that rolling is 
caused by carrying heavy weights on the upper works 
of iron-clads is rendered still more apparent by these 
facts, which form a complete answer also to the attack 
made upon the * Invincible' class in our own Navy. 
These vessels have, as before stated, armoured upper- 
deck batteries, the weight of which being carried at 
sucl) a height above water has been said, not only 
by unprofessional writers and speakers, but by pro- 
fessed naval architects, to be conducive to rolling. 
The probability, amounting almost to certainty, is, 
however, that these upper-deck batteries alone would 
make the ships steadier, as they bring up the centre 
of gravity; although, on the other hand, the great 
sail-power of these ships, necessitating, as it does, 
a considerable amount of stability, has put a limit 

L 2 
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to this improvement. The good behaviour of the 
*Magents\' and *Solfcrino' also becomes intelligible 
when it is remembered that their lofty sides, their 
additional gun-deck, and the unusual height of their 
armour, all tend to bring the centre of gravity higher 
than it is in ordinary iron-clads. 

In concluding these general remarks on rolling, I 
may state that the trials of our recent ships prove that, 
on the whole, this important and difficult subject has 
been successfully grappled with ; and the trials of our 
most recent broadside frigate, the 'Hercules,* have 
shown her to be all that could be desired as a steady 
gun platform. The *Lord Clyde/ * Royal Oak,* and 
* Prince Consort,* do undoubtedly roll more than the 
iron-built ships ; but' this, as we have already ix)inted 
out, is due in a great measure to the fact that they 
have wooden hulls. The * Lord Warden ' is steadier, 
the difference in behaviour being caused, most probably, 
by her upper weights being somewhat greater than 
those of the * Lord Clyde,* a fact which tends to raise the 
centre of gravity, and therefore to prevent rolling. 

I now propose to consider the results of actual trials 
of rolling, so far as the records given in the Reports 
on our Channel Squadron will enable me to go, and to 
give a brief remmi of these results. Admiral Dacre's 
Report for 1864 shows that on the four days when all 
the ships were together, the means of the extreme rolls 
recorded were as follow: — * Hector,* 10 degi-ees; 
•Warrior* and * Defence,* 10-25; * Black Prince,* 
11-05; 'Prince Consort,* 11-75 ; and * Edgar* (wooden 
line-of-battle ship), 14-25. The ' Warrior*8' rolling 
was measured by a different instrument from that used 
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on board the other ships, so that she cannot bo fairly 
compared with them. This record is, however, of 
great interest, on account of the comparison it renders 
jx)ssible between the behaviour of the iron-clads and 
the wooden two-decker, the latter proving ihe licaviest 
roller in the squadron. In Admiral Yelverton's Report 
for 18G6, there are given examples of the comparative 
rolling of several of the iron-clads, obtained from three 
days' observations, of which the mean results are: — 
* Achilles' and *Bellerophon,' G*6 degrees ; ' Hector,' 1 1*3 ; 
' Ocoan,' 14-3 ; * Lord Clyde,' 16'1 ; ^Pallas,' 1 7-3. These 
arc, it will be remembered, the sums of the angles of roll- 
ing to port and to starboard. The only ship present 
at both trials was the * Hector,' and she, from being 
steadiest on the first occasion, dropi)ed into the third 
place on the second, although her rolling was not much 
gi^eater. Hence it would naturally be inferred that the 
'Acliillcs' and *Bellerophon* were steadier ships th«in 
any of those present in the 18G4 squadron ; and this 
inference has been shown to be correct by further trials. 
The tlnce heaviest rollers are wood-built ships, a fact 
which partly explains their behaviour. The small size 
of the * Pallas/ as compared with the other ships, puts 
her at a great disadvantage as regards comparative 
rolling in ordinary waves. 

Admiral Warden's Report for 18G7 is much more 
detailed in its records of rolling than either of the pre- 
ct'ih'ng Reports. The performances of various ships are 
" jc. Jed separately, and there are, in addition, abstract 
returns giving the mean results of the rolling of all the 
ships tried on various occasions. The ti-ials extended 
over portions of the months of August, September, and 
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October ; and in my remarks upon the results I will, 
for oonvenienoey follow the arrangement adopted in tlie 
Beport» beginning with the returns for August. On 
the 12th of that month, records of the behaviour were 
made, when the four ships * Minotaur,* ' Achilles/ 
*Bellerophon,' and *Lord Clyde,* were proceeding for 
10 hours at a 5-knot speed under steam, the sea being 
nearly smooth. The * Lord Clyde * was the only ship 
which rolled at all, and her maximum angle was only 
3 degrees. From the 14th to the 17th of August, the 
'Achilles' is stated to have rolled very slightly, 
the maximum angle being 4 degrees ; the other shij^s 
are not mentioned. On the 20th, the squadron was 
under sail only, with a somewhat heavy sea on the 
beam and bow, and the total mean rolls, measured 
by the pendulmn, were : — * Minotalur,* 4*8 degrees ; 
* Achilles,' 5-8; * Bellerophon,' G-8 ; *Lord Clyde,' 
12*3. On the 21st the * Achilles* is reported to have 
rolled very slightly, her motion being scarcely per- 
ceptible, and the remaining ships are not mentioned ; 
but on the 23rd, the squadron being under steam in a 
moderate sea, the pendulum gave the following total 
mean rolls: — * Minotaur,' 3*6 degrees; * Bellerophon ' 
and * Achilles,' 4 ; * Lord Clyde,' 6*75. It may appear 
strange that I should select the pendulum observations 
after remarking on the errors incident to the iise of 
that instrument ; the reason is that this was the only 
instrument with which all the ships were supplied. 
The *Lord Clyde's' rolling was, no doubt, made to 
appear greater than it really was by these observations; 
and this is rendered certain by the fact that on the 
20th, when the total mean roll was 12*3 degrees by 
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the pendulum, that by the clinometer was only 10*4 
degrees. It is to be regretted that the bar instrument 
with wliich the *Liord Clyde* was furnished was not 
used on this occasion, the reason given being that 
the ^^main trysail slicet was hauled ail, and in the 
" way of fixing this instrument ; ** for if the observa- 
tions had been made, the true behaviour of the ship 
would have been known. The total mean roll includes, 
as we have before stated, both the angles of heel to 
port and to starboard; when the *Lord Clyde,* for 
example, had a total roll of 12.3 degrees, her roll to 
port was a little less than half that amount, and that to 
stiirboard a little more than half. The trials for August 
were not made in severe weather, with the exception of 
that on the 20th, on which occjision the * Lord Clyde * 
could not have fought her main-deck gims for about 
three or four hours, although the other ships could have 
fought all their guns throughout the day. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that, even when rolling most 
heavily, the upper-deck guns carried in the armoured 
bow buttery of the *Lord Clyde' could have been 
fought, and would in all probability have proved most 
formidable under the circumstances. 

Passing on to the September records, we find that the 
trials were made during the passage of the squadron 
from Portland to Berehaven. Only the * Lord Clyde ' 
and the * Bellcrophou ' are mentioned in the abstract 
returns for the 4th ;ind two following days, but by taking 
them in connection with the detailed reports for those 
days, we make out the following facts : — The * Belle- 
rophon's' total mean roll for the 4th was about 
6 degrees by the i>endulum, and the other ships did not 
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roll 60 much. On the 5th, the ships encountered a 
heavy sea in crossing the entrance to the Irish Channel, 
and the * Minotaur' rolled 12 degrees, the 'Achilles* 
13, the *Bellerophon' 15, and the *Lord Clyde* 19. 
The next day, in very similar weather, the rolling, on 
the whole, resembled that of the 5th, although on one 
occasion the * Minotaur * rolled 10 degrees, the * Bellc- 
rophon' 20 degrees (16 to starboard, and 13 to port), 
and the * Lord Clyde ' 23 to starboard, and 24J to ix>rt. 
These two days* trials constituted the severest tests of 
the rolling qualities of the iron-clads in the squadron, 
and it is consequently of great interest to enquire as 
to their fighting capabilities on these occasions. The 
* Bellerophon * could have fought her guns with perfect 
safety on the 5th, although the captain states that '' the 
" ports could not be kept permanently open." The 
reports do not state the capability of any of the ships to 
fight their guns on the 6th, except the * Lord Clyde,' 
which could not have fought her main-deck guns, as 
the sea was washing entirely over the ports ; and this 
was also the case with this ship at intervals on the 5th. 
I need hardly again draw the reader's attention to the 
upper^eck battery guns of this ship, which could, no 
doubt, have been fought with great eficct and perfect 
safety, although no information is given in the report 
as to her capability, or otherwise, in this respect. No 
remarks are made as to the fighting capability of the 
' Minotaur * and ' Achilles ' on the 5th ; but as they 
were steadier than the ' Bellerophon,' there is no doubt 
that they also coald have fought their main-deck guns. 
On the whole, therefore, the results of these trials in 
heav;' weather are very satisfactory. 
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The OctoW trials extended over a mnch longer 
period, and tlie number of ships in the squadron was 
larger. On the 0th the ships were under canvas, with 
a long heavy sea on the beam, and the total mean rolls 
were moderate for all the ships except the 'Lord 
Clyde/ The * Minotaur ' rolled 6*1 degrees, according to 
the pendulum observations, but only 3*8 degrees by the 
batten instrument, another illustration of the inaccuracy 
of the ]X5ndulum. No record was made of the * Belle- 
roi)hon'8' performance. All the other ships had bar or 
batten instniments, the observations with which gave 
tlie following total mean rolls: — * Achilles,* 5*9 degrees; 

* Warrior,' 7-5; 'Lord Warden,' 9-1; *Lord Clyde,' 
21-5. With the exception of the 'Lord Clyde,' the 
rolling of the ships on this occasion was probably less 
heavy than that of wooden frigates would have been 
under similar circumstances. The *Lord Clyde's' 
behaviour was not so satisfactory, as she rolled from 
9 to 12 degrees each way, and the captain's report 
states tliat, "when at general quarters, although the 
" guns, with lower half-ports up, might occasionally 
" have been worked, they were practically useless, as 
** the sea washed into the muzzles directly they were 
*' exposed." In the column headed " number of guns 
" that could be worked with safety," we find the 
remark " none ; " but this does not, of course, include 
the protected upper-deck guns before referred to. On 
the next day, the * Lord Clyde ' rolled quite as heavily, 
but the other ships only rolled moderately, and could 
have fought all their main-deck guns. Their total 
mean rolls by the bar or batten instruments were i — 

* Achilles, 2-2 degrees ; * Miuofciur,' 2*7 ; * Bellerophon/ 
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3 ; * Warrior/ 6-1 ; * Lord Warden/ 11-2. It is worth 
notice that the pendulum observations gave the ^ Belle- 
rophon* a total mean roll of 8*2 degrees on this 
occasion, although her actual roll was only 3 degrees. 
During the next three days, the weather was much 
more moderate, and the ' Minotaur ' and ^ Bellerophon * 
had no appreciable motion, while the * Achilles * only 
rolled 1*4 degrees on the 11th, and 3*2 degrees on the 
13th, being nearly steady on the 12th. The remainder 
of the squadron were also without much rolling motion, 
as will appear from the following total mean rolls of 
the 11th: — * Warrior/ 2*8 degrees; * Lord Warden/ 
4-9 ; * Lord Clyde/ 6-5. On the 12th, their behaviour 
was very similar ; and this was also the case with all 
the vessels, except the *Lord Warden,' on the 13th. 
This vessel, as we have seen, was considerably steadier 
on all preceding trials than her sister ship, the ^ Lord 
Clyde / but on this occasion, while the other ships were 
comparatively steady, and the * Lord Clyde * was only 
rolling 5-5 degrees, the *Lord Warden* rolled 12 
degrees. The explanation of this singular behaviour 
is, doubtless, to be found in the character of the waves 
among which she was rolling, as all other circum- 
stances remained unchanged from the preceding day. 
The squadron was under steam on the 14th, with a 
long and heavy sea on the quarter. The rolling was 
considerable, but all the ships, except the * Lord Clyde,* 
could have fought their main-deck guns, although the 
' Bellerophon/ * Warrior/ and * Lord Warden,* would 
have shipped some water through the ports in doing so. 
The ports of the * Lord Clyde * could be kept open, 
according to the captain's report, without shipping 
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water ; and yet it is added, ** none of her guns could 
** liave been fought without great caution,** As other 
ships were shipping water when fighting their guns, 
this report can only be explained by supposing that 
there were defects in the arrangements for controlling 
and working the guns of the * Lord Clyde/ The total 
mean rolls, measured by bar or batten instruments, on 
this trial were: — ^* Minotaur,* 6*2 degrees; * Achilles,* 
6-3; * Bellerophon,' 9-4; * Warrior,* 12-6; *Lord 
Warden,' 14*5 ; *Lord Clyde,* 21. Only two ships are 
mentioned as having rolled on the 15th : the ^ Achilles,* 
which rolled as much as 10 degrees, and the 'Lord 
Clyde,' which occasionally rolled deeply; both ships 
could, however, have fought their guns. 

The concluding series of trials recorded in this Report 
were commenced on the 25th of October, the * Prince 
Consort,' * Royal Oak,' and * Pallas,' having joined the 
squadron. No abstract return is given for this day, but 
from the detailed reports it appears that, with a 
moderate breeze and a very long swell, the maximum 
roll of the 'Achilles* was about 6 degrees, by the 
pendulum ; and that the average roll of the * Warrior ' 
was about 7 degrees, of the 'Prince Consort' about 
9 degrees, and of the 'Royal Oak' about 10 degrees. 
The next day's records only give information with 
respect to four ships, of which the total mean rolls 
were : — ' Achilles,' 2*5 degrees ; * Warrior,' 5*7 ; ' Royal 
Oak,' 10 ; and * Prince Consort ' (by pendulum), 10*4. 
The ' Prince Consort ' was the only ship which did not 
carry a batten instiniment, and her rolling was no 
doubt exaggerated by the pendulum observations. 
During the 27th and 28th the rolling was so slight 
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as to require no notice; but on the 29th, in a heavy 
sea, and under steamy some of the ships rolled con- 
siderably. Taking the observations with the batten 
instruments in all the ships except the ^ Prince Consort/ 
for which vessel the means of the pendulum and clino- 
meter observations are ti\ken, we find the total mean 
rolls to have been as follow : — * Minotaur,' 3*1 degrees; 
'Achilles/ 5-9; * Bcllerophon/ 8-6; 'Warrior/ 0; 

* Royal Oak* and * Prince Consort/ 11*1; *Lord 
Warden • and * Pallas/ 12; *Lord Clyde/ 27- J. All 
except the last-named ship could fight their main-deck 
guns ; and in the captain's rei)ort for the day we find 
it stated that the *Lord Clyde' **miglit have been 
** placed to have fought all her guns by bringing her 
'* head to the swell/' The records conclude with tlie 
trials of the 30th of October, when the sea was moderate, 
and the ships were under steam. The * Minotaur' 
and * Bellerophon ' had no appreciable motion ; the 
•Achilles' only rolled 2*6 degrees; and the total mean 
rolls for the other ships were given by the batten instru- 
ment as follow : — ^ Lord Warden/ 4*7 degrees ; * Royal 
Oak/ 5-3 ; * Prince Consort/ 5-7 ; * Warrior,' 6-3 ; ' Lord 
Clyde' and * Pallas/ 13. All the ships could have 
fought their main-deck guns on this occasion. 

From these records of rolling it appears tlmt the 

* Minotaur ' and * Achilles ' were the steadiest ships then 
in the squadron, the former having a slight advantage, 
which was probably due to her greater size and weight. 
These two vessels are rather superior to the * Bellero- 
phon/ which is steadier than the * Warrior/ When 
the comparative smallness of the ' Bellerophon ' in re- 
lation to these ships is taken into account, the high 
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position she occupies as regards freedom from rolling 
cannot fall to appear remarkable. As previously 
stated, the wood-built ships roll more than the iron 
ships, although the best of them, the *Lord Warden/ 
is but very little inferior to the * W«arrior/ The *Lord 
Clyde's ' behaviour is singularly bad, but as she is a sister 
ship to the * Lord Warden/ there can bo little doubt that 
she may be rendered much stciidier by raising some of 
the weights, or by some other equivalent means — in 
fact, there is no a priori reason why she should not bo 
equally steady with the * Lord Warden ' if the weights 
carried were similarly arranged. The remaining wood- 
built iron-clads were only present at a few trials, and 
were not tested by anything approaching to heavy 
weather except on the 20th October. As far as these 
trials go, however, the * Prince Consort * and * Royal 
Oak ' appear to be nearly as well behaved as the * Lord 
Warden,' and the * Pallas ' to be hardly as steady — a 
result not to be wondered at when the small dimensions 
of the * Pallas ' are taken into account. I would 
again call attention to the fact that throughout these 
trials all the ships, with the exception of the *Lord 
Clyde,' could have fought all their guns on all occa- 
sions, although they would sometimes have shipped 
water through the ports. 

The Report on the trials of the Channel Fleet in 1868 
also contains detailed returns of the rolling of several of 
the iron-clads during the cruise which extended from 
4th June to Gth July. I do not propose to go seriatim 
through these returns, as the weather was on nearly all 
occasions exceptionally fine, and shall simply state, with 
respect to most of the returns, that the figures given as 
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the result of the observations made show that the ^Mino- 
taur/ 'Achilles,' and * Bellerophon/ are the steadiest 
ships; that the 'Warrior 'is a little less steady; and 
that the other ships, particularly the * Royal Oak/ 
are not nearly so steady, although they behave quite 
as well as unarmoured frigates would probably behave 
tinder similar circumstances. The 'Hercules' was 
not present. There were, however, a few days 
on which the behaviour of some ships was such as 
to deserve notice, and I shall briefly refer to those 



On the 8th of June, when the ships were under plain 
sail, with a moderate sea on the beam and quarter, 
the force of wind being 4 to 6, the * Minotaur,' * Bel- 
lerophon/ 'Achilles,' and 'Warrior/ were scarcely 
moving, their total mean roll not exceeding 2i degrees, . 
when the ' Defence's ' roll was 8*8 degrees, the ' Royal 
Oak's' was 9*5 degrees, and the 'Prince Consort's' 
10*3 degrees. Even the maximum roll on this occasion 
was, of course, very moderate, and all the guns could 
have been fought in all the ships ; but the figures given 
are interesting as the means of comparing the behaviour 
of the different ships. On the 10th we find the total mean 
rolls recorded to be as follow : — ^ Minotaur,' 4*3 degrees ; 
'Achilles/ 6-2; ' Bellerophon/ 6-4; 'Prince Consort/ 
7-7; 'Warrior,' 9-3; 'Defence,' 112; 'Royal Oak/ 
14*3. The ships were under plain sail, the sea was 
*♦ moderate and long on beam/' and the force of wind 
3, or less than on the 8th. All the ships rolled more 
on this occasion than on the 8th, except the ' Prince 
Consort,' which had a total mean roll ^\ degrees less. 
This circumstance can only be explained by the different 
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character of the waves on the two days, as the ship s 
lading remained almost unal tered ; and it affords another 
illustration of the varying effect which waves have 
upon a ship's behaviour. The * Royal Oak/ although 
rolling considerably, could fight all her guns through- 
out tlie day. One other feature of the returns for this 
day deserves attention, viz. the fact that, while the total 
mean roll of the * Minotaur' was 8*2 degrees accord- 
ing to the pendulum, it was only 4*3 degrees according 
to the correct observations of the batten instrument. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that Captain Goodcnough 
states in his report that he considers the pendulum 
observations to bo ^^more th<in useless," and that he 
recommends the exclusive use of the batten instrument. 
On the 11th we find that the * Royal Oak ' and * Prince 
Consort' were rolling more heavily than on the pre- 
vious day, while all the other ships were steadier, the 
squadron being under steam. In fact, during some 
parts of this day the * Royal Oak ' could not have fought 
her main-deck guns with safety, althoiigh the captain 
remarks in his report — ^** In a case of emergency, and by 
" watching the rolls, the guns on the highest side may 
** be used." The * Prince Consort ' was much steadier 
than the 'Royal Oak,' her total mean roll being 11*1 
degrees, while the * Royal Oak's' was 10*2, and she 
could fight all her guns throughout the day ; but during 
a few hours about midday she rolled oecasionally so 
deeply as to render it probable that water would have 
been shipped at the ports in fighting the guns. The only 
explanation that can be offered of the fact that these two 
ships rolled so heavily on a day when most of the other 
ships were comparatively steady must be found in the 
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relative influence which the state of the sea had upon 
their rolling. The case of the * Prince Consort ' is 
especially interesting, as we find her on the 8th rolling 
more than any otlier ship in the squadron; on 
the 10th, in rougher weather, rolling less than the 
•Warrior/ * Defence,* and * Royal Oak'; and on the 
11th, when there was no wind, and the squadron was 
under steam, again rolling more than any ship except 
the * Boyal Oak/ Throughout the cruise the * Royal 
Oak * continued to he^ except on a few occasions, the 
heaviest roller among the large ships in the squadron, 
but the only times when she could not fight her guns 
were the few hours on the 11th, previously referred to, 
and from 5 to 6 o'clock on the morning of the 12th, 
when she wa« rolling 10 degrees to starboard and 11 
degrees to port. On the latter occasion the captain's 
report states that the guns might have been fought 
during the interval of the roll. 

No remarks are necessary respecting the returns of 
rolling from tlie 12th to the inth of June, when the 

* Pallas ' joined the squadron, as the weather was very 
fine and the rolling very moderate. On the 21st of June, 
when the * Minotaur' and * Bellcro])hon ' were pmc- 
tically still (their mean total roll being nine-tenths of a 
degree), the * Warrior' was rolling 1*4 degrees, the 

* Achilles' 2*1, the * Prince Consort* 3*1, while the 
roll of the * Royal Oak ' was 7' 7 degrees, that of 
the * Defence ' 9*4 degrees, and that of the * Pallas ' 
13*4 degrees. Although the * Pallas ' was rolling 
more than the other ships, she could fight all her guns 
and keep all her ports open. On tlie 22nd and 23rd 
the only ships whose total mean roll exceeded 6 degrees 
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were the * Royal Oak* and * Pallas,* both of which 
rolled heavily as compared with the other ships, 
although they were able to fight all their guns through- 
out the day. On one or two occasions during the re- 
mainder of the cruise, the * Pallas ' distinguished herself 
by rolling considerably more tlrnn the other ships, 
particularly on the 28th, when she had a total mean 
roll of IG degrees, while the ship which had the next 
greatest roll, the * Royal Oak,* only rolled 5*3 degrees. 
It must be remembered, however, that the * Pallas * is 
much smaller than any of the other shijis, and that, 
although she sometimes rolled more heavily, all her 
guns could be fought on all occasions. 

The returns for 1808 do not, as I have said, throw 
much liglit on the probable behaviour of our iron-clads 
in heavy weather at sea, but as all the shrjis except the 
* Defence ' had been present in the 18G7 squadron, this 
is the less to be regretted. The little which we can 
learn is, however, confirmatory of the conclusions drawn 
from the former trials, and tends to show, not only that 
our iron-clads do not roll excessively, but that most 
of them are comparatively steady. Trials at sea have 
shown that our last largo broadside ship, the 'Her- 
cules,' is probably the steadiest of all the iron-clads; 
certainly she ranks with the very best of them. 

The whole subject of rolling, in both its theoretical 
and its practical aspects, is still very unsettled; and 
from the nature of the inquiry it can hardly be brought 
to exact results. Theoretical investigations have done 
much to clear away misapprehensions with respect to 
the causes of, and remedies for excessive rolling, and 
have brought out the two great facts above-mentioned 
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— the effects of the metacentric height and of the wave 
period upon a ship's rolling in a sea-way. Practical 
observations and experiments have also been of great 
service, despite their inaccuracy and incompleteness, and 
have proved that theoretical conclusions agree very 
closely witli actual performance. What is wanted in 
order to advance our knowledge of the subject still 
further is a series of carefully conducted trials witli 
ships of different types, under varied circumstances of 
wind and weather, the observations being made and 
the results recorded in a more reliable manner tlian 
heretofore. I would not be misunderstood in these re- 
marks, as I have no intention to throw discredit upon the 
reports which appear in the Parliamentary Papers. In 
fact, as far as the Admiralty regulations go, there is 
little or nothing left to be desired in the mode of con- 
ducting the trials of rolling ; but any one who goes 
carefully over the records cannot fail to remark that 
in many respects they are very imperfect. We have 
already rcfen-ed to the fact thjit in many cases the 
angles of rolling were measured by different instru- 
ments in different ships, and have shown this to be 
a fruitful source of error. Of late this fault has been 
remedied by using the bar or batten instruments in all, 
or nearly all, our ships, and by this means checking 
the errors of the pendulum and clinometer observations. 
When uniformity in the method of conducting the trials 
and recording the results has become more general, we 
shall obtain more valuable and reliable information 
with respect to rolling than we now possess, and may 
hope to advance correspondingly in the improvement 
of our iron-clads. The most valuable aid to this end 
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must, ]iowevcr, be derived from the advanced scientific 
attainments of our naval officers, as the trials conducted 
by officers who have mastered the theory of rolling, 
and are cognisant of the special points requiring settle- 
ment, cannot fail to be more valuable than those 
carried out in a spirit of blind obedience to regula- 
tions, without any regard to, or knowledge of, the 
underlying principles. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



DI1IEX8I0NS OF THE IRON-CLADS. 



Rekerexce has already been made to tlie differences in 
dimensions and proportions existing among our iron- 
clads. I now proi)ose to enquire at greater length into 
those differences, and to describe in as popular language 
as possible the principles which have been developed in 
the designs of various ships. In order that the reader 
may readily grasp the facts connected with this subject, 
I have arranged them in the following table, which 
gives the lengths, breadths, and proportions of the 
longest and finest of our wooden vessels, as well as 
those of our most important iron-olads : — 



Shlpt. 



Length. 



BrcMltb. 



Proportion. 



Woodshtpe:— 
Longest threc-ilcckod Itne-of-battle aIii|M.. 
^ two4cckcd „ » •• 
„ firigntcs 

Iron-cUcb \-^ 

Warrior clan 

^linotaur n 

Defenoo and RcsiBtauoo 

Hector ami ValiaDt 

Caloikmia cLiim (couTcrtcd aliipa) . . . . 

Lord Clyde and Lord Waniea 

Bf^llerophon 

Pallaii 

FuTorite 

Prinoo Albert (tnrretrflhip). 

Hcrcolcs '• 

Ponelope 

S5n(*-""P«) {; 

InTincible claai 

Thunderer claaa (tnmtnilups) 

Rupert (nin) . 



Fl. IM. 

200 

254 9 

SOO 



FU Int. 

CI 

55 4 

52 



380 





58 4 


400 





50 A\ 


280 





51 2 


280 


2 


56 4 


273 





58 6 


2.S0 





58 11 


300 





5G 1 


225 





50 


225 





46 9> 


210 





48 1 


325 





50 


2(;o 





50 


330 





57 (5 


320 





53 


280 





54 


285 





58 


250 





53 



4-3 
4-6 
5-8 



6-7 
5-2 
50 
4-7 
4-7 
5-3 
4 '5 
4-8 
5-0 
5-5 
5-2 
5-7 
60 
5-2 
4-9 
4-7 
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On looking through tliis table, the reader cannot fail 
to bo struck with the increase in size and proportions 
in our earliest iron-clad frigate, the * Warrior,' as com- 
pared with the longest and finest ships which preceded 
her. The length is 80 feet greater than that of the 
longest wooden frigates, and the displacement of more 
than 9100 tons is 3000 tons greater than that of 
our largest wooden two -decked shijjs. These great 
changes were considered desirable in consequence of the 
adoption of annour-plating over about 213 feet of the 
aniidsliip part of the broadside. The objects kept in 
view in the design were the carrying of a considerable 
weight of armour on a long fine ship, of which the 
form was suited to a high speed relatively to the engine- 
power. It is well known that these objects were most 
satisfactorily attained, the high estimatctl speed having 
l)oen secured with a moderate proportional expenditure 
of power. 

The jxirtial system of protection being considered 
objectionable, for the reasons previously stated, the 
' Minotaur' class was designed. In these ships the 
intention was to combine complete protection with a 
proportional economy of steam-power similar to that 
obt;uned in the * Warrior.* The very large dimensions 
given in the table, and the load displacement of over 
10,200 tons, were then considered the least possible in 
order to fulfil the conditions laid down, and to enable 
the requisite weights of equipment to be carried. In 
this case also the high estimated s|x^ has been obtained 
on trial, but, owing to their gixiat length, tlieso vessels, 
even more than tliose of the * Warrior * class^ have been 
found unhandy and wanting in manccuvring power, a 
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feature of the utmost importance in war ships. Without 
for the present entering into the discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of long and short iron-clads, which will be con- 
sidered at length in the following chapter, it will be suffi- 
cient to state that in my opinion the designs of these 
two classes of ships were in error in this respect — that, 
in order to save a comparatively small amount of en- 
gine-power, very long, large, costly, and unhandy ships 
were constructed. In war ships it is no merit to have 
a large proportion of weights carried to steam-power 
developed, if that proportion is obtained by means of 
excessive length and size ; and an armoured ship should 
rather carry a large weight of armour and gims upon a 
short, cheap, and handy hull, a good speed being ob- 
tained by an increase in the steam-power. 

In the designs of the * Defence * and * Resistance,* 
which were prepared soon after the * Warrior's,' the 
dimensions and proportions were much more mode- 
rate, and the estimated speeds were lower. These 
ships are only 280 feet long, and the proportion of 
length to breadth exceeds 5 to 1 ; but the * Hector ' and 
* Valiant,* of the same length, are 2 feet broader, and 
have a proportion of about 5 to 1, these modifica- 
tions having been made in consequence of the difierent 
disposition of the armour. In the converted ships of 
the * Caledonia' class, there was, of course, comparatively 
little room for change from the original designs pre- 
pared for two-decked ships of the line. The length was 
increased by about 20 feet, and the breadth remained 
almost imchanged, their dimensions, when converted, 
being 273 feet long by 58^ feet broad, and the proportion 
of length to breadth being nearly the same as in the 
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finest two-deckers. The French converted ships of the 

* Gloire* class are nearly identical in proportions with 
tlic * Caledonia * class, but are about 18 feet shorter, and 
it is of interest to know that these moderate proportions 
have been retained in nearly all the ships of the Impe- 
rial Navy. In some ships the proportion of length to 
breadth has been raised to 5 to 1, and in a few of the 
floating batteries it is as low as 2^ to 1, but the latter 
ought hardly to be classed with ships. 

Having sketched the particulars of the dimensions 
and proportions of the earlier iron-clads, it becomes 
necessary to refer to the adoption of more moderate pro- 
portions in the ' Bellerophon ' and other recent ships. 
The opinions entertained by me on this much contix>- 
vertcd subject of long and short ships have been repeat- 
euly stated in public, and for the present I shall deal only 
with the results of the trials and experiences made with 
these ships, observing that the new method of design is 
based upon the considerations that a war ship should 
bo handy, and therefore of moderate length ; and that 
the high speeds thought desirable can bo obtained with 
fuller lines and a shorter ship, by adding somewhat to 
the engine-power. The increased manoeuvring power, 
and tlic reduction in prime cost, resulting from the adop- 
tion of moderate proportions, more than make amends 
for this small addition to the steam-power. 

This new method received its first illustration in the 

* Bellerophon,' and has undergone in that vessel a series 
of trials, the results of which are, on the whole, of a 
most satisfactory character. In order to enable the 
reader to judge for himself on this point, the following 
tabukr statements are given, which also afford the means 
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of comparing tlie oflTensive and defensive powers of tins 
vessel with those of longer ships. It may, however, 
be proper to state beforehand that the * Bellerophon/ 
having a central and a bow battery on the main deck, 
and being protected throughout the length at the water- * 
line, is so much suiHjrior oflfensively and defensively 
that she cannot be satisfactorily compared with the 
* Warrior' or * Black Prince/ which are only protected 
amidships. Still i< is worthy of remark that the * Belle- 
rophon * compares with the * Black Prince ' as follows, 
the measured-mile trials being taken as the indices of 
steam performance; observing that in this and the 
following comparison the excess in weight of the 
thicker backing adopted in the longer ships is not 
regarded, as this is fully counterbalanced by the much 
stronger skin-plating, and the longitudinal girders 
behind armour, fitted in the * Bellerophon ' ; — 



BcUcrophon. 



Weight of aimameDt | 359 toiw 

M armour 1089 „ 

Thiclroett of armour Cinches 

RebiKting Btrcngtli of armour, estimated as the\' q^ 

square of the thickness /: ^ 

Ppewl I 14-17 knoU 



Black Prinee. 



Ilorse-power (indicated) 
Coiit 



810 tons 
975 „ 
4^ inches 

20 

13-604* knots 



6521 ' 5772 

£364,327 ; £878,310 

(to which add a I 
pcrcvnUgv for t 
doclgrtfd charges) 



The advantage thus lies with the * Bellerophon * in 
every point of the comparison, excepting perhaps the 
cost (when swelled by the dockyard charges), and the 



* In this and the following Table on page 172 I have given tl)o maximum 
■peed attained by the ' BUck Prince' at load draught in the first seven years 
of her exisienoo» as tlio 14-knot trial of 18C8 came after the bulk of this 
chapter was written^ and is irreconcilable with all her former trials. 
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cngino-powcr. In addition, slie possegses extreme liandi- 
ness a8 compared with the ^ Bhack Prince/ wliich would 
be anticipated from the fact that she is 80 feet shorter. 
It may be objected to this comparison that the ^ Black 
Prince * is inferior in performance to her sister ship, the 

* Warrior ;' but while this is true, it is no Ioks a fact 
that both vessels are embodiments of the same prin- 
ciple. If, liowevcr, the * Warrior ' were taken as the 
representative long ship, it would still appear that the 

* BcUerophon ' had the advantage as respects armour 
and armament — and, of course, as respects handiness — 
while only very little inferior in sliced. The * Warrior's* 
indicated horse-power is, as we should expect, consider- 
ably less. This point will be examined further on in 
discussing the results of recent trials. 

The objection made above to the comparison of the 

* Ikllerophon ' with the * Black Princeton account of 
their different systems of protection does not apply to 
the comparison of the * Bellerophon * with the * Achilles,* 
as both vessels have a central battery and a water-line 
belt. The following table will give a good idea of the 
contrast between the two ships : — 



Wfiglit of ftnnamcnt 

„ onaour 

ThickneMofumioar 

Kosistiug btrength of armour, estimated aa before 

Ppcctl 

liorno-powcr (indicated) ., 

CoBt(nct) W .. \\ 



litfllcrophon. 



359toiu 


207 toils 


10S9 ^ 


1200 n 


Cinchca 


4i indies 


SG 


20 


14*17 knot! 


14-35 kiioU 


Cri2l 


5722 


£8^,327 


£470,330 



The * Achilles,' it must be remembered, is of the same 
dimensions and proportions as the * Warrior,* being 80 
feet longer and of more than 2000 tons' gre;iter dis- 
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placement than the ^ Bellerophon ;* yet we find tlie latter 
carrying thicker armour and a greater weight of arma- 
ment than the * Achilles/ The total weight of armour 
carried by the * Achilles * is, it is true, greater than that 
carried by the * Bellerophon/ but in the larger vessel it 
is spread over a very long hull, and is therefore only 
4i inches thick in the thickest part, whereas the * Bellero- 
phon * carries 6-inch plating. The * Achilles ' has a small 
advantage as respects speed and indicated horse-power ; 
this slight superiority being purchased at a cost of which 
the money value is represented by 100,000/. — the dif- 
ference between the first cost of the two ships — and of 
which the real value cannot be estimated without also 
taking into account their relative powers of offence and 
defence. The latter may, to some extent, be understood 
from the foregoing tiiblci but this must be supplemented 
by the superior handiness of the shorter ship. The 
difference of indicated power, amounting, as it does, to 
only 800 H.-P., really represents about 120 H.-P. nomi- 
nal of the new type of marine engine. This fact is 
worth notice, as the additional cost for engines of this 
increased power would not exceed 8000/. or 9000/., and 
this still leaves a very large margin (approaching one 
hundred thousand pounds) between the first costs of the 
two ships. It may, however, be thought that the expense 
involved in maintaining the additional power — extra 
fuel, &c.— during the period of the ship's service, would 
tend to still further decrease this margin, and tell 
against the shorter ship. That this would not be the 
case will be evident when it is obsei*ved that every 
means has been taken in the new type of engines to 
economise fuel ; and that the experiejuce gained on 
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actual service goes to prove that this aim has been most 
satisfactorily attained. It will also be obvious that the 
longer ship would require a larger number of men in 
the crew ; and that consequently the total cost of main- 
taining her will be considerably greater. On the whole, 
then, it may be fairly concluded that it would have 
been most improper to have made the * Bellerophon ' as 
long and as large as the * Achilles' in order to save 
a small amount of power, and thus to have sacrificed 
the other and very important advantages enumerated 
alx)ve. 

In the succeeding chapter I shall again have to 
refer to steam-trials made with the * Bellerophon,* and 
shall therefore pass on now to notice some of the other 
iron-clads, constructed since that vessel, in which similar 
moderate dimensions have been adopted. Several of 
these ships have been tried at sea, and the results 
obtained have been equally satisfactory with those 
obtained with the * Bellerophon.* The *Lord Clyde* 
and her sister ship, the * Lord Warden,* are included 
among those vessels, and are perhaps the most striking 
ilhistrations of the advantages of the new system of 
construction. They are 280 feet long, about 69 feet broad, 
and have a load displacement of about 7700 tons. The 
proportion of length to breadth is thus very little more 
than 42 to 1, while in the * Bellerophon * it is about 5 J 
to 1, in the * Warrior* 6 a to 1, and in the * Minotaur* 
63 to 1. The sides of these short broad ships are com- 
pletely protected, and there are in addition powerful 
bow batteries on the upper deck. The armour is 4J 
and 5 J inches thick, and there is besides an inner skin 
of L^-inch iron between the outside planking and the 
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timbers of the frames extending entirely around the 
battery for a depth of 10 feet. The armament is also 
very heavy, and the speed realised under steam is about 
13^ knots. The reader will gain a better idea of these 
vessels, however, from a comp<arison of some of their 
more important particulars with the corresponding 
particulars of the * Warrior * class. I have taken the 
* Lord Clyde* and the * Black Prince' as tlie represen- 
tatives of the two classes in the following comparison : — 



Length 

Weight of aimament . . 
„ ftrmoar 

Speed 

Ilorae power (indicated) 
Oost 



LorJ Clyde. 



280 feet. 
37GtoDs. 
1370 „ 
13-43 knots 
C0C4 
£2D4,481 
(U> wbicb add • pcr- 
onitai^ for dock- 
yard cfaarg^) 



Black mno«. 



380 feet 
340touB 
*>75 

13- C04 knots 
5772 
£378,310 



In speed and indicated horse-power, the * Black Prince/ 
it will be seen, has a very slight advantage ; but the 
short ship has some advantage as regards armament, 
and an immense advantage as regards armour, cost, and 
handiness. With these facts before him, I cannot 
imagine any one maintaining that the proper course to 
have adopted in designing the * Lord Clyde ' would 
have been to make her 100 feet longer than she is, to 
take away more than one-fourth of her armour and j»art 
of her guns, to deprive her of all bow and stem fire 
from protected guns, to leave almost half her length 
wholly unprotected, and to spend at least 50,000/. more 
upon her, in order to make her performance under 
steam quite equal with the same power to that of the 
longer ship. 

Other examples might be given of the favourable 
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results obtained with short ships. The * Lord Warden ' 
has been as successful as the * Lord Clyde/ and the 

* Pallas * (225 feet long and 50 feet broad) has realised 
over 13 knots. AVith tliese facts before him, the reader 
will not, I think, be surprised to find that the * Hercules/ 
although she lias about 1300 tons' greater displacement 
than the *Bcllerophon,' has very nearly the same pro- 
portion of length to breadth ; and that in the * Monarch/ 

* Penelope,* and the * Invincible * class, similar moderate 
proportions and dimensions have been retained. 

The ^ Hercules ' is the last ship tried, and it is but 
just, in conclusion, to state that in her, on a displace* 
ment of about 8700 tons and a length of 325 feet, a 
total weight of armour of 1481 tons is carried, the thick- 
nesses employed being 9, 8, and G inches. The * Black 
Prince ' carries 975 tons of 4i-inch armour, on a length 
of 380 feet and a displacement of about 9250 tons. The 

* Black Prince * has only the amidship part protected, 
while the * Hercules * has an armour belt throughout 
her length, rising to the height of a lofty main-deck ; 
in addition to central, bow, and stern batteries, in which 
the guns are cfEciently protected. Add to this the facts 
tliat the shorter and smaller ship carries about 140 tons 
greater weight of armament than the * Black Prince,' 
and can command an all-round fire from guns sheltered 
behind armour, while tlie battery guns of the long ship 
only have the ordinary broadside training (about 30 
degrees each way), and some idea will be gained of the 
advances that have been made in the j)Owers of ofience 
and defence of our iron-clads simultaneously with the re- 
duction of their proportions and dimensions from those 
first adopted. The speed attained by tliis vessel (the 
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* Hercules*) on her load-draught trial (14*69 knots) is 
greater than any other iron-clad (except the * Monarch ') 
has realised at load draught ; the engine-power required 
to drive her at that speed was, of course, very large ; but I 
have always held the opinion that the additional power 
required on account of her moderate proportions was 
much more than compensated for by the saving in first 
cost and the superior handiness which result, and I pro- 
vided for such additional power in the original design. 
As I shall have occasion hereafter to refer at some length 
to the comparative performance under steam of this ship, 
and of a design of longer and finer form which, except in 
handiness, would be her equal as an engine of war, I 
shall not discuss the subject further here. 

It may be thought by some persons that in the pre- 
ceding remarks too high a value has been put upon 
handiness in iron-clad war-ships, but that this is not the 
opinion of experienced seamen will appear from the 
following extracts from Beports of trials of ships com- 
posing the Channel Fleet. In his Report for 1864, 
Admiral Dacres observes : — ** As the speed of a steam 
^ fleet is only equal to that of its slowest ships so tho. 
** recent evolutions with ships of such different lengtli 
** and form have gone iar to show that the rapid 
" manceuyring of a fleet must be regulated by its longest 
** ships, for the diameter of the circles described by the 
** * Black Prince * and * Warrior,' being, say, 1000 yards 
** at moderate speed, a fleet of which they form part 
*' must move in circles with a radius of 500 yards, 
** instead of about 250, which could be done by vessels 
^ of the length and steering as readily under steam as 
** the * Hector : ' but to convince of the unhandiness of 
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** these vessels from their length with the present 
" means in our power of steering ships, I need only add 
" tliat, where other vessels require only to be two cables 
"apart, the * Warrior' and * Black Prince' must be 
" kept four cables." In another paragraph he says : — 
*' The great drawback to the many excellencies of this 
** class of vessel (the * Warrior ') is that their extreme 
" length interferes with their handiness in many most 
" important points." In 18G6, Admiral Yelverton 
w^rote as follows of the * Achilles,' which is of the same 
dimensions as the * Warrior ' : — " With all her good 
" qualities, the * Achilles ' is, from her great length, most 
" diilicult to handle ; and this defect in action, more 
" especially if engaged with a turret-ship, might be her 
" ruin. ... I feel certain that this ship might, and 
** probably would, have to go out of action to turn 
" round, thus exposing herself, in almost a defenceless 
" position, to the fire of more than one of the enemy's 
" ships." In concluding his Report, he added : — ** As the 
" result of this cruise I feel bound to award the first 
" place to the * Achilles.' I am, however, of opinion 
" that her great length is an insurmountable objection, 
" and have no hesitation in saying that ships of the 
" * Bellerophon ' class, from their size and general han- 
" diness, particularly under steam, will prove more 
" efficient and valuable for war purposes." 

In tlie Reports of the trials of the Channel Fleet in 
1868, Admiral Warden says that " the * Bellerophon ' is 
" the readiest and most easily handled under steam " 
of all the ships in the squadron. Admiral Ryder re- 
marks — " There can in my opinion be no doubt that, as 
" a general rule, tlie short class has and must have the 
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^ advantage, as regards general handiness under steam 
" alone^ over the long class," and in nearly the same 
words speaks of the comparative handiness of the two 
classes under sail alone, provided the short class have 
sail enough. The same opinion is expressed in most of 
the Reports of the captains of the diflFerent ships, Captain 
Goodenough, of the * Minotaur,' in a tabular form of the 
merits of the various vessels, giving the * Bellerophon ' 
more than twice as many marks for " handiness for 
** manoeuvre *' as he gives to any of the long ships, and 
Captain Vansittart, of the * Achilles,' stating that " there 
** cannot be a doubt the shorter ships are handier under 
" steam, sails furled, than their longer companions." In 
these Reports also the question of handiness in connec- 
tion with the power of ramming, or avoiding an enemy's 
charge, is considered, and the general opinion enter- 
tained is, as Admiral Ryder puts it, that " the short 
'* class must, amongst broadside ships, have the advaii- 
" tage over the long class for giving effect to ramming, 
** and also, but to a less extent, for escaping from being 
** rammed." The latter feature obviously possesses 
great importance, since there can be little doubt but 
that in future naval actions much will depend upon it, 
and the experience of Lissa proves that quickness of 
turning is absolutely essential in order that a ship may 
avoid being rammed. I shall revert to this subject 
hereafter. 

With these high estimates of the value of handiness 
before him, the reader will feel a greater interest in the 
following facts as to the relative turning powers of our 
long and short iron-clads. On the measured-mile trials 
of ships of the Navy it is usual to perfonn a complete 
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circle under full steam-power with the helm hard over, 
and to record the diameter of the circle traversed as 
well as the time occupied in turning. As these trials 
arc conducted by experienced staffs of naval and pro- 
fessional officers, and under very similar circumstances, 
they afford the best means which are accessible of 
testing a ship's manoeuvring powers. In the following 
table I have given the results of these trials for a few 
ships, in order to enable the reader to judge for himself 
as to their comparative handincss. 



I 

' Miiiotmr.. 
Warrior ., 
Acliillc>«< .. 
lk'Ili'roi>]Hin . 
Lonl Warden . 
Lord Clyde 



Tbne. 


IMamrirrofarelc. 


Mln. Kx. 


Yanli.. 


7 3d 


im 


9 10 


1050 


7 15 


Not rofonlo*] 


4 9 


551) 


4 48 


000 


4 56 


C31 



The great advantages possessed by the three short 
sliips, both as respects the time of turning «and the 
circle traversed, are so apparent as to require no 
comment. The * Belleroi)hon,' it will be seen, is the 
handiest ship, although slie is 20 feet longer than the 
* Lord Warden ' and * Lord Clyde,' her superiority being 
due, no doubt, to the balanced rudder with which she 
is fitted. Her moderate length is, however, the great 
cause of her handiness, as is evident from the fiiet that 
the other two short ships, having ordinary rudders, are 
so mTich sujierior to the three long ships, and so little 
inferior to the * Bcllerophon ' herself. Besides being 
much handier, the short ships require fewer men at the 
steering wheels than the long ships ; and in this respect 
the ' Ikjlleroplion ' btand^i pre-eniiiient, as her balanced 

X 
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rudder has the special advantage of requiring only a 
moderate force to put it over to a considerable angle — 
for example, on the measured-mile trial 8 men steered 
the * Bellerophon ' with her rudder at an angle of 37 
degrees, whereas the 'Minotaur* required 18 men at 
the wheel, and no less than 60 more at the tackles 
(total 78), with the rudder at only 23 degrees. It may 
be interesting to add that on the * Lord Clyde's ' trial 
12 men were at the wheel with the rudder at 25 
degrees, thus proving the otherwise obvious fact that 
short ships require much less power to steer them. 

The results obtained with the *' Hercules ' in the trials 
of turning power made on the measured mile in Stokes' 
Ray are, however, of even a more striking character 
than those just referred to. When steaming at full 
speed (14*691 knots), with 16 men at the steering 
wheels, and the helm over to about 40 degrees, she re- 
versed her course — that is, completed the half-circle — ^in 
1 minute 50 seconds. She turned the whole circle in 4 
minutes, its diameter being 527 yards when turning to 
starboard, and 597 yards when turning to port, giving 
a mean of 562 yards. In time of turning the * Hercules ' 
is therefore somewhat superior to the * Bellerophon,' 
while the circles of turning of the two ships are almost 
identical. Comparison is needless between the 'Her- 
cules* and any of the long ships named in the pre- 
ceding table. It is, however, only proper to state that 
this heavy ship can turn in less time than any war-ship 
afloat ; and that there is no merchant-ship of considerable 
size, whether twin-screw or single screw, which ap- 
proaches in speed of turning this ponderous and power- 
ful iron-clad. 
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Sea trials of tlie turning powei-s of ships aro not as 
veliablo as those made at the measured mile, this difier- 
ence arising principally from the facts that at sea different 
sliips are very differently managed, and that so much 
is left to the individual opinions of the officers in com- 
mand. Notwithstanding these differences of opinion 
and management, the records of trials of the Channel 
Squadron show most strikingly the superior handi- 
ness of the shorter ships. Taking Admiral Warden's 
Reix)rt for 18G7, we find a table of the resiUts of trials 
of steaming in circles, from which I have abstracted 
some of the pcrfonnances of the * Minotaur,* * Achilles,* 

* Warrior,* * Bellerophon,' * Lord Clyde,' and * Lord 
Warden,' in order that the previously stated facts may 
receive further confirmation. For convenience I have 
selected the highest and the lowest trial speeds, 12 and 
5 knots respectively, and have arranged the results in 
two groups, taking account only of the trials with the 
helms hard over. At the high-speed trial neither the 

* Minotaur ' nor * Lord Warden * were tested, not having 
atfciined the required speed, but the remaining vessels 
performed as follows : — 





Hard SUrboMd. 


1 

Uardrbrt 


If MB. 




Tinjo. 


Diameter. 


I Time. 


DUunetcr. 


i Time. 


Diameter. 


Achilles .. 
Warrior 
Bellerophon 
Lord Clyde.. 


Min. Soc 
G 40 
7 21 
4 40 
4 56 


Yard.. 
616 
753 
363 
877 


' Ifin. Sec 
6 40 
8 11 
4 55 
4 52 


Yard*. 
620 
768 
437 
370 


1 Min. Sec 
\ 6 40 

7 46 
. 4 47 

4 54 


Yanla. 
618 
760 
401 
378 



These results agree in their general character with 
those of the measured-mile trials, although, from the 
fact that the ships were not at full speed, the two sets 

N 2 
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of observations arc not strictly comparable. The * Lord 
Clyde's* behaviour was, it will be noticed, considerably 
better on this occasion than on the measured-mile trial 
as far «ns the distance traversed in turning is concerned, 
tlie time of turning remaining almost unaltered ; while 
the * Bellerophou ' took more than half a minute longer 
on the sea trial than on the measured mile, and turned 
in a much smaller circle, although the mean diameter 
of the circle she traversed was greater, than that moved 
through by the * Lord Clyde.' As regards tlie behaviour 
of these short ships relatively to the long ships, the 
results are almost as satisfactory in this case as on the 
measured-mile trials. On the measured-mile trials of 
the * Hercules ' above rcfeiTed to, when under half-boiler 
power, a si)ced of a little more than 12 knots was at- 
tained, and the figures given in the report of her turning 
the circle at this speed are fairly comparable with those 
given in the preceding table. In going round with 
helm a-starboard, the time of completing the circle was 
4 minutes 3G seconds, and the diameter of the circle was 
590 yards ; with helm a-port, the time was 5 minutes 
20 seconds, and the diameter 651 yards ; the mean there- 
fore was, for time, 4 minutes 58 seconds, and for diameter 
620 yards. In time of turning at this speed the 
* Hercules * is, so far as these figures can be relied upon, 
a little inferior to the * Bellerophon ' and * Lord Clyde ; ' 
the space traversed in turning is greater than that 
moved through by those two ships. She is much 
8ui>erior to the * Warrior' and * Achilles' in time of 
turning, although the diameter of the circle is almost the 
same as for the * Achilles,' but is much less than that for 
the * Warrior.' 
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At the lowest trial Hpced of the Channel Sijuadron, 
5 knots, the shorter ships were also proved to have 
similar advantages, the results being as follow .— 





Hani Sttrbuaixl. ' 


Haia h>rt. 


Umq. 




Tbno. 


numcler. 


Time. 


Diameter. 


Time. 


INMueicr 




Min. :$cc. 


Yard*. 


Min. Sec 


YaMs. 


Min. S>c. 


YaHa. 


Minotmir 


13 


570 


12 U 


51HJ 


12 3.') 


58;t 


A('liilU>st 


13 IK 


GiS 


12 35 


G15 


12 50 


010 


Wiirrinr •• •• 


10 51 


(;S7 


12 18 


532 


11 31 


009 


iVlKroplion .. 
U.nl Civile .. 


y 5 


270 


8 32 


420 


8 48 


315 


9 51 


yu2 


9 52 


388 


. y 53 


390 


Lord Wiirilfn 


1 8 5o 


3Sti 


i 8 15 


3113 


8 35 


389 



Tlie *Lord Warden's * behaviour on this trial is very 
striking r.s compared with that of the * Lord Clyde,' her 
sister ship, and with that of the ' Bellerophon ; ' the 
latter vessel having taken a little longer to go about, 
but traversed a smaller circle. But even when the * Lord 
Clyde,' tlie least handy on this trial, is taken as the re- 
presentative short ship, her behaviour is so superior to 
that of either of the long ships as to render furthei 
remarks superfluous. Taking these fivcts, then, as to 
actual performance in connection with the opinions of 
the high authorities quoted above, and the repeatedly 
expressed beliefs of almost all naval men, it must, I 
think, l)C admitted that too high an estimate has not 
been put upon the value of manoeuvring power in ships 
of war, and that the suijcriority of the short ships in 
this respect has not been overrated. 

In concluding this chai)ter, I may remark that it has 
been my duty to carry into practice principles of design 
totally opposed to those exemplified in the * Warrior ' 
and * Minotaur ;' but that our experience with long and 
short ii'on-clads may be fairly stated as follows : — That 
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the short ships may be driven as fast as the long ships 
by a moderate addition to their engine-power ; that in 
turning power and general handiness imder steam and 
sail the short ships are much superior ; and that the 
great reduction in the prime cost of short ships much 
more than makes amends for the addition to the steam- 
power. That this is so, the preceding facts and figures 
will prove; and that it was reasonable to anticipate 
those results before actual trials had taken place, it will 
be my endeavour to show in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FORMS AND PR0P0RTI0X8 OF IR0X-CLAD8 * 

Having, in the preceding chapter, given a summary of 
the dimensions and proportions adopted in our principal 
armoured vessels, and compared the powers and per- 
formances of some long and short ships, I now propose 
to discuss the question of the forms and propoii;ions of 
iron-cliids from a more theoretical point of view, illus- 
trating and enforcing the conclusions arrived at by 
means of reference to recorded facts. 

Scientific writers upon the forms and resistances of 
ships have genei*ally recommended the adoption of forms 
of least resistance, and have taken no account whatever 
of the effect which the weight of the material in the 
hull should have upon the form of a ship. The most 
cursory glance will, however, be sufficient to show that 
this generalisation cannot include the designs of all 
ships. Take, for example, the vastly different con- 
ditions to be fulfilled in a merchant-ship and in an iron- 
clad war-ship. The former is designed to carry cargo 
economically, and the weight of hull forms a compara- 
tively small fraction of the total displacement; while 
the latter is in reality a floating fortress, constructed 
with a view to efficiency in powers of offence and de- 



* Tart of the suboUuco of tUi;i chapter \t9A given in a Paper on "Long 
ana Short Iron-ClaAla," read before the Institution of Kaval Architccta in 
March, 18C9. 
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fence, and carrying great quantities of armour, the 
weight of which dei)end8 ujion the form and propor- 
tions of the Imll. The merchant-ship may, with advan- 
tage, be made long and fine, since the requisite carrying 
power can be eccured as well by means of great length 
as of great beam, and, the proportion of sj^eed to engine 
power is thus increased. In the iron-clad, however, 
any addition to the length leads to a corresponding 
increase in the area of the surface to be armoured, and 
in the unproductive weight to be carried; while a 
reduction in tlic length loads to a considerable decrease 
in that area, and in the total weight of armour. 

The impossibility of correctly prescribing any general 
form of sliip, in disregard of the amiour, w^ill exhibit 
itself even more strikingly if we consider independently 
one end of a ship, say the bow or entrance. To fix our 
ideas, we will take the case of the * Minotaur,' for which 
ship it has been found by actual calculation that in still 
water the weight of the first 80 feet of tlie bow exceeds 
its displacement by about 420 tons. This excess of 
weight must clearly be floated by the central part of 
the ship where the buoyancy exceeds the weight ; and 
the length of this part being 250 feet, while its mean 
breadth is about 56 feet, its immersion must be increased 
by about 13 inches, in consequence of the unsupported 
weight forward. This additional immersion increases 
the area of the midship section which has to bo pro- 
pelled through the water by from 60 to 65 square feet. 
Now, let us imagine this bow to be so shoilened and 
shaped— on the one hand increasing its buoyancy, and 
on the other diminishing its weight — as to produce an 
equilibrium between its total weight and buoyancy. 
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No doubt by making it bluffer we shall increase its 
resistance to motion through the water, but we shall at 
the same time lighten the burden upon the central part 
of the ship, and reduce the total area of the midship 
section to be diiven as well as the total weight. It is 
easy to see that by this means we may succeed in get- 
ting the same speed with a given power as would have 
been obtained by employing the longer and finer, but 
much heavier, bow. This is the essence of the princii)le 
which I have laid down, and carried out in practice. 

In the design of all merchant steamships the con- 
ditions to be fulfilled are so similar, and the profX)rtions 
of weight of hull, equipment, and cargo to displacement 
are so nearly the ssime, that we should expect to find a 
similarity of form in the greater numlx^r of these vessels. 
Nor is our exi)ectation disappointed, for although differ- 
ences do exist, they are not usually of a very striking 
character, and this fact makes the adoption of the 
ordinary "constants" for steam performance a very 
fair standard of excellence for merchantwships. For 
armoured war-ships the case is very different, and these 
constants are by no means to be taken as standards of 
merit, as I shall show almost immediately. 

The constants here referred to are, I need hardly say, 
estimated from the two fonnulaj — 

(S^xMid)' X Midship Section Immcnctl 



(1) Conatant - 

(2) Constant > 



luilicatcd borsc-xiowcr. 
(Specjd)' X (Displacement) ■ 



Indicated hortie-puwer. 

These formulae are always used in calculating the results 
of the trials of ships of the Navy. In them it is assumed 
(1) that, within certain limits, the resistance to a ship's 
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motion varies as the square of the velocity, and that, 
therefore, the propelling power must vary as the cube 
of the velocity; (2) that the resistance also varies, 
eceteris paribuSf as the area of immersed midship section 
in the first formula, and as the two-thirds power of the 
displacement in the second formula ; (3) that the indi- 
cated horse-power bears a constant ratio to the useful 
work of the engine, i. e. to the power actually available 
for propulsion. These assumptions are not, of course, 
strictly accurate, but they are sufficiently so to render 
the constants of much service in comparing perform- 
ances, and in determining the engine-power needed in a 
new design. 

I may remark in passing, that the method of cal- 
culating the horse-power just referred to is much more 
reliable than any methods based upon more theoretical 
investigations. Nor is this a matter of surprise when 
it is remembered that the difficulties surrounding the 
subject of fluid resistance are very great, and that the 
amount of experimental knowledge possessed regarding 
it is very small. On the other hand, a glance through the 
elaborate table of trials printed by the Admiralty enables 
one to select a few ships, similar in form and proportions 
to the new design, and from the constants obtained by 
those ships to calculate the horse^power required for the 
estimated speed with a very fair amount of accuracy. 

While recognising the value of the constants, how- 
ever, I cannot entertain the opinion that they should 
form the sole standards by which all steam-ships, ar- 
moured as well as unarmoured, should be judged. Such 
an opinion virtually amounts to a belief that the chief 
aim of the naval architect ought to be the lowering of 
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the proportions borne by the indicated horse-power to 
the speed attained, to the midship section immersed, 
and to the displacement. As far as form alone is con- 
cerned, this view is, no doubt, correct ; but obviously, 
if carried out in ite entirety, it would lead to the con- 
struction of ships that would carry no weights except 
those of the propelling apparatus. This is, of course, 
an extreme case, and it may be thought imfair to argue 
from it the folly of the system as a whole. But if 
economy of steam-power is the chief desideratum in ship 
design, the case imagined is also the fullest develop- 
ment of the principle ; and if we once admit other con- 
siderations besides form — ^such as cargo-carrying power, 
firat cost, and handiness — the failure of the constants as 
criteria is tacitly acknowledged. • 

There can be no doubt that in merchant-ships in- 
creased proportions and fineness of form have led, and 
do lead, to increased carrying power, and to economy 
of steam-power ; and that in such cases the constants of 
performance have higher values. The lightness of the 
hull would, in my opinion, tend to produce these results, 
and I have previously stated that for merchant-ships — 
and it is true also in a great measure for unarmoured 
war-ships— the constants are very fair standards of 
excellence. But with iron-clad ships, if a similar mode 
of comparison were followed, we should in many in- 
stances be comparing vessels of which the armour was 
of extremely different degrees of efficiency, and should, 
at the same time, wholly exclude this important fact 
from our consideration. 

For example, if the * Warrior' and * Bellerophon * 
were compared, we should have the former with com- 
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paratively thin arraour-iilating extending over a little 
more than half the length; and the latter protected 
with thicker armour throughout the length at the water- 
line, besides having armoured central and bow batteries. 
It would obviously be most delusive, in comparing these 
ships, to waive all consideration of these facts, and to 
take constants of performance as the sole criteria. In 
fact, such a course would be equivalent to requiring 
that the proportion of weight of hull (including annour) 
to the displacement should be considerably gi-eater in 
the shorter than in the longer ship. At the same time 
the other most important points connected with first 
cost, character and weight of armament, and handiness, 
would be entirely neglected. 

In shorty oonsUints of j)erformance can only be of use 
in comparing the merits of two iron-clads when there is 
similarity, or at least equality, of construction, armour, 
and armament ; and when this condition is satisfied, the 
conclusions based upon the values of the constants must 
be supplemented by considerations of cost and handiness. 
The merits of iron-clad ships do not consist in carrying 
a large proportion of weights to engine-power, or having 
a high speed in proportion to that power ; but ratlier 
in possessing great powers of offence and defence, being 
comparatively short, cheap, and handy, and steaming at 
a high speed, not in the most economical way possible, 
but by means of a moderate increase in jx)wer on 
account of the moderate proportions adopted in order 
to decrease the weight and cost, and to increase the 
handiness. It must be obvious that, if a ship 300 feet 
long, plated all over with given armour, canying a 
given armament, and costing, say, 300,000/., steams at 
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a given speed with a given ix)wer, it would be a mere 
waste of money and a sacrifice of handiness to build her 
400 feet long, at a cost, say, of 380,000/., for no other 
object than that of driving the greater weiglit at the 
same speed with about the same power ; in other words, 
for the mere purpose of raising the constants. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to tliis statement that the 
trials of actual sliips do not show that a ship 300 feet 
long can be driven at the same speed, with about the 
same power as a ship 400 feet long, when the armour is 
equally efficient in the two ships. Now, I need hardly 
say that in dealing with speed trials great care is 
required in order to ensure a fair comparison of the 
perfonnances of any two ships. So many causes of 
difference exist that, until it is known that they are 
either inactive, or else acting similarly, in the ships 
compared, the comparison is of little worth. The 
quality of the coal, the character of the stoking, the 
condition of the engines, and the state of the bottom, as 
well as tlie force of the wind and condition of the sea, 
are the chief causes of error in such comparisons ; and 
the reports on the performances of our iron-clads prove 
that greater varieties of speed are due to these, so to 
speak, secondary causes than are shown to exist when 
the ships are first tried on the measured mile. This 
is, as I have previously shown, a most important fact, 
requiring to be borne in mind when the policy of our 
naval construction is being discussed ; for the present I 
only refer to it as connected with the speeds actually 
attained on trial. 

With these prefatory remarks I desire to call atten- 
tion more closely to the results of a scries of trials, 
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already briefly referred to in former chapters, which 
took place in the spring of 1868, and which were con- 
ducted in such a manner as to eliminate, as far as 
possible, the eflFects of these sources of error ; care being 
taken to ensure equally good coal and stoking, the 
bottoms being cleaned almost immediately before the 
trials took place, and the engines, as the trials showed^ 
being in excellent condition. The ships tried were the 

* Minotaur,' • Bellerophon,' and * Warrior ; ' but, for 
the present, I shall confine attention to the two first- 
named vessels, as their performances will throw some 
light on the point now under discussion. It has been 
found, by actual calculation, that the weights per square 
foot of the protecting material — armour and backing— 
in these ships, when uniformly distributed over the 
surface of the side from the lower edge of armour up 
to the upper deck, are very nearly identical ; so that it 
may fairly be assumed that, if the * Bellerophon ' were 
completely protected, she would have quite as strong 
armour as the ^Minotaur,' the excess in thickness of 
the skin-plating in the * Bellerophon ' over that in the 

* Minotaur ' being put into armour. Hence, it follows 
that these ships may be taken as representatives of the 
300-foot and 400-foot ships previously referred to. 

Before being tried by a six-hours' run at sea, the 
ships were put over the measured mile in Stokes' Bay, 
where the ' Minotaur' attained a speed of 14*411 knots 
with an indicated power of 6702 H.-P., and the * Bel- 
lerophon' realised 13*874 knots with an indicated 
power of 6002 H.-P. With a greater power by 700 
H..P., therefore^ the * Minotaur ' beat the * Bellerophon ' 
by about half a knot This trial does not help us much 
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in our investigation, but the six-hours* trials are of 
exactly the right diaracter for our purpose, since on 
them the indicated horse-powers were, as nearly as 
possible, identical. On this trial, when the * Minotaur* 
had only been out of dock nine days, she made 14*1 05 
knots with 6193 II.-P. ; and on a similar trial the 

* Bellerophon,* which had been twenty-one days out of 
dock, made 14-053 knots with 6199 H.-P. As the 
Controller of the Navy remarked in his report on 
these trials, " the * Bellerophon ' had the disadvantage 
** of having been twice as long in the water as the other 
" two ships, and at this time of the year (the spring) 
** the growth of weeds is particularly rapid ; '* so that, 
allowing for the greater foulness of her bottom, it may 
be fairly stilted that her speed was nearly identical with 
that of the * Minotaur,* when the engines of the two 
ships developed equal power. I do not for a moment 
intend it to bo supix)sed that a single trial of each of 
these ships, however carefully conducted, is suflScient 
to estixblish the general principle that 300-foot and 
400-foot ships, of the character previously described, 
always should steam at the same speed with about the 
same power. But, on the other hand, it is right to 
state that on this, the only occasion when such ships 
have been tried under similar conditions, they did per- 
form in accordance with that principle; and this fact 
shows the want of force in the objections supposed to 
be based on the results of steam trials. 

Having compared the performances of the * Minotaur* 
and * Bellerophon ' on this trial, it may not be amiss for 
mo to refer briefly to the results obtained with the 

* Wan-ior * under similar circumstances, although I wish 
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to repeat the opinion that the difTerences in offensive 
and defensive power between her and the other two 
ships prechide anything like a fair com|)arison. On 
the measured mile, the * Warrior's* speed was 14*079 
knots and her power 5207 II.-P. ; and on the six-hours* 
trial at sea, the speed was 13'93G knots, and the power 
5092 H.-P. Hence it appears that on the measured 
mile the * Bellerophon * was about one-fifth of a knot 
slower than the * Warrior,* although her engines de- 
veloped about 430 H.-P. more than those of the longer 
ship; and on the sea trial, with 1100 H.-P. less, the 
* Warrior * was only about one-ninth of a knot slower 
than the * Bellerophon.* The additional power required 
in the * Bellerophon,* as compared with the * Warrior,' 
is undoubtedly considerable, and, taking the sea trial 
as a test, may be assumed to fall somewhat below 
1000 H.-P. indicated, when a speed of about 14 knots 
is realised. The nominal horse-power corresponding to 
this additional power may, with the new type of engine, 
be roughly estimated at 150 H.-P., and its supply would 
involve an outlay of about 10,000/. This is to be re- 
garded as the price paid for superior handiness, for 
much more efficient armour and annament, and for an 
enormous reduction in the prime cost of the ship as a 
whole — a price which it has always been acknowledged 
would probably liave to be paid, and for which pro- 
vifflon was made in the design of the engines, while it 
is really trifling when compared with the results ob- 
tained. I need not do more than refer to the facts 
that the expense involved in maintaining and provid- 
ing fuel for this additional power is much more than 
counterbalanced by the additional outlay required for 
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the maintenance of the much larger crew of the longer 
ship ; and that in cost of repairs the short ship is sure 
to fall helow the other. 

But while I thus recognise the more economical 
steam-i>erfonnance of the ' Warrior * when compared 
with the ' Bellerophon/ I must again draw attention to 
the facts previously stated respecting the relative per- 
formances of the * Minotaur * and * Bcllerophon.' Both 
of the long ships had their extreme length given them 
in order to make them economical of steam-power, and 
I have therefore a perfect right, if I choose, to select 
the * Minotaur' as the representative of long ships 
instead of the * Warrior,* and to say that the * Bellero- 
phon * can be driven at equal speed with about the 
same engine-power. I shall only add that the obvious 
conclusion to be drawn from the relative performances 
of the two long ships is that more moderate proi^ortions 
and less fineness of form than had been employed in 
the * "Warrior ' might with advantage have been adopted 
in the * Minotaur' when it was determined to com- 
pletely protect that ship, instead of increasing her 
proportions to the extent that was done. 

I may remark in this connection that, to again quote 
from the Controller's report, " these experiments prove 
that, " with good coal and good stoking, there is but 
" little difference between the results of a trial at the 
^' measured mile and one lasting for six hours on 
" the open sea, all the circumstances being aHke ; " 
and the fairness of the measured-mile trials as tests of 
steaming capabilities is thus strongly established. 

The discussion of the merits of our long and short 
iron-clads, as developed in their various trials at sea, 

o 
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has often run into error, on account of the speeds 
attained having alone been considered, and the horse- 
powers developed at the time of trial having been 
neglected. Such a course is obviously incorrect, as 
the connection between horse-power and speed is indis- 
soluble ; and it has been truly said that complaints of 
fallings oflF in speed, which were really due to smallness 
of horse-power, amount to complaints that the hull did 
not drag the engines along at a greater rate than that 
at which they were working. The fact is that all the 
long iron-clads have engines of the old type, which had 
been gradually improved upon, until — ^apart from the 
great consumption of fuel — it had been made to ap- 
proach perfection, and not only was the development 
of the guaranteed power ensured, but in many cases 
that power was considerably exceeded. The recent 
short iron-clads, on the other hand, have the new type 
of engines with surface-condensers, superheaters, and 
other novel arrangements, which, like all newly intro- 
duced mechanical contrivances, are liable to occasional 
failures that could hardly have been foreseen, and can 
be easily remedied, but that, for the time, cause very 
mistaken notions of their true character. As experience 
is gained in the construction and working of these im- 
proved engines, they, like Xh^ older type, will no doubt 
be perfected ; but, at present, their performance is not 
nearly of so certain a character as that of the more 
wasteful type which preceded them. It has happened, 
in consequence of this fact, that on some occasions the 
power developed in, and the speed obtained by our 
short ships at sea, have fallen considerably below the 
corresponding results on the measured-mile trials ; and 
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in published reports of these so-called failures, the low 
speeds have been given without any mention being 
made of tlie want of engine-power. One instance of 
this will suffice. The * Bellerophon's * engines, of 1000 
H.-P. nominal, were designed to work up to about 
G^ times, and on the measured mile did develope the 
estimated power and drive the ship at 14*17 knots. 
About a year after this trial, the * Bellerophon ' was 
again tried at sea with the Channel Squadron, and only 
made 11*8 knots, the indicated power being only a little 
more than 4^ times the nominal (4580 H.-P*). This 
comparatively small development of power was the 
result of failure in the working of the superheaters and 
other arrangements intended to secure the estimated 
results, and the speed was furtherreduced by the ex- 
cessive foulness of the bottom. These facts were not of 
course known to the public, to whom the statement 
of the full speed attained seemed quite conclusive 
evidence of her inferiority as a steam-ship, no thought 
being given to the question of how great, or how little, 
an amount of power was developed. In fact, on this 
occasion, adverse critics became quite jubilant, consider- 
ing that the question of " long versus short ships " had 
received a practical demonstration that admitted of no 
reply. The folly of such criticisms has, however, been 
shown by the further trials made with the * Bellerophon ' 
both on the measured mile and at sea, which have con- 
firmed the correctness of the original measured-mile 
trial as a standard of steaming capability. 

The results of the trials of all the sliort ships may be 
summed up in the statement that, when the engine- 
power has reached the amount guaranteed, the estimated 

2 
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speed has been attained, but that, when the power has 
fallen off, the speed also has necessarily declined. It is 
not the ftinction of a ship to propel her engines, but to 
be propelled by them at a speed exactly proportioned 
to the power exerted ; and this is a complete answer to 
a multitude of complaints respecting the performances 
of one or two short ships. 

As far as our experience goes, then, I am warranted 
in making the assertion that in armoured ships, as the 
extent and thickness of the armour to be carried are 
increased, the proportion of length to breadth should be 
diminished, and the fulness of the water-lines increased ; 
and that the shorter, fuller ship can be propelled at as 
great a speed as the longer, finer ship, with about the 
same, or only a little greater, horse-power. The con- 
stants of performance will undoubtedly be lower in the 
shorter ship ; but they are only hypothetical standards 
of merit, and the benefits in point of first cost, handi- 
ness, and maintenance, resulting from moderate propor- 
tions, are tangible facts, far outweighing in importance 
the small economy of steam-power resulting from the 
adoption of greater proportions and fineness of form. 

One other point requires attention when we are dis- 
cussing the propriety of building very long iron-clads — 
the fact that in such ships the proportion of frictional 
resistance to direct head resistance becomes considerably 
increased. It appears probable even that, if very ex- 
treme proportions were adopted, the advantages result- 
ing from the reduction in head resistance would be 
more than counterbalanced by the increase in frictional 
resistance. To illustrate this statement, I will suppose 
a fully armoured ship to be lengthened amidships, and 
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made finer at the extremities with a view to increased 
speed in proportion to engine-power. In such a case a 
great weight of armour would be added ; the strength 
of the hull proper would require to be increased ; and 
the immersed surface would be made so much greater 
as to render it questionable whether the saving in horse- 
power, or the increase of speed, if any, would be at all 
commensurate with the increased cost, or make amends 
for decreased handiness. Adding to this the considera- 
tions that a greater area of immersed surface means a 
greater area subject to fouling, and that one of the chief 
causes of falling off in speed of a sea-going iron-built 
ship is foulness of bottom, we may, I think, fairly con- 
clude that this is a feature of the question which ought 
not to be overlooked. 

That this is so will perhaps appear more clearly if I 
refer to the results of one or two trials of actual ships. 
Before doing so, I would observe that the advocates of 
long iron-clads have at various times urged the im- 
portance of increasing the proportions borne by the 
displacement and the midship section to the indicated 
power, and have declared our recent iron-clads to be 
wanting in these, which they consider the " chief ele- 
" ments of naval architecture." Having so fully stated 
my own opinion on this matter in a previous part of this 
chapter, I need hardly say that in using, as I shall do, 
these measures of eflSciency, I only wish to make a com- 
parison between two long ships in a manner of which 
those who favour long iron-clads must approve, and that 
I by no means approve of this method of comparing the 
merits of armoured ships. 

The trials to which I refer are those which took place 
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in the spring of 1868, in which the * Warrior/ 

• Minotaur/ and * Bellerophon/ were engaged. Taking 
the six-hours' trials at sea of the two long ships, it is 
found that the proportion of horse-power to displace- 
ment in the * Minotaur' was 603 to 1000, and in the 
'Warrior* 553 to 1000, while the proportion of horse- 
power to midship section immersed was 468 to 100 in 
the * Minotaur/ and 404 to 100 in the * Warrior.' In 
other words, the liorse-power is less per ton of displace- 
ment, and per square foot of midship section in the 

• Warrior ' than in the * Minotaur,* although the latter 
is the longer ship, and has the greater proportion of 
length to breadth. It is proper to state that the 

• Minotsiur ' steamed faster than the * Warrior/ so that 
her proportion of horse-power was on that account 
somewhat greater than that of the * Warrior ; * but in 
order that tlie proportionate expenditure of power 
might be the same in the two ships, the 'Minotaur's' 
indicated power would have to be diminished by more 
than 500 H.-P., which is doubtless a greater diminution 
than would be necessary if the * Minotaur' were driven 
at the * Warrior's ' speed. Here then we have a result 
which follows from the adoption of a standard of merit 
brought forward by the advocates of long iron-clads, 
but which goes against the theory that increased length 
and proportions tend to increased economy of steam- 
power. I shall be glad to see this seeming contradiction 
explained, if that be possible ; for my own part I am 
inclined to think that these facts are confirmatory of 
the opinion previously expressed, that in very long 
ships the increase of frictional resistance is so consider- 
able as to become, at least, as important as the decrease 
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in direct head resistance. At the same time I do not 
wish to appear to base a general theory on one or two 
trials; and there can be little doubt that limits do 
exist at which the increase of length ceases to be benc- 
ficialy whether these limits have as yet been reached or 
not. 

In the course of the year 18G8 attention was drawn 
to the relations which should subsist between the form 
and dimensions of iron-clad ships and tho weight of 
material in the hull, in a paper read by me before the 
Royal Society, and since published in their * Trans- 
actions.* By the phrase " weight of material ** I mean 
the weight of hull per unit of surface, say, [^r square 
foot, and when the armour is included, this is ver}' dif- 
ferent in different ships, varying with the extent and 
thickness of the armour. The methods and arguments 
of the paper are, in reality, applicable to both com- 
pletely and partially armoured ships, including in the 
latter class ships like the * Warrior * without any pro- 
tection at the extremities, and the very much more 
efficient ships with armour-belts, and central, bow, or 
stern batteries. In order to make a fair comparison, 
however, between ships having different arrangements 
and thicknesses of armour and backing, I have thought 
it proper to distribute the total weight of protecting 
material over the whole length of the broadside in each 
case ; thus, in fact, turning all ships into equivalent, but 
completely protected ships, for the purpose of com- 
parison. By this means a fair idea can be obtained of 
the relative defensive powers of the ships considered, 
before any steps are taken to compare their perform- 
ance under steam. To afford a general view of the 
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methods employed and the results arrived at, I have 
given the following abstract, which is a reprint of that 
sent to the Royal Society : — 

*^ Abstract of Paper sent to the Eoyal Society * On the 
^^ Relation of Fonn and Dimensions to Weight of 
** Material in the Constrnctiofi of Iron^Clad Shij/s.* 

•* The object of the paper is to show tliat the pro- 
** portion of length to breadth in a ship, and the form 
** of her water-lines, should be made in a very great 
** degree dependent upon the weight of the material of 
•* which her hull is to be constructed — that an armour- 
** plated ship, for example, should be made of very dif 
^ ferent proportions and form from those of a ship 
** without armour, and that, as the extent and thickness 
** of the armour to be carried by a ship are increased, 
•* the proportion of length to breadth should be dimi- 
** nished, and the water-lines increased in fulness. 

** It is highly desirable that this subject should receive 
^ the attention of men of science, not only because it 
** bears most directly upon both the cost and the effi- 
^ ciency of future iron-clad fleets, but also because it 
** opens up a theoretical question, which has hitherto, 
^ the author believes, received absolutely no considera- 
** tion from scientific writers upon the forms and resist- 
** ances of ships, viz. the manner in which the weight 
^ of the material composing the hull should influence 
" the form. Prior to the design of the * Bellerophon,* 
^ the forms of ships were determined in complete dis- 
** regard of this consideration, and even the most recent 
^ works upon the subject incite the naval architect to 
^ aim always at approaching the form of least resist- 
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" ance. The investigations given in the paper show, 
^*' however, that the adoption of a form of least resist- 
" ance, or of small comparative resistance, may, in fact, 
'^ lead to a lavish outlay upon our ships, and to a great 
" sacrifice of efficiency ; while, on the other hand, the 
*' adoption of a form of greater resistance would con- 
" tribute in certain classes of ships to great economy"* 
" and to superior efficiency, 

" In order to indicate clearly, but approximately 
" only, the purpose in view, the author first considers 
^^ the hypothetical cases of a long and a shorter ship, 
" both of which are prismatic in a vertical sense. The 
** length of the long ship is seven times its breadth, and 
'^ its horizontal sections consist of two triangles set base 
** to base. The length of the short ship is five times its 
" breadth, the middle portion being parallel for two- 
" fifths of the length, and the ends being wedge-shaped. 
^' It is assumed also that, at a speed of 14 knots, the 
^' long ship will give a constant of 600, and the short 
** ship a constant of 500 in the Admiralty formula : — 

Speed* X Mid. Section 
Indicated hone-power. 

^^ The draught of water is in each case 25 feet, and 
** the total depth 50 feet 

'^ It is taken for granted that the form of the long 
" ship has been found satisfactory for a ship of such 
" scantlings that we may consider her built of iron of 
*^ an uniform thickness of 6 inches, the top and bottom 
" being weightless. 

" Now, let it be required to design a ship of equal 
" speed, draught of water, and depth, but of such 
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^ increased scantlings (whether of hull proper or of 
** armour) that the weight shall be equivalent to an 
^ uniform thickness of 1 2 inches of iron, the top and 
** bottom being weightless as before. First, the new 
** ship has the proportions of the long ship given to her, 
^** and, secondly, those of the shorter ship. In each case 
** the engines are supposed to develope seven times 
** their nominal horse-power, and to weigh (with boilers, 
** water, &c.) one ton per nominal horse-power. The 
** coal supply in each case equals the weight of the 
^ engines, so that both ships will steam the same dis- 
^ tance at the same speed. But as the equipment of 
** the smaller ship will be less weighty than that of the 
•* larger ship, we will require the larger ship to carry 
^ 2000 tons, and the smaller 1500 tons additional 
** weight. 

** Assuming the breadth extreme in each case to bo 
** the unknown quantity, we can, from the Admiralty 
** formula given above, deduce an expression for the 
** indicated horse-power ; thence under the assumed con- 
** ditions the weights of engines and coals can be found ; 
•* and these being added to the weights of hull (calcu- 
^ lated on the assumption that the sides are of 12-inch 
** iron) and to the weights carried, give an expression 
** for the total displacement in tons of each ship. 
** Another expression is found for this displacement 
** by finding the weight of water displaced. The two 
*^ expressions are equated, and a quadratic equation is 
^ formed, from which the breadth extreme is deter- 
^ mined, and from it all the other values can be found. 

'^ The accompanying table shows the results obtained 
** by thi^ method for the two classes of ships : — 
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I 
I 

\ lioncth. exticmo 

; Br.a.llh 

I Xosiiinal boree-powor 

> Inilii*ate.l „ 

: Weight of hull .. .. 

! „ en.:nnc8 .. 

M couh 
M corricd .. 
Total duplaocment .. 



Long Ship. 



.581 foeL 

83 „ 

1,350 H.-P. 

0.450 „ 

12,570 tons. 

1,350 „ 

l.?50 ^ 

2,000 „ 

17.270 n 



Shorter Shlpw 



3^2 foet 
«8J „ 
1,337 H.-P. 
d,35U „ 
7,570 toDO. 
1.337 „ 
1.337 „ 
1,500 „ 
11,750 „ 



" It will, therefore, be seen that, by adopting the 
proportions and form of the shorter ship, a ship of 
the required scantlings and speed will be obtained, 
on a length of 342 feet, and a breadth of 68^ feet ; 
whereas if the proportions of the long ship are adopted, 
the ship, although of the same scantlings and speed 
only, will require to be 581 feet long and 83 feet 
broad, the steam-power in both cases being as nearly 
as possible the same. 

" Considerations of this character, worked out more 
fully, led the designer of the * Bcllerophon * to depart 
so considerably from the form and proportions of the 

* Minotaur.* 

" The next part of the investigation is based upon 
the official reports of the measured-mile trials of the 

* Minotaur ' and * Bellcrophon,' when fully rigged, and 
upon calculations made from the drawings of those 
ships. It is assumed that a prismatic vessel having 
the same mean draught as each of these ships, and 
having the same form and dimensions as the mean 
horizontal section — which equals the mean displace- 
ment in cubic feet, divided by the mean draught of 
water — will give the same constant as the ship herself 
at the assumed speed of 14 knots, which, as nearly as 
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^ possible, equals the speed obtained by both the * Mino- 
** taur' and the * Bellerophon ' on the measured mile. 
^ For each ship the weight of the armour and backing 
^ is supposed to be uniformly distributed over vertical 
^ prismatic sides of the dimensions of the armoured 
^ sides, and the weight of hull is similarly distributed 
^ over vertical prismatic sides of the dimensions below 
^ water of the mean horizontal section, and above water 
•* of the armoured side. The actual weights carried by 
^ the ships are thus transferred to what may be termed 
^ representative prismatic vessels, having the same con- 
*^ stants of performance as the ships. The detailed 
^ calculations in the paper show that the weight per 
^ square foot of the material in the hulls of the two 
** ships, when distributed over the sides of the repre- 
** sentative prismatic vessels, is very nearly the same 
^ for both, and the same holds with respect to the 
^ weight per square foot of armour and backing. The 
** * I^Iinotaur* is rather heavier in both respects, but, for 
^ the reasons given in the paper, the means of the 
^ values foimd for the two ships are taken, and are 
** found to be : — 

Weight per square foot of hull s '152 ton. 

„ „ annour and backing as *ll ton. 

^ The questions next considered are these : — ^Pre- 
^ suming it to be necessary to build another ship 
** which shall also steam 14 knots, carry the same 
** proportionate supply of coal to engine-power, and 
^ proportionate quantities of stores, but shall have her 
** armour and backing of double the weight of armour 
** and backiug of the * Bellerophon * and * Minotaur,' 
^ then, 1st, what will be the size, engine-power, and 
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*^ cost of tho new ship of the ^ Minotaur ' type, and 
^' having the same mean draught and depth of armour ; 
" and, 2nd, what will be the size, engine-power, &a, if 
" built on the * Bellerophon * type, and having her mean 
^^ draught and depth of armour ? this condition im- 
^' plying of course that the same constants of perfomn- 
^^ anco as before will be realised in each case. On 
*^ account of tlie great disproportion in size between the 
^^ two types of ship, it is obvious that the smaller one 
" will require much less weight of equipment. It is 
" assumed, therefore, that the additional weights of the 
^^ smaller ship (exclusive of engines, boilers, and coals) 
*^ amount to 700 tons, and those of the larger ship to 
" 1000 tons. The developed power of the engines, 
" proportionate supply of coal, and the weight of en- 
'^ gincs, &c., are taken exactly the same as in the hypo- 
" thetical case first given. 

" By proceeding with the investigation for each case 
" in a way similar to that sketched for the hypothetical 
^' ships, only treating the breadth extreme of the mean 
^^ horizontal sections of the new ships as the unknown, 
" the following results are obtained. The new ship of 
" the * ilinotaur * type which fulfils the required con- 
" ditions will be nearly 490 feet long, 72i feet breadth 
^* extreme, and have a total displacement of 14,250 tons, 
*• while the new ship of the * Bellerophon * type is 380 
^' feet long, 71 feet breadth extreme, and has a total 
^^ displacement of 10,950 tons. It thus becomes obvious 
'^ that a correction is needed in the weight per square 
" foot of hull in the new ship of the * Minotaur ' type, 
'^ as her length has been so greatly increased ; it is 
" considered that an increase of at least 10 per cent, is 
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required, and this is the allowance made. On the 
other handy the new ship of the * Bellerophon * type 
is still shorter than the ^ Minotaur ' herself, and the 
displacement is not much greater than the actual dis- 
placement of the ^ Minotaur/ so that no correction is 
needed in her weight per square foot of hull. When 
the correction has been made for the new ship of the 
' Minotaur * type, the final results in round numbers 
are as follow for the two classes cf ship : — 



Length 

Breadth 

Tonna;*e 

XmniDal lione-power 

ludicnted ,, 

Weight of bull 

M annour and badring 
n enginea and ooalfl .. 
• atoruB carried .. 



New Ship of 
Uinotaur 1>im. 



NVw 81itp of 
BoUerupboo Type. 



Displacement 



510 feet 
75 „ 
13,770 tons. 
1,080 H.-P. 
7,5(K) ^ 
7,100 tons. 
5,190 ,, 
2,160 H 
1,000 „ 



380fcoL 
71 „ 
8,G20 tons. 
1,0S0H.-P. 
7,5(30 „ 
4,4<;0ton& 
3,C30 ., 
2,100 „ 

700 „ 



15,450 



10,950 



''Taking the cost per ton at 55/. (which is the 
average cost per ton of tonnage for the hulls of 
armour-clad ships), the saving made hy adopting the 
new ship of the * Bellerophon ' type would amount to 
283,250/., or considerably more than a quarter of a 
million sterling. 

'' It must also be considered that the ship of the 
'Bellerophon* type would cost less for maintenance 
and repair, and be much handier in action. 
"The last investigation in the paper is purely 
theoretical^ and consists of a determination of the 
dimensions which would be required in two ships, of 
which the horizontal sections are curves of sines, and 
which are prismatic vertically, if they were built with 
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the same weight per square foot of hull (say ^V ton) 
as the * Bellerophon/ but carried twice the weight of 
armour per square foot (say ^^ ton). In these cases 
the bottom is taken to have weight as well as tho 
sides, the speed for both is 14 knots, the draught of 
water is 25 feet, and the depth of the armoured side 
24 feet. One of the ships is seven times her breadth 
in length, and the other is five times. Professor 
Rankine's rule for the calculation of horse-power and 
speed is employed, and the same conditions of engines, 
&c., are assumed as have been indicated previously. 
The larger ship carries 1350 tons additional weights, 
and the smaller 900 tons. 

*' The results obtained for these ships are as follows, 
when expressed in round numbers : — 



I 



Lenp^th 

Hreailth 

Nominal hone-power 

Indiciitod „ 

Weight of hull 

w armour And backing 
„ enjcines and oouLi . . 
M carried 

Displacement 



Larger Ship. 



58o feet 

1,270 II..P. 
8,800 „ 
7,.'S86ton8. 
6,124 ., 
2.540 ., 
1,350 „ 



17,000 



Ship. 



425 feet 
85 „ 

080 H..P. 
6, SCO ^ 
5,510 tona. 
4,470 „ 
1,000 ,. 

000 « 



12,870 



" These results are very different in detail from those 
" obtained in the cases based on the actual trials of the 
" * Bellerophon ' and * Minotxiur/ but not more so than 
" might have been anticipated from the adoption of 
** such a different form of ship and mode of calculating 
" resistance. The 2000 horse-power which is needed by 
" the larger ship above the power required by the 
" smaller ship is principally due to the difference 
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^ l)etween the immersed surfaces of the two ships, and 
** is spent in overcoming friction. The immersed mid- 
^ ship sections, it will be remarked, only di£fer by a 
^ very small amount. 

"This last investigation serves to show that the 
** theoretical best form of ship being taken, and the 
*^ most recent rule being applied in the calculations, 
** the speed of 14 knots can be obtained in tlie short 
^ type of ship at a surprisingly less cost and size than 
^ the long type requires, and this result agrees with 
^ that of the preceding investigation based on actual 
^ trials." 

I will now refer briefly to another aspect in the case 
of long versus short ironclads. Supposing two ships to 
be constructed, having the same central, bow, and stern 
batteries, and the same height of port above water ; the 
same depth and thickness of armour in the water-line 
belts; the same proportion of weight of hull to total 
surface ; and the same equipment and armament ; with 
engines of the same type, and with weights of coal 
which would enable them to proceed equal distances at 
the same speed, would the advantage, on the whole, 
rest with the ship which had the form and proportions 
of one of our long iron-clads, say the * Minotaur,* or 
with the ship having more moderate proportions, say 
those of the * Hercules ' ? 

It will be obvious that this is a different case from 
those considered in the Royal Society paper, and one 
in which the disadvantage of the long ship as com- 
pared with the short ship is not so great as in those 
cases. In the wholly armoured ship, in passing from a 
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sliort to a long sliip, we increase the armour very 
largely ; while in the case now about to be discussed, 
we propose to lengtlien the belted portion only of 
the armoured surface, and therefore get the benefit of 
length with a less burden of armour. Still we shall see • 
that, even in this case, the short ship is to be preferred 
to the long. 

I have taken the * Hercules* as the representative 
short iron-clad, and have used the known quantities 
representing her weights of hull, of equipment and 
armament, and of engines, boilers, and coals at the time 
of her trial, and of armour and backing on batteries and 
belt, in order to determine the corresponding quantities 
in the new design for a ship having the same form 
and proportions, below water, as the * Minotaur,' but 
in other respects fulfilling the same conditions as the 
* Hercules * in the manner explained above. I have 
also taken the indicated horse-power developed in, and 
the full speed realised by, the * Hercules* on her load- 
draught trial in order to determine the proportion of 
indicated to nominal horse-power in the engines which 
would drive the new ship at the same sixjed, thus 
ensuring that the new ship shall have engines of an 
identical character with those of the * Hercules.* In 
determining the coal supply of the new ship I have 
considered it proper to provide such a weight as would 
enable her to proceed at the half-boiler speed attained 
by the * Hercules,* as far as the * Hercules ' could steam 
at that speed. This is obviously just to the long ship, 
as the half-power speed is the maximum which would 
be employed in all cruising services when under steam. 

As the result of careful calculations made in accord- 

p 
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anoe with the above-stated conditions, I am enabled to 
give the folIo\ving dimensions and particulars of the 
new ship; and in order to compare them with the 
corresponding features in the * Hercules ' at the time of 
trial, have arranged the subjoined table : — 



Lra^h between pcrpendiculan 

Bren'Ith extn'mo 

Tunnago B.0.M 

Xoniimil hone-power 

IiMlicated », 

Weight of hull 

Weight of armour and backing, in Mt 

,y t^ n o\x Iitttti-ries 

f, engines, boilers, and conLi .. 
„ equipment and armament .. .. 

DispLicemeut 



Now Slilp. 



aso feet. 
57 ft. 2 in. 
h%M\ t<lll9. 

6585 „ 
4574 tons. 
1.518 .. 

11*10 ^ 

1138 n 

0088 » 



HerciiUt. 



325 feet. 

50 
522(1 toils. 
1-00 H.-P. 
8521) „ 
4(i22 tons. 
12i»2 „ 

308 .. 
1K2G „ 
1138 „ 
8<;7«i „ 



From these figures it will be seen that the new ship 
would be GO feet longer, and 1 foot 10 inches naiTOwer, 
than the * Hercules/ and that she could be driven at the 
same full speed by engines having a nominal power 
275 H.-P. less than the engines of the * Hercules/ 
Her tonnage, however, is 710 tons greater than that 
of the * Hercules/ and her construction would conse- 
quently cost considerably more, while her engines 
would cost less, and her expenditure of fuel not be so 
great as that of the * Hercules.* Hence, apart from the 
question of handiness, it becomes necessary in con- 
trasting the merits of these ships to determine the 
difference of prime cost approximately. Taking 55?. 
per ton of tonnage as the cost of the hull, which is a 
faur average for iron-clads, and taking 60/. per nominal 
hor8e*power as the cost of the machinery, which is also 
a fair average, we obtain the following results: — 
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Excess in ibc prime cost of the hull of the new J ^ ^^^ x 65 « 300^ 
ship over that of the * Hrrculcs* { ' 

Dccreaio in the prime eoBt of the machinery of) ^ 275 x 60 s 16 500 
tlio now ship from that of the ' lU-rciiIcs* .. f ' 

Excess in the prime cost of the hull and en^nes) ^ £22 550 

of the new ship over that of the • Hercules * .. f * '* 

This will) I think, bo admitted to be a considerable 
saving, and one which can scarcely fail to show the 
desimbility of building ships of moderate proportions, 
even if we have to increase the engine-power in order 
to obtain the very high speed. 

There may, however, still be a suspicion in the minds 
of some advocates of long ships that the additional cost 
of maintenance for the more powerful engines of the 
* Hercules * would in a comparatively short time make 
up for the difference in the prime cost, although that 
difference is considerable. I shall attempt to show 
what the difference of cost of maintenance may amount 
to, in order to clear up this point ; but before doing so, 
I must draw attention to the fact that the new ship, being 
more than 700 tons burden greater than the * Hercules,* 
will require an addition of at least fifty men to her crew, 
and that the cost of their maintenance will be con- 
siderable. Taking 70/. as the average total cost per 
man per annum, this would involve an additional 
annual outlay on the large ship of 3500/. From calcu- 
lations b.ased upon the average consumption of coal in 
ships with the improved type of engine, it appears that 
the cost of fuel in the new ship, for a day s steaming 
(24 hours) at half-boiler power, would be less than that 
in the 'Hercules' by a little over 15/. Hence it follows 
that the saving of wages and provisions in the 'Hercules,' 
as compared with the new ship, would cover the dif- 

p 2 
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ference in the cost of steaming at 12 knots for 229 daj^s, 
of 24 hours each, in the year. I need hardly say that 
our iron-clad ships are not under steam for anything 
like that time in a year, and consequently the difference 
in cost of fuel for the two ships would be much more 
than counterbalanced by the smaller expenditure re- 
quired on the crew of the * Hercules,' 

Even if this necessary difference in the numbers of the 
crew were waived, it will be obvious from the facts 
just stated that the interest^ at a low rate, on the dif- 
ference of prime cost, would quite make up for the 
additional cost of fuel in the ^Hercules,' supposing 
her to l)e in commission and on general service. This 
matter, in my opinion, is thus placed beyond question. 

Having disposed of this objection, it is only fair that 
I should call attention to the facts that the ' Hercules/ 
being smaller, is sure to be less costly in repairs than 
the new ship would be; and that as she is GO feet 
shorter she cannot fail to prove much handier. In 
several parts of this chapter, I have had occasion to 
refer to this latter feature of short iron-clads; and it 
may be thought that undue stress has been laid upon 
the point. The resumi of the estimates put upon handi- 
ness by eminent naval officers, given in the preceding 
chapter, will, however, show that this is not the case. 

On a review of the facts stated in this chapter, it can, 
I think, be scarcely doubted that the policy of building 
armoured ships of moderate length and proportions is 
superior to that of adopting greater length and fine- 
ness of form. The change from the ' Minotaur ' to the 
* Bellerophon * was undoubtedly very great ; but I sub- 
mit that experience has shown it to be a proper one, 
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aud the construction and trials of other ships of nearly 
the same proportions have tended to confirm this view. 
In prime cost, handiness, and general efficiency short 
ships have heen shown to be better th<an long ships. In 
economy of engine-power long ships may be, and in 
some cases undoubtedly are, superior to short ships ; 
but since this economy is inconsiderable in proportion 
to the total saving, it may be fairly concluded that the 
shorter iron-clads are, on the whole, greatly to be pre- 
ferred. 
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CHAPTER X. 



COST OP THE IRON-0LAD8. 



Ix dealing with the cost of our iron-clads, and especially 
in comparing the cost of those built in the Royal Dock- 
yards with those built by private shipbuilders, it is 
extremely difficult to lay down a proper basis for what 
are known as " incidental and establishment " charges, 
which ought to be added to the net cost of labour 
and material The private builder has to find a slip 
or dock, building-plant, offices, officers, clerks, and so 
forth, in addition to the requisite labour and material. 
The Government has to do the same ; but while the 
builder has a direct interest in limiting incidental 
expenses to the utmost, the Government, on the con- 
trary, has both to incur expenses having nothing what- 
ever to do with shipbuilding and to regulate their 
shipbuilding means with a view rather to contingencies 
which may arise than to the actual circumstances of the 
moment. In other words, the Government own as well 
as build ships, and both in shipowning and in ship- 
building they have to maintain large reserves. 

The net cost of dockyard-built ships being known, 
the proper addition to be made to it for incidental 
expenses remained undetermined; and in attempting 
to settle this addition, the persons concerned went from 
one point to another, until at length in 1865 they 
determined to distribute the entire cost of all the naval 
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establishments, at home and abroad, over the actual 
work done* In consequence of this determination, every 
ship built, say at Chatham or Pembroke, became subject 
to a charge of no less than 51 1 per cent, on the net cost 
of labour and material expended u^wn her. The effect 
of the sudden imposition of so enormous a charge upon 
dockyard work may readily be imagined ; nevertheless, 
it may be well to aid the imagination with one example. 
Two iron-clads were built in succession at Chatham 
Dockyard, under circumstances as nearly a« possible 
alike, in so far as the actual cun*ent expenses of the 
cstablishmeut are concerned, viz. first the * Achilles,' 
and then the * BclleiX)phon.' The * 1 Jellerophon * was 
much the smaller ship of the two, and her net cost was 
106,000/. less than that of the * Achilles;' but coming 
under the new system of incidental charge, she had a 
sum of 123,411/. added to her actual cost; while the 
* Achilles,* under the previous system, escaped with but 
13,9812. as incidental charge. The latest figui'es which 
I have noticed on this point are as follow : — 





Acblllrc 


fklicroplMiii. 


Actual co6t of hull 

„ „ cn{;inc8 and fittinpi 


375,473 

(;i>,ii7 

25,740 


£. 
250.114 
88,G12 
lil.tiOl 


Total actual eobt for labour and materials 
Arbitrary, incidental, and establishment charges 


470,330 
13,981 


3C4.327 
123,411 


Nominal total cost 


481,311 


487,738 



Here it will be seen that, by an arbitrary system of 
charge, a ship which really cost 106,000/. less than 
another is made to api^ear to have cost 3000/. more. 
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I am glad to see that one effect of Air. Scely's Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1868 has been to sweep away 
the more extravagant features of this system of charge. 

Tills illustration will suffice to show how necessary it 
is to lay down some reasonable and fixed percentage as 
a basis for all comparisons between the cost of dockyard- 
built and private-built ships. It will, I think, be gene- 
rally admitted that 12^ per cent, upon labour and material 
is, or ought to be, an ample addition for establishment 
and other incidental charges, exclusive, of course, of all 
consideration oi profit io the builder, which does not 
affect the question — ^first, because the Government has 
not to make a commercial profit by their work ; and, 
secondly, because private firms often build iron-clads 
for little or no profit — at least so they themselves 
allege. Many private builders have assured me that 
10 per cent, is generally sufficient to cover all expenses, 
and 1 have never heard the sufficiency of 1 2^- per cent. 
questioned. Let us take it for granted, then, that 12^] 
per cent, upon actual outlay is all that need be added 
to the cost of dockyard-built ships to complete the ex- 
penditure upon them. Wo certainly could build iron- 
clads either at Chatham or Pembroke for this percentage 
under fair conditions. 

Assuming this allowance to be made for incidental 
charges on dockyard-built ships, and that the same per- 
centage is allowed on the actual outlay at the dock- 
yards necessary to equip and complete for sea contract- 
built ships, it may be interesting to examine what the 
actual cost of our iron-clads has been, say up to the 
commencement of the year 1868, choosing this date 
becauae, when this chapter was first written, the figuies 
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were readily available up to that time, and also because 
this date closes a period of seven years from the launch, 
of the * Warrior/ thus giving an ample I'ange for 
experience and comparison of dockyard and contract 
work. In giving these figures, I shall take first the 
contract-built broadside ships which were then com- 
pleted, and the dockyard-built ships of a similar cha- 
racter; after which I shall consider the expenditure 
upon tlie broadside ships then unfinished, and upon 
turret-ships, unfinished and finished. 

COXTRACT-DUILT nROAHSIIn: Sini*8. 





Actual Outlay oo Labour and Matcriali. 


TotAl with 
12i pPT on«U 














IIulL 


aiHl 
Flliiii«i. 


MA5U. &x\]a, 
for Iku. 


TotaL 


on ibi* 
actual out^J 

at tite 
Dockjanla. 




£. 1 


£. 


c 


£. 


£. 


Warrior .. ,. 


282,. 'tSl 


74,400 


22,104 


870,154 


38.1.188 


IJlnckPrinco .. 


28: J, 511 


74,482 


20,317 


378,310 


:{84.o<;4 


IX'lVnoo ,. • 


203,229 


34,3.57 


15.8;J0 


253.422 


2.57, lOD 




208.. 571 


33.705 


15,781 


258,120 


202,427 


II<-ctor .. .. 


237,011 


45,738 


10,000 


204,018 


200,050 


Voli:int .. .. 


201,443 


48,323 


12,440 


325,215 


327,017 


A^inoourt .. 


3<;2,771 


83,277 


0.500* 


455,0:18 


4.58,020 


Minotaur .. .. 


371,440 


70,328 


28,(»81 


478, S55 


485.340 


Northuinberlnnd 


3G0,43i) 


72,001 


11,120* 


444,250 


415,1K)5 


Vijx^r 


42,287 


7,011 


3.:;oo 


53,207 


54.104 


Vixen 


40,331 , 


7,80-0 


3.320 


57.520 


.58,670 


WoWrwitch .. 


43,080 1 


13,642 


3.:M)8 


60,0:M) 


00,879 


Grand totals.. 


2,706,600 


575,402 


156,253 


3.438,345 


3,478,772 



I have previously explained that most of the contract- 
built ships named above had to be completed for sea in 
Iloyal Dockyards, and that in such cases it is necessary 
to add 12| per cent, to the actual outlay at the dock- 
yards, in order to arrive at the totals, which can be 
fairly compared with the totals for dockyard-built ships. 

* Thcae two ships had not boon fully riggod and oquippcd when this accoont 
was inudo up. 
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For instance, the completion of the * Warrior ' for sea 
involved an actual outlay of over 48,000/, at a dock- 
yard in labour and materials; and 6000/. bas been 
added, in consequence, to tbe sum of tlie payments to 
contractors and tbe dockyard expenditure, in order to 
arrive at wbat we bave agreed to regard as the fair 
total cost. The same thing is true in various degrees 
of all the other ships. I next pass to the completed 
dockyard-built broadside ships, upon which the following 
sums bad been expended up to the date considered : — 





GOVERKMENT-DUILT 


Broadside Snirs. 






Actual OatUj on ] 


LfUionr and UalerialiL 


Total with 
12| pr oenL 
















Enttinct 

and 
FIttioga. 


MAt>t«. SaiH 




on Uie 




Halt 


until coin|4< to 
fur 8. a. 


TotaL 


actual outlay 

at tlM* 
IXickyartld. 




£. 


£. 


£. 


€. 


i'. 


Rojal Onk 
Prince CuiMOrt .. 


I8:),a8i 
174.:;:»2 


45,310 
52,rr()3 


10.846 
15.5.-»1 


251,5:^7 
2 12.5 It) 


280,518 
26«;, 17:{ 


CtL-Uouia .. .. 


212,7«Kl 


51,8:C> 


18,672 


2S3,:^:^o 


312,031 


Occtin 


201, cr)! 


52.162 


17,417 


271 .2:10 


298.451 


Boyul Alfred .. 


221. 7(« 


47,512 


22.263 


21)1.510 


321. 8Sl 


Zt-aloan .. .. 


170.2U2 


64.134 


14,8:J2 


2:ju,2:)8 


2«;2.2:{5 


Lortl Clyde .. 


212. 1G7 


6:1,602 


18,712 


2'J4.481 


:^23,175 


Lard Warden .. 


2:kJ. 11)7 


68,271) 


18,:^67 


322,813 


351,520 


ralla^ .. .. 


144.003 


31), 810 


10.381 


104.197 


213,:{91 


Favonto •• 


122,42:1 


24.016 


10.2(K5 


156.615 


173,146 


BcMiirrh •• .. 


5G.731 


10,125 


6.263 


73,122 


80.986 


£nUri»riae 
Achillea .. .. 


51,702 


8,<r76 


3,480 


63.918 


70.794 


375,473 


69.117 


25.740 


470. 3:w 


520.362 


BeUciuphoa .. 


256,114 


88.612 


10,601 


364,327 


398.736 


GnndtotaU.. 


2,C25.117 


675,853 


221,837 


8,522.307 


8,876.402 



Tlie only remark that need be made on this table is 
that tbe percentage for incidental charges, being taken 
upon the actual outky at the dockyards, does not, of 
course, apply to the machinery, since all our ships* 
engines are made by contract; and in the lump sum 
paid to the contractor bis percentage for such charges 
is included. 
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In order to complete the statement of the expenditm^ 
uiK)n our armoured fleet up to the date above mcn- 
tionedy I must add the particulars of the sums spent 
upon unfinished broadside ships, and upon turret-ships 
up to the same date, January, 18C8. The former stand 
as follows : — 

Unfikisixed Bboamxdb Siiirs. 



Gootract-biriK 

Ship.. 


Total Pajto^ 
on Account 
oTQiuiract 


1 

! fiWpt. 

1 


ToUl OutUj 

on Uhmr 

Mid JlAtcriAli^ 


ToiAlvftk 

niiMrcenkoo 

ActiMl Oiiilajr 

at tiie llwl^aidM. 


AudAci<nu .. 
Invincible .. 

Total .. .. 


19,330 
8,808 


' Hoivulcs .. 
1 Penelope .. 
IlvpuUo 


£. 
Ii75,325 
l.M .4117 
181.230 


£. 
302,315 
1<W,227 
197,663 


28,198 


{ Total.. .. 

1 


608,061 


666,205 



The turret-ships stand as follows : — 



Captain .. .. 
Monarch .. 
rrinco Alliert.. 
Royal Sovcroign 
Scorpion •• .. 
Wivcm .. .. 

Total .. 



Total Outlay 

on l^lviur 

and llatcrUla. 



Totil with 

18| )«T rrnt. on 

Actual Oiitla/ 

at the Duckjarda. 



£. 
139.804 
175,513 
207.549 
133.980 
112.587 
119.672 



889.165 



£. 
139.864 
194,152 
215.158 
150,431 
H2.t»22 
120,245 



932.772 



A few remarks are necessary with respect to the 
expenditure on these turret-ships. The * Captain ' and 
' Monarch * were unfinished when the expenditure given 
for them was calculated, the former being under con- 
struction at Messrs. Laird's yard at Birkenhead, and 
the latter at Chatham Dockyard. The exi^nditure 
on the ^ Captain,' therefore, consisted solely of the 
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payments on account of the contract, while the 12^ 
per cent, allowance has been added in the case of the 

* Monarch/ All the remaining vessels have been com- 
pleted for sea, and all are contract-built except the 

* Royal Sovereign.' This ship, it will be remembered, 
was altered from a three-decked line-of-battle ship, and 
only the cost of the conversion is charged against her in 
the preceding table, no account being taken of the ori- 
ginal cost. The contract-built tuiTet-ships have been 
completed in the dockyards, so that they come under 
the 12^ per cent, rule; and in the Ccise of the ^ Prince 
Albert,' the addition made to the total outlay is, it 
will be seen, nearly 8000/. — the outlay on labour and 
materials in the dockyards having exceeded 60,000/. 

Bringing the above sums together, we have for the 
total expenditure on iron-clad ships up to January, 
1868 >- 



Contract-built broadside shiiw, couipletal 


£. 
.. 3,478,772 


M „ unfinished 


28,198 


GoTerniDcni-built broadside ships, completed 


.. 3,870,402 


M „ unfinished 


G()G,205 


Turret-ships, finished snd unfinished .. .. 


.. 932,772 


Gnmd total 


.. 8,982,349 



Thus far I have, for the reasons previously assigned, 
dealt only with the details of the expenditure on our 
iron-dads up to the commencement of 1868. It may 
be interesting if, before concluding this chapter, I add 
a brief statement of the expenditui-e on iron-clads for 
the year 1868, bringing the information up to January, 
1869. This expenditure, in round numbers, was as 
follows : — 
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£. 
GoDtnci-buiU broadside ihipi dOTi.OOO 

^ turret „ 128,600 

Ooveniincnt-buUt broadsido ships 301,000 

„ turret , 126,250 

Total expenditure for the year 1868 86 1 ,750 

n np t4) January^ 1868 (as above) .. 8,982,349 

1869 9,844,099 

In round numbers, therefore, our iron-clad navy has 
cost the nation ten millions sterling up to the com- 
mencement of the present year. 

This expenditure commenced in May, 1859. The 

total annual cx[)enditure upon the navy, year by year, 

since that period, has been (in round numbers) as 

follows : — 

£. 

1859-60 12,700,000 

1860-61 13,000,000 

1861-62 13,500,000 

18G2-G3 11,800,000 

1863-64 10,700,000 

1864-65 10,600,000 

1865-66 10,200,000 

1866-67 10,500,000 

1807-68 12,700,000 

1868-69 11,1(X),000 (c»liiimtc<l) 

Total .. .. £116,800,000 

Out of this 116 millions sterling, 10 millions only 
have, as we have teen, been expended upon the building 
and equipment of new iron-clads, the remaining 106 
millions having been expended upon other objects. It 
is desirable that this fact should lie better understood 
than it is at present. There are many influentisJ per- 
sons who seem to think that it is upon new iron-clad 
ships that millions h«ave been annually spent of late 
years, whereas, in point of fact, one million per year, or 
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less than onc-elevenih of our outlay on the navy, is all 
that has heen expended in this way ; and I venture to 
say that it would be very difficult to prove either that 
our present magnificent and powerful iron-clad fleet has 
been dearly purchased at ten millions, or that any other 
ten millions of the one hundred and sixteen have secured 
for the country a more valuable result. 

I shall trust myself to add but little respecting the 
savings eflFected by the introduction of the short iron- 
clads upon my plan in place of the long and costly ships 
that preceded them. The saving has been — ^and is 
known by successive Boards of Admiralty to have been 
—at the rate of nearly or quite 100,000/. per ship, and 
numerous ships have been built. 
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CHAPTER XL 



TURRET-SUIPS. 



I xow come to the consideration of the turret-ship 
question, a question which has, to a largo extent^ 
passed out of that controversial state in wliich it too 
long remained. Recent circumstances have removed 
tlie objections which I felt to writing publicly upon 
this subject, and have made it possible for me to discuss 
it with all necessary freedom, and to attempt to state 
both sides of the question with perfect fairness. 

The turret system possesses both so many advantages 
and under certain circumstances so many disadvantages 
that its introduction almost necessarily occasioned much 
division of opinion among naval officers and naval 
architects; but I must say that I have always con- 
sidered that this controversy has been unnecessarily 
embittered by the unrestrained manner in which its 
advocacy has been urged. The inherent merits of the 
system are, however, so great that the only effect of 
this error of advocacy has been to somewhat retard its 
extensive adoption. I may do myself the justice to add 
that the views which I am now about to set forth are 
those which I have held from the beginning. 

The first and most obvious advantage of the turret 
system consists in the facility which it affords for 
training large guns smoothly and easily through large 
arcs, and for making the same guns available on both 
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Bides of the ship. This is an advantage which has never 
been questioned, and which certainly needed no extra- 
vagant statement of its worth ; but unfortunately, in 
putting it forward, some of the promoters of the turret 
system, in its early days, associjitcd it with the assertion 
that large guns could not, in fact, be mounted and 
worked upon the broadside, or, indeed, upon any other 
plan whatever. To this it was obviously impossible 
to assent, and the experience subsequently acquired — 
first in the 'Bellerophon,' with 12-ton guns, and after- 
wards in the * Hercules,* with 18-ton guns — has shown 
that there was no foundation for such an assertion. 
Indeed, upon the very face of the matter, it is obvious 
that it would be contrary to all mechanical principles 
to suppose that a central pivot has so great an <id vantage 
over an end-pivot as to make it perfectly easy to work 
a 200-ton turret upon the former, while it was im- 
possible to work a 20-ton gun only upon the latter. 
It may not be uninteresting to observe that one of the 
favourite illustrations of the extreme advocates of 
turrets was drawn from a mechanical arrangement 
of the very reverse character, viz. the turn-table at 
the Greenwich Railway terminus. This was often 
cited as an instance of the facility with which the 
great weight of a locomotive engine can be turned 
round a centre, after the manner of a turret ; whereas a 
glance at the arrangement itself will show to any one 
that it is in fact strictly analogous to the slide of a 
broadside gun, turning round a pivot at the end, through 
part of the circle. 

With Captain Scott's gear, guns even of the largest 
class are now trained with all necessary ease on the 
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broadside; tlie same is true of the turret, the real 
advantage of the latter consisting in the fact that while 
the arc of training of the turret gun may be made 
very great without any increase in the size of the port, 
it is impossible to obtain a large arc of training with 
a broadside gun, or with a gun mounted broadside 
fashion, without enlarging the port and weakening the 
ship's side considerably in its immediate neighbourhood. 
For this reason, and for some others that will follow, 
I have ahva}?s looked foi-ward to a large adoption of 
the turret system in those classes of sliips in which 
masts and sails are not requisite, or in which they can 
1)0 so subordinated to the turret aimament as to leave 
it in possession of this its prime advantage, viz, a largo 
range of horizontal command. 

The next point to which I shall advert is the capa- 
bility of fighting the same guns on both sides of the 
ship. There can be no doubt that this is, in the 
abstract, an advantage, but it is one which is attended 
with great drawbacks in the turret system. The chief 
of these is the very large weight of armour in various 
forms, much of which has to be devoted to the pro- 
tection of the guns, and which may be roughly taken 
as double the amount that is requisite on the broadside 
system, gun for gun. In other words, with a given 
weight you can protect and work eiglit guns, mounted 
on the broadside, four on each side of a ship, about 
as effectually as you can protect and work four guns 
only mounted in two turrets ; and looking to the 
history as well as to the prospective circumstances of 
naval warfare, it must of necessity be better to have 
four guns to fight with on each side simultaneously 

Q 
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than to have only four altogether, whatever facility of 
training the latter may possess. This point has been 
very much lost sight of by many advocates of the 
turret system, whose notion no doubt was, and in many 
cases perhaps still is, that you can carry even more 
guns on the turret plan than on the broadside plan. 
The fact is, however, quite otherwise, and would be 
even more favourable to the broadside system than it is, 
if the same sacrifice of independent training were made 
in the case of broadside guns as is made with turret 
guns, viz. that of fixing two gims side by side, and 
depriving both of all independent training. For it 
must be borne in mind that even in the largest turret- 
ships of our own and other navies — excepting the * Royal 
Sovereign,* the * Prince Albert/ and two or three ves- 
sels built in Russia and America— there are but two 
turrets, and that the two guns in each of these are 
so connected as to be compelled to train together; 
whereas every gun of the eight in an equivalent broad- 
side ship has a perfectly independent set of motions. 
If, on the other hand, we were to mount broadside guns 
in pairs, it would be quite practicable to shorten the 
central batteries, and give to the broadside ship an 
even greater attacking force on each side than the 
turret-«hip has available for both sides. It will be 
necessary to bear this aspect of the question in mind 
when we come to consider more closely the relative 
merits of turrets and broadside ships in respect of their 
attacking powers.* 



* Tbii proposal to mount gnus in ittire at broadside porta is by no nicnns 
a DOfvelty. For example, Mr. J. H. Eada, of St. Loiiiii, Missouri, an eminent 
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I have already intimated tliat the enlarged adoption 
of the turret system has usually heen associated in my 
mind with those classes of vessels in which masts and 
siiils are not required. It is well known tliat others 
have taken a wider view of its applicability, and have 
contended that it is, and has all along been, perfectly 
well adapted for rigged vessels, I have never con- 
sidered it wholly imipplicable to such vessels ; on the 
contrary, I have myself projected designs of sca-goiDg 
and rigged turret-sliips, which I believe to be safe, 
commodious, and susceptible of perfect handling under 
canvas. But most assuredly the building of such 
vessels was urged by many persons long before satis- 
factx)ry methods of designing them h«*\d been devised ; 
and my clear and strong conviction at the moment of 
writing tliese lines (March 31, 1869) is that no satis- 
factorily designed turret-ship with rigging has yet l)een 
built, or even laid down. 

The most cursory consideration of the subject will, I 
think, result in the feeling that tlic middle of the upper 
deck of a full-rigged ship is not a very eligible position 
for fighting large guns. Any one who has stood upon 
the deck of a frigate, amid the maze of ropes of all kinds 
and sizes tliat surrounds him, must feel that to bring 
even guns of moderate size away from the port-holes, to 



engineer, who constructed the •Baron dc KalU," CKu'ondclct," Mound City/ 
and other cascmatcd and turrcted iron-clads which did good service on the 
western rivers during tho lato Civil War, has worked out tlic details of a pUin 
of tliis kind. In hii arrangement the guns are mountctl on turntables, in 
I«ir8, which nio trained together, while tho battery is constructed in sucJi a 
manner as to admit of tho Siime guns being fought on both broadsides. Full 
details of tho sclieme arc givon in a letter to the Sccrctiry of the United 
Stites Navy, since published by Mr. Eads.— (New York, D. Van Nostrand, 
1WJ8.) 

Q 2 
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place them in the midst of these ropes, and discliarge 
them there, is utterly out of the question ; and the im- 
practicability of that mode of proceeding must increase 
in proportion as the size and power of the guns are 
increased. But as a central position, or a nearly central 
position, is requisite for the turret, this difficulty has 
bad to be met by many devices, some of them tending 
to reduce the number of the ropes, and others to get 
them stopped short above the guns. In the former 
category come tripod masts, in the latter flying decks 
over the turrets : the former have proved successful in 
getting rid of shrouds, but they interfere seriously witli 
the fire of the turret guns, and are exposed to the danger 
of being shot away by them in the smoke of action ; the 
latter are under trial, but however successful they may 
prove in some respects, they will be very inferior in 
point of comfort and convenience to the upper decks of 
broadside frigates. In the cjise of the * Monarch,' which 
has a lofty upper deck, neither the tripod system nor a 
flying deck for working the ropes upon has been adopted. 
A light flying deck to receive a portion of the boats, 
and to afford a passage for the officers above the turrets, 
h<is been fitted ; but the ropes will be worked upon the 
upper deck over which the turrets have to fire, and con- 
seqtiently a thousand contrivances have had to be made 
for keeping both the standing and running rigging 
tolerably clear of the guns. It seems to me out of the 
question to suppose that such an arrangement can ever 
become general in the British Navy, especially when 
one contrasts the * Monarch * with the Hercules * as a 
rigged man-of-war. Nor is the matter at all improved, 
in my opinion, in the case of the * Captain* and other 
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rigged turret-ships in which the ropes have to be worked 
upon bridges or flying decks poised in the jiir above the 
turrets. Such bridges or decks, even if they withstand 
for long the repeated fire of the ship's own guns, must 
of necessity be mounted upon a few supports only ; and 
I am apprehensive tliat in action an enemy's fire would 
bring down parts, at least, of these cumbrous structures, 
with their bitts, blocks, ropes, and the thousand and one 
other fittings with which a rigged ship's deck is encum- 
bered, with what results I need not predict. 

It is for these reasons, and for others of like nature, 
that I object to some features of eveiy rigged turret- 
ship wliich I have yet seen. The only description of 
rigged turret-ship which I Ixjlieve would be at all likely 
to succeed sufllciently to justify its large adoption is one 
which I contrived at the A drairalty some years ago, but 
of which no example has yet been built. In this type 
of ship the turrets are placed as near the ends of the 
ship as is consistent with proper ease of motion in a sea- 
way ; the all-round fire is secured to them ; but the 
whole of the sliip's side between the turrets is carried 
up to a spar-deck, which deck is prolonged as far as is 
necessary to embrace the foremast and mizenmast, and 
to receive their running gear. The head-roi)es present 
the only dilKculty that attends this plan ; but as part of 
the plan is to have even the deck before and abaft the 
turrets situated at a good height above the water — 10 
to 12 feet — these head-ropes could, no doubt, be satis- 
factorily dealt with. This kind of ship would unques- 
tionably possess good sea-going and cruising qualities ; 
her turrets would possess that unbroken command of 
the horizon which is the only justification for their use ; 
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and she might he as well-rigged and commodious a ship 
as a hroadside vessel. The only thing to be considered 
is whether even this ship would be better, or so good, 
as a well-designed broadside vessel, which may be fairly 
open to question. At present, with our limited expe- 
rience, I express no conclusion upon this point. 

It is well known that both in the * Captain * and in 
the * Monarch' the turrets have been deprived of their 
primary and supreme advantage, that of providing an 
all-round fire for the guns, and more especially a head 
fire. This deprivation is consequent upon the adoption 
of forecastles, which are intended to keep the ships dry 
in steaming against a hcad-sca, and to enable the head- 
sails to be worked. When it first became known that 
the * Monarch ' was designed with a forecastle (by order 
of the then Board of Admiralty), there were not wanting 
persons who considered the plan extremely objectionable, 
and who took it for granted that as a turret-ship the 
new vessel would be fatally defective. The design of 
tliQ * Captain * shortly afterwards, under the direction of 
Captain Coles, with a similar but much larger forecastle, 
was an admission, however, tlitit the Board of Admiralty 
did not stand alone in the belief that this feature was a 
necessity, however objectionable. Both these ships, 
therefore, are without a right-ahead fire from the turrets, 
the * Monarch ' having this deficiency partly compensa- 
ted by two forecastle (Gj-ton) guns protected with 
armour, while the * Captain * has no protected head-fire 
at all, but merely one gun (6^-ton) standing exposed on 
the top of the forecastle. The question arises — and a 
very serious question it is— what is the amount of the 
sacrifice thus made ? 
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This question is much too lightly passed over by 
many persons, who would have us believe that, if tuiTet- 
guns or central-battery guns can be brought within 15 
or 20 degrees of the line of keel, that is all that will 
really be necessary in war. To this I demur; this I 
deny. If wo consider the matter closely, it will be 
observed that, in chasing, the disadvantage of having 
to turn 15 or 20 degrees from your course would, in 
many cases, be very great, not to say fatal to success ; 
for in chasing a ship of nearly equal speed you would 
be reduced to the necessity of either abstaining fix)ui 
firing a shot, or of letting the enemy csca2>e. If by 
steaming at your utmost you could but just gain on her, 
by diverging from your course you would evidently lose 
her. On the other hand, if you failed to diverge, you 
would be subject to her stern-fire throughout the chase, 
without the means of replying or of doing her any harm. 
And besides all this, there is the very important fact 
that it is extremely difficult to aim with accuracy with 
\\iQ ship swerving right and left under the action of the 
helm. Or, tixking the case of having to break a line of 
battle, it may easily be seen how extreme a disadvantage 
you would labour under by being unable to fire within 
less than, say, 20 degrees of the line of keel. I say 
20 degrees, because, although in both the * llonarch * 
and * Captain ' guns can with care and contrivance bo 
brought within a less angle, I believe that in actual 
warfare this would not, in fact, be so, especially after 
the smoke of the action had begun to embarrass the sight. 
Now, what are the facts of the case ? Suppose a fleet 
formed in line of battle, and a turret-ship, with her guns 
shut in by a forecastle 20 degrees on each side, to be 
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approaching. At a distance of 4000 yards, which is 
within range, this forecastle would cut off from the men 
in the turrets all sight of a fleet extending over a distance 
of more than 2500 yards, at right angles to her course. 
In other words, more than twenty ships as large as the 
•Hercules* could lie one ahead of the other in line, and 
the turret-ship in question, which we suppose to be 
steaming up to them, would be incapable of getting a 
shot at any one of them without diverging from her 
course. At 2000 yards more than ten such ships would 
be concealed by her forecastle ; at 1000 yards five of 
them ; and at 500 yards three of them. The forecastle 
would, in fact, prevent such a ship from bringing her 
guns to bear upon any part of a ship as big as hersjclf, 
and lying within her own length of hei*self right across 
her path. These I hold to be very serious facts, and 
the more so as this loss of iight-ahead fire is now peculiar 
to tmrret-ships. In point of fact, the * Captain ' is the 
only iron-clad ship of recent construction which is unable 
to fire ahe«id from behind her armour. 

A thousand objections to turrets are, however, swept 
away the moment we do away with masts and spars in 
turret-ships. The only formidable difficulty that then 
remains is that of raising, caiTying, and lowering the 
boats with proper facility and security. And this, I do 
not hesitate to say, is a more important point than is 
supposed by some advocates of turrets. They say, and 
so far say with truth, that in action the boats of every 
man-of-war are not only liable to destruction, but are 
almost certain to be destroyed ; it is therefore, they 
argue, of but little moment whether they are to be 
lowered with facility or not. But it is hard to admit 
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that no means should exist for readily lowering a boat 
even in a time of action, and there are obviously nu- 
merous occasions out of war in which the ready use of 
the boats should bo practicable simultaneously with 
gun exercise and practice. But by placing the guns in 
^he middle of the ship, and from that position firing in 
all directions— ^-which is, or should be, the specialty of 
turret-ships — this is made impossible, and it ought to 
be frankly avowed that in respect of the ready use 
and easy stowage of tlieir l>oats real turret-shi|)s, with 
all-round fire, are at a great disadvantage compared 
with broadside ships. 

Let us now consider a little more fully the ofiensive 
and defensive powers of tuiTct-ships, premising that we 
are dealing with vessels carrying two turrets. In con- 
sidering their offensive powers, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the fact, to which a passing reference has already 
been made, that they are all limited to the means of 
firing at any moment in two directions only. It is 
nstonishing how little considered, probably how little 
recognised, this extraordinary feature of turret-ships has 
hitlierto remained. In a bi-oadsido ship each gun is an 
independent clement of attack, and all the gims of such 
a ship may be directed upon separate points. In the 
case of the * Hercules,' for example, notwithstanding the 
concentration of her armament, and neglecting her un- 
protected upper-deck guns, she can bring eight 18-tou 
and two 12-ton guns to bear on separate points, thus 
striking out in ten different directions simultaneously 
with powerful guns. The * Captain,' on the contrary, is 
limited to two directions only. No doubt the turret^jhip 
can hit much harder in those two directions than the 
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other sliip hite with each of its ten blows. The shock 
of two 600-lb, shot from 25-ton guns, with full charges 
and at short range, striking within a few feet of each 
other, must be terrific ; but so also must be the effect of 
a concentrated broadside from the four 18 -ton guns 
of the * Hercules;' and my present position is that, 
while the latter ship possesses the faculty of dealing 
such broadsides in combination with the power of using 
each gun independently, the turrctrship is absolutely 
without this power, and is limited to concentrated fire 
alone. If it be said, by way of reply, that every step 
taken in the direction of increasing the size and dimi- 
nishiug the number of guns is to some extent open to a 
similar objection, I must observe that this is not in my 
opinion a correct view of the case, for the objection holds 
against an undue limitation of the independent action of 
guns of equal power. For example, let us suppose the 
• Hercules,' instead of being armed with four 18-ton 
guns on each broadside, to be armed (as she might be) 
with three 25-ton guns, the latter being of equal weight 
per gun with the * Captain's ' and * Monarch's.' Her bat- 
tery will then obviously possess the power of firing six 
such guns simultaneously in as many separate direc- 
tiouQ, while the turret-ship can fire simultaneously in 
two directions only. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that the broadside ship can never con- 
centrate more than tliree such guns upon a single point 
while the turret-ship can concentrate four; and that 
the arcs through which these four can be concentrated 
on each side of the ship are greater than the arcs within 
wliich the broadside fire is limited. It is very difficult 
to set just comparative values upon these diverse capa- 
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Lilities of guns mounted on tlie two systems, but when 
tlie multitudinous attacks to which a ship is hable in a 
general action are remembered, the fact that a turret- 
^liip is deprived of simultaneous fire in all but two 
directions assiuxxily deserves the most serious attention 
of naval men. The accompanying diagram illustrates 
the relative powers of the * Captain* and * Hercules' in 
this respect. 
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Intimately connected witli this last consideration is 
another, wliich, to my mind, ai)i)eai-s of much greater 
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importance still. I alludo to the fact that, as all the 
fire of a turret-ship must emanate from two points, all 
the attack upon her may be attracted to those two 
points, which imfortunately have the disadvantage of 
being most clearly marked out, being the centres of two 
conspicuous cylinders. And besides this, a special 
danger appears to me to result from the circumstance 
that, in order to send a shell into the interior of a 
turret, it is not necessary to aim at a port at all, but to 
direct your fire upon the centre of the turret on either 
side of which a port is situated. The accuracy of fire 
attained with guns at sea will never be so great as to 
make it easy, under ordinary circumstances, to aim at a 
port and hit it; but the accuracy already attained is 
sufficient to justify the belief that, by aiming at the 
centre line of the turret between the ports, there would 
be a very fair probability of your lodging a shell in one 
or other of the two adjacent ports. It is fortunately 
true that the turret ports are small, and that the guns 
approximately fill them when run ont ; but after making 
every allowance for these things, I still feel that turret- 
ships most invite attack precisely where they are most 
vulnerable, and where a couple of shells would place them 
liors de combat. I am also afraid that with guns placed 
so extremely close to each other as they are in turrets, a 
slight derangement of the mechanism of one may effec- 
tually silence the other, even without shot or shell enter- 
ing the turret. It will probably be left for future naval 
actions to show how far my apprehensions in these 
respects are well founded ; but I confess that it appears 
to me doubtful whether a smart captain, in a ship armed 
with numerous light guns, might not under favourable 
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circumstances range up to a heavy turret-ship, and, by 
maintaining a continuous fire directed at the centre of 
lier turrets, get sliell or shrapnel into her ports and 
place her horn de combat without allowing her to deliver 
a single shot. Smarter things than this have often been 
done in war both on land and on sea, and the mere possi- 
bility of its occurrence ought to exercise some restraint 
upon those persons who, without experience, and even 
without reflection, would have us send the entire navy 
of the country to sea in turret-ships ; for however small 
the risk may prove to be in ships like the * Thunderer,* 
with lofty and unembarrassed guns, it would certainly 
be increased in ships with lower turret ports and carry- 
ing masts and rigging, the fire of which would be less 
at the command of the captain and gunners. 

It has been gonei-ally taken for granted of late that 
the revolving of the tun^ct is not practically liable to 
being stopped by the blows of shot, and the experiments 
made at Portsmouth by firing the 12-ton guns of the 
* Bellerophon ' at the turret of the * Royal Sovereign ' 
have been supposed to establish this view, I was not 
present at those experiments ;* but I carefully studied 
them afterwards, and to my mind they never have 
appeared in the least degree conclusive, and for an 
obvious reason, viz. that no shot struck what I consider 
to be the vulnerable place, which is the junction of the 
turret with the deck. The experiments were satisfac- 
tory on the other i)oint — the impunity of the revolving 
apparatus, as fitted in the * Royal Sovereign,' with 
reference to the fire of 12-ton gxms ; but this was never 
in my judgment the point in doubt. My conviction is, 
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and always has been, that a large shot striking the 
deck quite close to the turret, .with considerable force, 
will inevitably block the turret and prevent it from 
revolving. An iron glacis-plate, sloping upwards to- 
wards the turret, will not in my opinion hinder this ; 
but will, on the contrary, facilitate it. I have never 
yet seen, and do not expect to see, a large shot moving 
with great velocity strike any mass of iron without 
driving much of the mass before it through a space of 
at least many inches ; and the iron of a turret glacis- 
plate, when so driven forward, must of necessity be 
driven into the turret and so fix it. A horizontal 
glacis-plate would be much safer than a plate sloping 
upwards ; and perhaps the safest arrangement of all 
would be a rewrsed fflacisy sloping downwards towards 
the turret, the junction of which with the turret could 
not be struck at all, except by a dropping shot, which 
could not strike with any great velocity or force. 

The foregoing remarks apply primarily, and perhaps 
almost exclusively, to turrets which piss down through 
a deck after the manner preferred by Captain Coles. 
In the case of monitor turrefc-ships of the American 
type, the junction of the turret with the deck upon 
which it stands is protected by a massive ring of iron 
surrounding the base of the turret — ^an arrangement 
which, in my opinion, would be safe and satisfactory 
only on the condition of the ring being of much larger 
proportions than it has usually been made. In discuss- 
ing tliis question, Mr. Eads, of St Louis, Missouri, of 
whose ability and experience I have previously had 
occasion to speak, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy, writes as follows : — 
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^* I believe that the dustingiiished inventor of the 
** monitor system has advocated the use of engines of 
" sufficient power to rotate the turret without its being 
^raised by tlio central spindle, and while its weight 
"rests entirely upon the deck. This would make it, 
" however, no less liable to have its rotation stopped if 
" the wall were swelled downwards at any point in the 
" plane of its base in consequence of the impact of 
" the projectile near the deck, unless the power of the 
" engines was sufficient to drag it around despite such 
** irregularities, a provision against such casualties that 
"would involve great additional weight and cost of 
" machinery. The use of a heavy base-ring around the 
'* turret or around the pilot-house, to protect the joint 
" at the deck, or at the base of the pilot-house, is but a 
" partial remedy for a radical defect in the rotating 
" system. The base-rings around the monitor turrets 
" found necessary to protect the joint of the 10-inch 
" walls against 10-inch round shot at Charleston are 
"about 5 by 15 inches in cross-section. It is an 
"interesting question, and one having an important 
" bearing on the value of the monitor system, to know 
"how much would be required to protect 15-inch 
"walls at this joint against 15-inch shot, to say 
" nothing of the larger projectiles that have been found 
" practicable. It is but a poor argument in favour of 
" retaining a system which has such a vulnerable point 
" of attack to prove that turrets have been repeatedly 
" under fire without being damaged at their weakest 
" place, when this weak point has on other occasions 
"been struck and the turret disabled thereby. The 
" argument against such a system has a double foix» 
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** when we remember that the means of strengthening 
** this point against heavier projectiles have never been 
** tested, and the result of their failure in action may 
" involve the capture of the ship." 

I cannot conceal from myself the fact that there is 
much ground for the remark with which this extract 
closes, and I certainly see reason to fear that a naval 
action may oi)en up more elements of derangement and 
danger in turret-ships than some are willing to believe 
at present.* Meantime it is, and will remain, our duty 
to diligently forecast and guard against such results to 
the utmost of our ability. 

Before concluding this part of the subject, it may be 
well to observe that those small and fast sea-going 
turret-ships carrying very heavy guns, which were 
once so much urged upon the Admiralty even in 
Parliament, are proving to be what I and some others 
always said they were, viz., mere chimeras of the brain. 
In order to carry 25-ton guns, the turrets of the 
^ Monarch ' have had to be made 26 j feet in diameter ; 
the * CaptainV for the same guns, are still larger ; and 
the ' Thunderer*s,' to carry 30-ton guns, have been 
made more than 31 feet in diameter. There are some 
practical gunners who contend that all these turrets 
should have been of much greater size. It will not, 
therefore, be extravagant to assume that turrets for 
50-ton guns will require to be about 35 feet in diameter. 



* In UiU ooDDcction I say nothing respecting the ex|icrience in actual 
warfare bad with the Danish turret-ship * Rolf Knike/ and similar vessels, 
because the shot and shell by which the turrets of those ships were stnick 
were so extremely light as to put the effects of their impact altogether out of 
oompariaon with the projectiles of our present naval gtins. 
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Now, 35 feet is the full breadth of many sloops of war ; 
the new corvettes, * Dniid * and * Briton/ of nearly 1400 
tons, are of only 36 feet extreme breadth, and are there- 
fore obviously incapable of carrying a 35-feet turret 
inside of them. The new fast corvettes of 2320 tons, 
the * Yolago * and * Active,' are of but 42 feet extreme 
breadth, and therefore, even if they could sustain the 
weight of such a turret, would have but a space of 
3i feet on eitlier side between the outside of tlio turret 
and the outside of the ship. In fact, the spa^e would 
in reality be much less, as the extreme breadth of the 
ship would not exist abreast of the turret. A few con- 
siderations of this kind, coupled with the difficulty ot 
driving small ships carrying great weights at a high 
speed, are sufficient to show that small and fast turret- 
ships, heavily armoured and armed, are entirely out of 
the question. 

The combination of the turret system of mounting 
naval ordnance with the monitor type of vessel in the 
American navy, and the occasional performances of 
ocean voyages by American monitors, and by vessels 
of similar type, have led many to contend tliat vessels 
of that type may be taken as efficient sea-going ships, 
adapted for the general purposes of a navy like our 
own. My opinion, on the contrary, is that no monitor 
of the American type — i.e. a monitor with her turrets 
standing upon the low deck, unprotected by a breast- 
work, and with all her hatchways, &c., opening 
through the low deck— can be considered a satisfactory 
sea-going vessel. Such a vessel, depending, as it does, 
upon the watertightness of the junction between the 
turret and the deck, and obtaining that watertightness 
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by means of the weight of the turret closing the junc- 
tion, is unable to revolve her turret and fight her guns 
in a seaway, a circumstance which alone renders her 
unfit for fighting actions at sea. And besides this, let 
partisans say what they will about the dryness of 
monitors, nothing can possibly prevent a pure monitor 
vessel from being deluged by the sea in rough weather, 
to an extent which is as incompatible with proper 
ventilation and comfort as it is with fighting efficiency. 
It is for this reason that I have devised the Breastwork 
Monitor System, which has been briefly described in the 
Chapter on Armour, and the characteristic feature of 
which is that all the openings into the ship which are 
to be used at sea are comprised within an armour- 
plated breastwork, the top of which is situated, even in 
small vessels, at a height of 8 or 10 feet above the sea 
level, and at a height of about 12 feet in the * Thunderer' 
class. But even with this provision, monitors are, in 
my opinion, incapable of steaming against a head sea 
unless they are either of very large dimensions, and 
therefore make up for deficient height by enormous 
deck area, or else are fitted with sunk forecastles like 
that of the * Thunderer.' Nor can it be doubted, I 
think, that even this class of ship will often be deluged 
forward by the sea, and consequently all its fittings 
will be so arranged as not to subject the ship to 
leakage from this cause. 

The experience gained with the American monitors 
is not by any means so uniformly satisfactory as has 
been supposed. It has been stated in the most public 
manner that in weather when the tiansports off Fort 
Sumter had to run for safety, the monitors lay like 
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ducks on tlio water, dry and seaworthy, and were 
never disabled from firing their guns. Of the following 
monitors which took part in the operations off Fort 
Sumter, in Charleston Harbour, viz. * Passaic,* * "\Vee- 
hawkcn,' *Montauk,* * Tatapsco/ ^Catskill,* * Nan- 
tucket,' and * Nahant^* we have the following accounts : 
— The captain of the * Passaic' says tliat in making 
the passage from Hampton Roads to Beaufort, when 
off Cape Hatteras, the wind freshened from the S.W., 
"causing the ship to pitch and labour a good deal.'* 
In another letter he says that, "had it not been for 
" tlie weather cloths, the sea would have broken 
**reguLirly over the top of the turrets." The turret 
was up in the position necessary for fighting it, and, 
owing to the difficulty of raising and lowering it, it 
defied all their efforts to get it down. The ship took in 
water rapidly round the turret's base, and at one time 
the water had covered the fire heartlis to within three 
inches of the fires, and the splashing had nearly 
quenched three of them. The captain of the * Wce- 
hawken' reports that she behaved admirably in a 
stoim, but says that she made so much water that at 
one time the ash-pits were covered. The captain of 
the * Montauk ' observes ** that on the whole she has 
** behaved very well witli the moderate test she has 
" liad, but she gives positive indications that, if forced 
"end on into a sea, she will strain both overhangs 
" greatly, and if she gets into the trough of the sea, she 
** will wallow very heavily — to such an extent, indeed, 
" as to render the breaking of a tolerably high sea over 
"the tuiTet almost certain." The captain of the 
'Nahant' reports that the decks leaked badly, and that 
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a considerable quantity of water forced its way under the 
turret, wetting the belts of the blowers, putting every- 
body to serious inconvenience for want of air below, and 
causing instant depression of the steam by stopping the 
draughty because of the constant necessity to stop the 
blowers to repair damages to the belting. The other 
ships were of nearly the same size and class as those 
to which I have referred, and although we have no 
details of their behaviour, we are bound to conclude 
that it did not differ much from theirs. 

Wlien ordered to employ the monitors on blockading 
duty outside the bar at Charleston, Admiral Du Pont 
reported " that they are totally unfit for the duty, and 
" particularly in the hot season. In even a slight sea 
** the hatches must be battened down, and the effect 
** upon the crew, if continued for a brief period in hot 
** weather, would be most deleterious, indeed in such 
** weather they are not habitable." Tlie commanding 
officers in a joint report on the same subject say " tliat 
**the hatches would have to be battened down the 
** whole time, and the vessel could not fail to be disabled 
" from loss of health to the crew." 

If anything more were necessary, I would refer to 
the reports upon the original * Monitor.' Captain Worden 
reports of her that " she would be unable to work her 
** guns at sea, as the ports are obliged to be kept closed 
" and caulked, they being but five feet above the water." 
Commander Bankhead reports that on her passage 
from Hampton Roads, northward (the passage on 
which she was lost), " she plunged heavily, completely 
^' submerging her pilot-house, the sea washing over and 
*Mnto the turret, and at times into the blower pipes'' 
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(she was then in tow of the ' Rhode Island '). Con* 
tinning, he says — ^**when the *Rho*le Island* was 
^* stopped to see if that would cause the * Monitor * to ride 
^* easier, the latter fell off immediately into the trough 
'*of the sea, ani rolled heavily.^* She let in water 
round the base of the turret, and, as the captain 
believes, at leaks caused by the heavy shocks received 
by the projecting armour as she came down upon the 
t^ea, and she went down, in spite of pumps capable of 
throwing 2,000 gallons a minute, which were in good 
order and working constantly. 

It may be mentioned also that, although the * Wec- 
liuwken,' as we have seen, weathered out a storm, she 
afterwards sank at her moorings in Charleston harbour 
at midday, with a large number of her crew, her loss 
being caused by a wave having passed over the deck 
when the fore-hatch was oi)en for ventilation. This 
brought her down by the hend, and caused her to take 
in water through the hawse-holes, and although the 
j)uiups were immediately set to work, the ship could not 
be saved. Three minutes elapsed from the time of flying 
the signal of distress to the time when she went down. 
The rush of the men up through the turret prevented 
anyone going down in time to warn tliose in the engine^ 
room, and of tlie whole crew about thirty went down in 
her. As further instances of the suddenness with which 
tliese vessels sink when injured in their hulls, we have 
information of the * Tecumseh * having gone down in 
four minutes with all hands, after being struck by a 
torpedo, and of the * Patapsco ' in one minute, by the 
same means, with the supposed loss of sixty-two men. 

A very great point has been made of the sup[K)sed 
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bmalluess of the American monitors as compared with 
Englisli ships, and the sizes of the American monitors 
have been given as follows ; — The * Passaic ' class, 844 
tons; the * Monadnock* class, 1564 tons; the * Kalamazoo' 
and * Dictator' classes, 3250 tons. But the fact is that 
these American tonnages are measured in a way very 
different to ours, and consequently people have entirely 
mistaken the relative sizes of English and American 
vessels— of the * Pallas ' and * Monadnock ' for example 
— as the following table of dimensions will show : — 
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The * Pallas,' * Research,' and * Enterprise,* are English 
iron-clads ; the ^ Monadnock,' ^ Dictator,' and ^ Kala- 
mazoo,' are American monitors. 

It is evident from the above particulars that the 
' Pallas' is not a larger, but a very much smaller, ship 
than even the ' Monadnock,' and only about half the 
size of the * Kalamazoo.' Any remarks based on the 
supposed smallness of these American vessels therefore 
fall to the ground. 

Several passages in the reports of the Commodore 
respecting the passage of the * Monadnock' round Cape 
Horn have been referred to. It should, however, bo 
borne in mind that this was not in the nature of an 
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ocean cniisc, but was a passage from one coasting sta- 
tion to another, calling at several points on the coast to 
take in coals, the vessel being fitted with temporary 
wooden pilot-houses, d'C, and with coats round the 
bases of the turrets to keep them water-tight, but which 
would have to be slackened if the ship had to prepare 
for an engagement. There are many points, however, 
in the passage of this ship with which I was impressed 
at the time the reports reached us, even after carefully 
eliminating any little exaggeration. For instance, in a 
quotation from this report, we find it stated that^ ** in a 
" gale off Point Conception on the coast of California, 
" two successive waves rose which interposed between 
" my ship and the mast-head light of the * Monadnock.* 
" Upon enquiry I found that the light was elevated 75 
" feet al)0vc the water, my own eye being about 25 feet 
" above tlie sea level. In this sea, according to the 
" testimony of her officers, she was very easy." 

I remember being struck with this passage in the 
report on considering that Scoresby's ocean storm-wave 
is only 30 feet high. The following questions also sug- 
gested themselves : — How high were the crests of these 
waves above the top of the turret of the monitor at the 
time ? Could the monitor work her guns ? And if so, 
what kind of pmctice would she make at an enemy on 
the other side of these waves ? In the same report we 
find it stated tliat " in the long seas of the Pacific to 
" the southward of Valparaiso, I observed that the * Mo- 
" nadnock ' took very little water upon her decks, rising 
" over the waves easily and buoyantly." Diy decks 
under these circumstances are hardly compatible with a 
steady gun platform. 
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The following extracts from the report of Mr. Fox, 
Assistant Secretary of the American Navy, on the 
passage of the * Miantonomoh/ have been much com- 
mented on : — " The extreme lurch observed when lying 
'^ broadside to a heavy sea and moderate gale was seven 
** degrees to windward and four degrees to leeward." 
These angles I assume to be from the vertical, but I 
would remark that the danger to a monitor is measured 
more by her inclination to the wave surface than to the 
vertical. "With respect to the alleged steadiness of 
these monitors, I may add that the general steadiness 
has never been disputed ; but we have sufficient evi- 
dence in the foregoing extracts from the reports of their 
commanders to show that it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that they are exempt at all times from con- 
siderable rolling. It is, however, unnecessary to enlarge 
here upon this aspect of the question, which has already 
been considered in Chapter VII. 

When Mr. Fox is quoted as having said — " The 
" monitor tyj^e of iron-clad is su})erior to the broadside, 
** not only for fighting purposes at sea, but also for 
** cruising,'* it is quite clear from the report that he 
uses the term cruiser in the sense in which the ^ Mianto- 
nomoh * is a cruiser, viz. a ship able to steam as far as 
her coals will allow her^ which in the American ships is 
a very small distance. Mr. Fox in the same repoil 
says : — ^** In the trough of the sea her ports will be liable 
*♦ to be flooded if required to use her guns to windward. 
^ This, therefore, would be the position selected by an 
^ antagonist who desired to fight a monitor in a sea- 
•* way." He might have added that, when the waves 
rose higher than the ports (6 feet 6 inches), even when 
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tlie sliip rose over them sufficiently to prevent her ports 
being flooded, she would only be able to fire her guns 
when she mounted the crest. He would then have had 
to face the further consideration whether there was 
time, before sinking again into the hollow, to train and 
fire a turret gun. This view of the case of guns near 
the water in a heavy sea is supported by the official 
rcix)rt of Admiral Yelverton, after encountering heavy 
weather in the Atlantic, in which he recommends a 
turret-ship 12 or 14 feet out of the water. Guns in such 
a ship would, in other than very exceptional circum- 
stances, be enabled to keep an enemy constantly in view, 
or, if it were a monitor, the places where she disap- 
peared, and where she would be likely to appear again. 
Another i>assage from the same report says : — ^** The 
** comforts of tliis monitor to the officers and men are 
" superior to those of any other class of vessels in the 
" navy." This, in so far as it is accurate, may be 
accounted for in this case by the smallncss of the crew; 
it would be very difierent if the monitor had to carry 
the number of men necessary to work a sailing cruiser. 
AVc have, however, abundance of evidence from the 
reports of officers, after a long experience with the 
American monitors, to prove that they are not well 
ventilated or comfortable. I have already given the 
opinions of Admiral Du Pont and the commanders of 
the monitor fleet at Charleston on their ventilation, if 
kept on outside blockading duty. The * Monitor,' when 
engaged against Drew's Bluff batteries, had to drop 
down the river out of action, because of the exhaustion 
of the crew. The thermometer in the turret stood at 
140 degrees, and the commander says that at the time 
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of writing tlie letter one-third of his crew were suffering 
from debility. We have instances of the blowing appa- 
ratus becoming deranged, stopping the draught, and 
driving the crew on deck, and of great discomfort to the 
crew from leaks in the deck. In the officers* reports of 
the passage of the * Monadnock/ wo find the following 
passages: — "Sixteen of the firemen and coalheavers 
** have been removed from the fire-room in a state of 
** insensibility/' And again, from another place, we 
find the commander writes : — ^** Seven men have been 
" removed from the fire-room in an insensible condition 
** from the efiects of the heat/* 

A few facts respecting the fighting qualities of the 
American monitors, drawn from the reports of officers 
who served in them during the late war, will doubtless 
prove interesting, and will serve to illustrate some of 
the preceding remarks on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the turret system. I need hardly say that 
most of the services of these vessels consisted in blockad- 
ing harbours and the mouths of rivers, and in attacking 
land forts. There were only two or three occasions on 
which monitors had to compete with Confederate iron- 
clads of any pretensions. The first action fought by 
the original 'Monitor' in Hampton Roads has again 
and again been referred to as an incontestable proof of 
the superiority of the * Monitor * to the * Merrimac ;' 
but the official accounts show that the 'Monitor* 
received considerable assistance from the wooden frigate 
'Minnesota,* and that the 'Merrimac* only withdrew 
when her bow had been injured by ramming. These 
facts are the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that the ' Merrimac * was only an improvised and hastily 
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constructed iron-clad^ her armour being said to consist 
of railway bars, wbile the * Monitor ' was, with a few 
minor exceptions, in all respects a pattern vessel of the 
type to which she gave her name. The only other 
engagement to which I shall refer is that between the 
monitor * Wcehawken ' and the Confederate casemated 
ship ^Atalanta;* and this certainly afforded no better 
information respecting the real merits of monitors as 
compared with broadside iron-clads. The 'Atalanbi* 
was originally an iron merchant-ship, and when con- 
verted into an iron-clad, she was cut down to a foot or 
two above the water, and upon the low hull a case- 
mated battery was built, armoured with two layers of 
bar iron, 2 or 2^ inches thick, and 6 or 7 inches wide ; 
in foct, it has been stated that the bars were made of 
English railroad iron rolled out flat It is surely no 
wonder that such a structure should have been smashed 
in by the blows of the 15-inch shot from the * Weo- 
hawken's' guns, especially when it is considered that 
the ' Atalanta ' had unfortunately got aground on her 
way down to the Federal squadron ; nor is it surprising 
that, under such circumstances, the fire from the ^ Ata- 
lanta's ' guns should have been almost ineffective against 
the * AVechawken's ' deck and turret. 

Although our information respecting the capabilities 
of monitors as compared with other iron-clads is so 
meagre, the reports give full accounts of the engage- 
ments of these ships with the land fortifications at 
Charleston and elsewhere ; and from these accounts it 
is, I think, possible to infer, with considerable accuracy, 
what effects would be produced on an American monitor 
by heavy guns well mounted, and worked on board an 
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iron-clad engagmg her. In tlie first attack on Charles- 
ton, seven monitors were engaged, and Admiral Du 
Pont, who commanded, states that in 40 minutes four 
of these ships were disabled either wholly or partially. 
In two ships — the * Nahant * and * Passaic * — ^the turrets 
became jammed, although in the latter it was got in 
motion again after some delay ; in the * Nantucket ' the 
port-stopper became jammed, several shots striking 
very near the port, and driving in the plates, preventing 
the further use of the 15-inch gun during the action; 
and in the * Patapsco,* the rifled gun could not be used 
after the fifth fire. In their joint report on this attack, 
the commanding oiHcers of the monitors stated that^ in 
their opinion, "it had been proved that any heavy 
•* blow on the turret was very apt to disorder and stop 
** it," and " that the side armour and decks were pene- 
** trable.** They also give a summary of the injuries 
received by the various ships, in order to justify their 
opinion that " it would have been out of the question to 
'^ renew the action the next day." I shall not go 
through this summary in order, but shall simply state 
that it entirely supports the views I have previously 
expressed regarding the danger of turrets being jammed 
by the driving inwards of base-rings or glacis-plates, 
and the liability to injury from shot entering or striking 
close to the turret ports. 

In his report on the attack on Foii; McAllister, 
Captain Drayton confirms the accuracy of the latter 
opinion, stating that "the gunners in the fort never 
" exposed themselves to the fire of the monitors ; they 
" usually discharged their pieces either while the moni- 
" tors were loading or just as the port came in line, 
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** and before the guns were quite ready ; the turrets 
•• being painted black not deceiving them any more 
** than a different colour had done on the first attack/* 
This extract also shows tlie want of force in the state- 
ment that has been so often made respecting the great 
advantages resulting from being able to turn away the 
turret ports from an enemy while the guns are being 
loaded. Of course, this turning away of the ports does 
prevent the possibility of shot entering tlie turret 
through them; but at the sjuiie time the monitors 
offensive powers entirely disappear, and an enemy can, 
if he chooses, pour upon her an unopposed fire while 
the turret |X)rts are turned away ; or he can reserve his 
fire, as the Confederate gunners did, until the turret 
has just been brought round into line, but while the 
guns are still unprepared to fire. This report also bears 
testimony to the vulnerability of the low decks. 

One other report will suffice to show how American 
monitors can stand the fire of forts, armed, be it 
remembered, w^ith nothing heavier than 10-inch and 
7-inch guns. The second attack on the batteries at 
Charleston was made at night; but notwithstanding 
this fact, the monitors were often hit and badly injured, 
particularly on the decks, which in many cases were 
penetrated. Several of the turrets were more or less 
jammed; and in one case the turretnspindle was so 
deranged as to carry the pilot-house — ^which ought to 
have remained fixed — around with the tuiTet, thus de- 
stroying the ship's steering apparatus, «ind disabling 
her. The opinion of American officers seems to be 
that turrets like those of the monitors are especially 
liable to be driven out of their proper position, which 
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is perpendicular to tlie deck, by the spindles becoming 
bent when the turrets are struck by heayy shot. 

Very similar consequences seem to result from the 
straining unavoidable in a seaway; and Mr. Eads, to 
whom I have before referred, says on this point : — " Ex- 
" perience has sho\\Ti that the rotation of the turret is 
** greatly interfered with by the straining of the vessel 
** in a seaway ; the slightest deviation from a perfect 
" plane in the form of the base-ring on which it rests 
** being sufficient to create enough friction to check and 
** sometimes prevent rotation altogether. The * Mian- 
" tonomoh/ on her late cruise, is a case in point." I may 
add that, in some of the monitor turret-ships built in this 
country for foreign governments, similar accidents have 
occurred through the spindle of the turret becoming 
strained by the ship's rolling at sea, those in charge not 
having lowered the turret down upon its bed, as they 
ought to have done. The liability to such accidents has, 
as I have shown, the effect of practically destroying the 
fighting powers of monitors at sea, when the turrets are 
thus mounted on central spindles. With Captain Coles' 
arrangement there is not the same danger, as the turret is 
carried on a set of rollers fixed in a band at the circumfer- 
ence of the turret-base, and is simply centred on a spindle. 

I will not further extend these remarks upon turret- 
ships. I have said sufficient, I hope, to indicate that if 
we have made a mistake with reference to the intro- 
duction into the British Navy of turret-ships, and 
especially of monitors, that mistake has consisted in 
adopting them too rapidly, rather than too slowly. At 
least there has been ample cause for the exercise of 
prudence and caution in introducing them. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



IROX-CLAD RAMS. 



Simultaneously with the introduction of armour- 
plating, numerous proposals were made for reviving 
the ancient method of naval warfare — tliat of disabling 
or sinking an enemy by ramming. It is true that some 
years before, when our wooden steam fleet was being 
constructed, some naval officers had turned their atten- 
tion to the subject, and had insisted on the possibility of 
using our line-of-battle ships and frigates as rams ; but 
for various reasons the idea was not worked out, and 
had passed out of consideration at the time when the 
iron-clad reconstruction was commenced. As soon, 
however, as the * Warrior's ' design was determined on, 
the matter again came into prominence, and that ship 
was, as I have said in another chapter, built in such a 
manner — with a ram stem inside the knee-of-the-head, 
and with internal strengthenings — ^as to render her 
capable of being employed as a ram. In all succeeding 
iron-clads, also, more or less efficient provisions have 
been made to strengthen the bows for the same pur- 
pose ; and in this chapter I propose to consider briefly 
what, as far as our experience enables us to judge, are 
the best means for securing efficiency in iron-clad 
rams. I shall, as far as possible, inform the reader also 
of the couclut«ions at wliich naval officers in our own 
Xavy, and in the navies of other countries, have arrived, 
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giving special prominence, as is but right, to the 
opinions entertained by Austrian and American officers, 
both of whom have seen actual service. 

It may be interesting to state, before passing on, that 
the greater weight was at first given to efficiency in 
ramming power on account of the fact that the 4^inch 
armour, carried by the earlier ships, was practically 
impenetrable to the 68-poundcr gun, then the heaviest 
carried on the broadside. On this account the advocates 
of ramming contended that it was an absolute necessity 
to avail ourselves of the attacking power possessed by a 
ship in virtue of her weight and speed — a power which, 
when eflfectually employed, would suffice to cut down 
and sink even the most formidable adversary. Since 
that time» the power of the armaments of iron-clads has, 
as I have shown, been greatly increased ; and it is only 
our most recent ships that are practically impenetrable 
to our 25-ton and 30-ton 600-pounder guns. But even 
now the argument in favour of makhig use of a ship's 
momentum, as one of the most important features in her 
powers of attack, remains in inll force ; and in all our 
recent ships care has been taken to provide such bows 
and bow-strengthenings as will enable them to inflict 
the greatest damage on an enemy without themselves 
receiving, it is hoped, any serious injury. The French 
have also fitted their iron-clads for similar (services; 
but the fact that most of their ships are wood-built 
prevents the bows being so eflectually strengthened as 
they can be in iron ships. In both our own and the 
French navies also, within the last few years, ships 
have been included which are designed specially for 
ramming, and thei*efore carry only one or two of tlio 
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most powerful guns. The Freticli led the way in this 
direction by constructing the * Taureaii ;' and they have 
since put four more rams on the stocks, one of which, 
the * Cerbcre,* is now fitting, and the other three are 
Ktill building. "We have two such vessels now building 
— the * Hotspur * and the * Rupert * — ^which bear some 
general resemblance to the French rams, although they 
are diflferently constructed, and are of a less unusual 
form. All these ships depend upon their powers of 
ramming for the main strength of their attack, but arc 
by no means incapable of fighting with their heavy 
guns at long ranges, and of engaging an enemy while 
Kteaming up to attack him. They are not to be rigged 
as sailing sliips, although they will carry a small spread 
of canvas, but will really be steam war-engines capable 
either of delivering a tremendous blow or of manoouvr- 
ing and fighting with their heavy guns. Ships like 
these attached to a squadron of iron-clads, or lying 
under easy steam in the Channel, or off one of our 
naval stations — say, off Gibraltar — ^would undoubtedly 
be of great value in time of war. 

During the late American war, both sides availed 
themselves of this method of attack ; and from official 
reports of Federal officers it appears that the Con- 
federates produced some of the most extraordinarily 
shaped vessels for ramming that could possibly be 
devised, and which could only be used for service in 
rivers or harbours. Most, if not all, of the monitors 
also were strengthened for ramming purposes, and 
many of tlio engagements, particularly those that took 
place on the western rivers, were decided, not by artil- 
lery, but by ramming. The fact that the vessels used 

s 
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in tills contest, especially the Confederate ships, were 
comparatively weak, very slow, and not at all handy, 
prepares tis for the conclusion to which a study of the 
reports of the war conducts, viz. that in most cases where 
such a ship was fairly struck by a ram she sank. It 
cannot, of course be assumed that with stronger, swifter, 
and handier ships similar results would be obtained ; and 
American officers have been among the first to point this 
out ; but the conviction of these oHicers with regard to 
ramming, after their experience in the war, may be fairly 
summed up in the words of Admiral Goldsborough : — 
" Every iron-clad, as a matter of course, should be an 
" unexceptionable ram ; or, in other words, susceptible 
** herself of being used as a projectile." 

The engagement at Lissa affords more conclusive 
evidence of the great results that may be achieved by 
the proper use of this method of attack, especially in 
actions between sea-going ships. This engagement, as 
is well known, resulted in the total defeat of the Italian 
fleet, that defeat being in a great measure due to the 
excellent performances of the Austrian ship * Ferdinand 
Max,' which rammed and sank the * Re d' Italin,' and 
damaged other ships severely. The lessons to be learnt 
from these results I shall hereafter attempt to set forth. 

In dealing with tlie question of ramming efliciency, 
it is most natural to consider the subject under two 
aspects : first, how best to construct and prepare a ship 
for inflicting the greatest damage upon an enemy with 
the least possible injury to herself; second, how best to 
manoeuvre and work such a ship when in action. The 
first of these points is, of course, as much a matter of 
interest to the naval architect as it is to the naval 
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officer; the second is peculiarly the business of the 
naval officer. I shall refer to both, treating the former 
at some length, and the latter only briefly, and shall 
strive to set forth, and to weigh fairly, the various 
opinions entertained on the subject 

In order that a ship may be efficient as a ram, it is 
obvious, first of all, that she must be haiidy under steam. 
The effect of the blow she can deliver is in a large 
measure dependent on the directness of her attack, and 
an oblique or glancing blow on an enemy's side might 
sometimes do as much damage to the ram herself as to 
the ship she attacks. When a vessel steams directly 
down upon a ship at rest, as the * Merrimac * did upon 
the * Cumberland * at Newport News, or upon a vessel 
wliich can only manoeuvi-e sluggishly, as the * Ferdinand 
Max ' did upon the ' Re d* Italia * at Lissa, the attack 
by ramming can scarcely fail to bo successful. But 
when an enemy is under way, and is perfectly under 
command of the steersman, there is much opportunity 
for lier either entirely or partially to evade the attack 
of a ram, unless the latter is capable of being manoeuvred 
much more rapidly. 

All naval officers, and others who have written upon 
tlie isubject, have recognised these facts. Admiral 
Warden, in his Report on the Channel Fleet for 1868, 
says : — ^** It is as clear as anything can be that, so long as 
" a ship has good way on her, and a good command of 
" steam to increase her steam at pleasure, that ship 
" cannot be what is called * rammed ;' she cannot even be 
" struck to any purpose so long as she has room, and is 
" properly handled. The use of ships as rams, it appears 
" to me, will only be called into play after an action has 

8 2 
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** commenced, when ships, of necessity, are reduced to a 
" low rate of speed — probably their lowest." It should 
be stated that Admiral Warden docs not look so favour- 
ably on attack by ramming as some other officers, so 
that his remarks on the difficulty of effectually ramming 
a steamship are of great weight, inasmuch as they 
indirectly bring handiness in rams into the most pro- 
minent position. In his accompanying Report, Admiral 
Ryder goes fully into the discussion of this point in his 
answer to the question — " What class, in your opinion, 
" presents the greatest advantage for giving effect to 
" ramming or otherwise ? " He decidedly prefei-s the 
short class exemplified in the * Bcllerophon ' to the long 
class of which the * Warrior ' and * Minotaur * are ex- 
amples, and, in justifying this preference, says : — " The 
" short class is the handiest, and is therefore more likely 
** to hit the enemy if she is moving ; to hit tliat part of 
** her which it is desired to penetrate ; to hit her at 
" about the desired angle, so as to injure our own stem 
** as little as possible ; to minimise the wrenching strain 
** on her stem, as this short class is more easily turned/' 
This able summary requires, I think, no further remarks 
in order to enforce its important bearing on the point 
now under discussion. 

It may be interesting if, to these opinions of Enghsh 
naval officers, I add an extract from the Report of the 
American Admiral Goldsborough, In speaking of 
the elements of efficiency in iron-clads, ho says : — 
** Among these elements is that of celerity in turning, 
^ and as it is a point to which sufficient attention has 
** not been given hitherto, I wish to impress my con- 
•^victions in regard to it.*' Then, applying this to 
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rams, ho adds, respecting their success : — ^** This, how- 
" ever, cannot he the case tmless they can bo directed 
" with a great degree of promptness to any desired 
** quarter, or turned with every degree of quickness 
" necessary.** Farther on he says : — ** But to return to 
" tlie point of celerity in turning, no practical means, 
*'in my judgment, should be neglected, more par- 
" ticularly in an iron-clad, to secure tliis cardinal 
" quality,** 

These are a few specimens of the opinions enter- 
tained by naval men respecting the necessity for 
handiness in iron-clad i-ams ; the me.ins of obtaining 
this facility of manoeuvring next claim attention. The 
chief of these consists, as I have shown in preceding 
chapters, in the adoption of moderate dimensions and 
proportions, in combination with improved means of 
steering, ajid more especi.illy with the use of balanced 
rudders. Having so fully illustrated the superiority in 
steering power of our short ships as compared with the 
* AVarrior ' and * Minotaur * classes, I need not do 
more than refer the reader to Chapter VIII., as he will 
tlicro find the results of trials of turning, and some 
criticisms on the opinions which have been expressed 
respecting them. Witliout doubt, I am correct in 
saying that a largo majority of the officers in our Xavy 
are in fixvour of the change, which was inaugurated in 
the * Bellerophon,* to shorter and smaller ships than 
had previously been in vogue as the types of first-class 
iron-clads, and that their preference is based upon the 
fiict that recent ships are so much more manageable. 
If we compare the * Warrior,* tiking 9 minutes 
10 seconds at full speed to go round a circle of 1050 
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yards diameter, with the * Hercules/ which when 
turning to starboard at full speed took only 4 minutes 
—considerably less than half the time taken by the 
* Warrior' — ^to go round a circle of only 527 yards 
diameter, it must appear that the shorter ship has a 
much better chance of striking an enemy fairly, or of 
avoiding a charge, than the long ship. 

The reduction in dimensions here alluded to, of 
course, leads to a reduction in the force of the blow 
which the ship can deliver, supposing the attack to be 
made at the same speed and with equal directness, and 
it may be thought that this fact tells in favour of the 
longer and larger ships. No doubt there is some truth 
in this opinion, but there are one or two points 
requiring notice which considerably modify an estimate 
of its imix)rtance. For instance, it is scarcely reason- 
able to suppose that the longer ship could in general 
attack an enemy with a directness equal to that of th^ 
shorter ship, seeing that the latter is so much more 
readily handled. On this account oblique attacks are 
much more likely to result in the diminished force of 
the blows delivered by long ships than in those by 
short ships ; so that on this account there will be much 
less difference, if there be any, in favour of the larger 
ships than their greater weight would lead one to 
anticipate. Besides this it is quite unnecessary to com- 
pare the attacking • powers of two rams when the 
smaller one is able at a moderate speed to deliver a 
blow far heavier than is required to smash in the 
armoured side of any ship yet built or likely to be 
built Taking, for example, a ship like the ' Eupert/ 
of about 5000 tons weight, and supposing her to charge 
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ail cucmy at a fair speed, say at 10 knots per hour, tlio 
" energy " of tlie blow she can strike is measured by 
about 22,300 foot-tons ; and wo know from the trials at 
Shoeburyness that the GOO-lb. shot from a 25-ton gun 
is cai)ablo of penetrating all the French iron-clads, for 
example, at a short range, although its "energy," 
when it leaves the muzzle of the gun, is only a little 
over GOOO foot-tons. What then must be the effect of 
the * Rupert's ' attack ? and what would be gained by 
doubling her size and making her of 10,000 tons dis- 
pLiccment, like the * Minotaur,* even if the larger ship 
could be made to strike as fairly, which is, as a rule, 
out of the question ? The blow struck by the heavier 
ship would obviously be heavier, but then it must be 
evident from the preceding figures that the smaller 
ship has a very large reserve of power, and that it is 
quite unnecessary to add to it, especially as in doing so 
we take away from her handiness. Admiral Rydur, in 
the Report from which I have already quoted, says 
with respect to the long and short iron-clads, rej^rc- 
scntcd by the * Minotaur * and * Warrior ' on the one 
hand and the * Bellerophon ' on the other : — " Speed and 
" weight are, no doubt, of great importance in ramming, 
"but both classes have speed enough and weight 
" enough for the puri>ose." 

The reader will, I think, be inclined to believe that 
this is really less than might be said on the subject ; 
and that smaller ships than the * Bellerophon ' may be, 
and are, thoroughly efficient as rams. The Admiralty 
and the French authorities have both acted on these 
considerations, in designing ships like the * Hotspur' 
and the 'Taureau,' which are essentially steam-rams. 
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and which have ample ramming power in combination 
with good manoBuvring power. 

Among other means of obtaining increased handiness 
in iron-clad rams, the chief is the adoption of twin- 
screws, which increase a ship's manoeuvring power 
considerably, and give her special facilities for turning 
in a small space — a matter of the highest moment in an 
action where many ships are crowded together. As 
far as our experience goes, it appears that the single 
screw has some advantage over twin-screws in point of 
speed attained, but it has the disadvantage of requiring 
greater draught of water, and giving less power to turn 
a ship upon lier own centre without change of place. 
For these and other reasons, it has been considered 
desirable to give iron-clad rams twin-screws. In these 
ships — such as the * Rupert* and 'Hotspur' in our 
own Navy, and the * Bclier ' class in the French navy 
— specially designed for ramming and but lightly 
rigged, there is another and most weighty reason for 
adopting twin-screws, viz. that the probability of their 
being disabled through accidents to their engines is 
much reduced. These ships, as I have said, are not 
capable of proceeding under sail alone, and, depending, 
as they do, on their steam-power for propulsion, it 
would obviously be bad policy to entrust their safety to 
one engine and one screw, when it is possible to have 
the separate engines and screws of the twin-screw plan. 
Even if one of the screws were disabled, the ship would 
still be manageable, and could proceed at a fair speed, 
as 18 shown by the fact that twin-screw ships often 
perform the greater portion of distant voyages with 
only one screw working, and are then perfectly under 
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control. There can, I think, be no reasonable doubt, 
therefore, that, in adopting twin-screws to the extent 
they have, the Admiralty have acted wisely, in so far 
as the efficiency of our iron-clad rams is concerned. 

Handiness being secured in an iron-clad ram, the 
next great object of the naval architect is to adopt 
the form and structural arrangements of bow best fitted 
for dealing a deadly blow on an enemy's side without 
itself receiving too serious damage. It is generally 
agreed that, at least in iron-built ships, ram-bows can 
be efficiently strengthened, and I shall revert to the 
arrangements made for this purpose in another part of 
tliis chapter. As to the proper form for ram-bows, 
there is not, however, the same unanimity of opinion* 
Some persons are in ftivour of a contour of stem which 
reaches forward above water, something like the knee- 
of-the-head in our wooden frigates and line-of-battlo 
ships; others have expressed their preference for an 
upright or nearly upright ram-stem ; but the majority 
arc decidedly in favour of the under-water prow, spur, 
or eperoTiy which has been adopted to a gi'cater or less 
extent in the iron-clads both of our own and of foreign 
navies. 

The advocates of the overhanging, or fore-re.iching, 
stem think that there is an advantage in delivering the 
blow above rather than under water; and that in 
ramming low-decked monitors, or ships having a small 
height of armour belt above water, there is a probability 
of over-running the enemy and making the weight of 
the attacking ship aid in sinking her. They also hold 
that there is not the same liability to danger by the 
bow becoming more or less "locked" in an enemy's 
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side when ramming has taken place, as exists in a ship 
with a projecting under-water prow. I shall again 
refer to these opinions almost immediately, but may add 
for the reader's information that a statement of the 
advantages claimed for the fore-reaching stem will be 
found in a paper on " Naval Construction " road by 
Sir Edward Belcher before the Institution of Naval 
Architects in 18G8, and since published in their 
* Transactions/ 

Those who advocate the upright, or nearly upright, 
ram-stem contend that the blow it is capable of delivering 
is not so local in its character as that delivered either 
by the fore-reaching or the iperon bow, and that on this 
account the smashing or damaging effect on an enemy's 
side is sure to be increased. The upright bow is also 
thought to be more readily disengaged from an enemy's 
side after ramming than the under-water prow, and to 
be less liable to twisting or wrenching. The latter is 
the consideration to which most weight has been attached, 
and I shall, therefore, direct particular attention to it 
hereafter. Amongst those who are in favour of the 
upright bow, I may mention Admiral "Warden, who 
expresses his preference in the Report on the Channel 
Fleet for 1868, to which I referred above. 

The iperon^ or spur-bow, is intended to deliver a 
strictly local blow, the aim kept in view being rather 
to sink an enemy by penetrating the weak side below 
water than to smash in or otherwise damage the strong 
armoured side above water. In fact, in comparing this 
form of bow with either of the others, its great advan- 
tage consists in the greater penetrating power which it 
undoubtedly possesses. The armour of even the strongest 
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iroD-clads does not extend much more than 6 feet below 
water, and below this depth the ship's safety depends 
upon the comparatively weak planking, or plating of the 
bottom, remaining intact. The foremost point of the pro- 
jecting prow, in ships with spur-bows, is situated about 
7 or 8 feet below water, and is consequently in the best 
possible position for penetrating the weak side below 
the armour, before meeting with much, if any, resistance 
from the stronger armoured poilions. It must, then, bo 
obvious that the force required in order to make this 
kind of bow effective in sinking or severely injuring an 
enemy will be much less than is required to make either 
of the other forms equally effective, supposing such a 
result to be possible. This is an important feature, 
for a i-am may bo so situated as to be unable to gather 
much speed before the attack, or to avoid attacking 
obliquely, instead of directly, but may still have jwwer 
enough to break through the side below the armour, 
while powerless, or almost powerless, against the ar- 
moured side. A large hole below water in a ship's side 
must inevitably lead to her loss, unless some special 
provisions, in the way of water-tight divisions or com- 
partments in the hold, have been made; cind I need 
hardly say that adequate provisions have not been made 
in most iron-clads, while the shock of a collision may be 
expected to greatly disan'ange and damage any but the 
best arrangements of the kind. It is not unreasonable 
to expect, therefore, that a well-executed charge by a 
ship with a spur-bow must prove a source of great, if 
not fixtal, damage to the ship attacked, and that very 
serious results will follow even from a blow possessed of 
but moderate force. 
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Another advantage wliicli the spur-bow has is its 
extreme adaptation for damaging an enemy's rudder, 
or screw. Both nidder and screw are perfectly secure, 
in modem ships with full pink stems and overhang- 
ing counters sheathed with armour, against injury 
from an upright or fore-reaching stem ; but even a h'ght 
touch of the under-water spur, which is exactly adapted 
for passing in under the counter, would suffice to disjible 
the finest single-screw iron-clad in the world, and place 
her at the mercy of her foe. 

The other forms of ram-bow do not, I repeat, possess 
the foregoing advantages. A fore-reaching stem, whether 
striking amidships or abaft, must encounter resistance 
from the armoured portion of the side, and the ram 
must be moving directly down upon her enemy at a 
good speed in order to inflict serious damage. The un- 
armoured upper works of a ship with an armour belt 
may, it is tme, be swept away by a moderate blow ; but 
the loss of these will not at all affect the ship's safety, 
and but little interfere with her fighting efficiency. The 
over-running of an enemy, to which so much importance 
is attached, would certainly require a rapid attack, except 
perhaps in the case of monitors of the American type, 
with extremely low freeboard ; but even in the case of 
these vessels it seems a much more certain means of 
destruction to penetrate the thin side, and to trust to 
the in-rash of water to sink the ship, than to rely mainly 
upon . the guper-ix>sition of the weight of the ship 
upon the monitor for that purpose. The margin of 
buoyancy is so small in these ships that a leak of only 
moderate amount becomes important, and the cases of 
the 'Weehawken* and other monitors prove that a 
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comparatively Bmall hole in the side below water would 
suffice to sink them. The ' Weehawken/ in spite of the 
efforts made to save her, went down at her moorings in 
a few minutes ; the * Tecumseh * was sunk by a torpedo 
in about four minutes ; and the * Patapsco ' is said to 
have sunk one minute after being struck; while the 
original ' Monitor * went do\vn in consequence of the sea 
washing over and into the turrets, and through the 
junction of the turret with the deck. These losses, 
resulting from the admission of the sea into the ship, I 
think, leave no doubt as to the efficacy of the spur-bow 
as compared with the fore-reaching bow even when moni- 
tors are the objects of attack, I am aware that it has been 
stated that the overhang of the armour and backing 
on the sides of monitors would prevent the spur from 
reaching and striking the thin sides of the ship. There 
can, I think, be little doubt, however, that, in most cases, 
a charge by a ship with a spur-bow against a monitor 
would tend to lift the side of the latter somewhat^ and 
tlius render the penetration of the weak portions pos- 
sible ; and the bows of our recent ram-vessels are of 
such a form as to entirely do away with this objection, 
as tliey can pierce the side of any monitor afloat without 
coming in contact with the overhanging armour. It 
will also be clear, from the drawings and description of 
American ships given in Chapter II. (on Armour), that 
their customary mode of greatly reducing the thickness 
of the armour at a very small depth below' water, tends 
to render it still more probable that the spur-bow would 
be most effective. 

The upright, or nearly upright, bow has more numerous 
supporters than the fore-reaching bow, and it has been 
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adopted in several of our iron-clads, such as tlio * Achilles/ 
the * Minotaur ' class, and the converted sln'ps of the 
* Caledonia * class. The French also adopted it in their 
earlier iron-clads, but, like ourselves, have since deserted 
it in favour of the spur-bow. The reasons for this deser- 
tion will, I think, be regarded by the reader as amply 
sufficient when he considers the merits of the two forms. 
The very advantage claimed for the upright bow — the 
non-local character of the blow it delivers — ^is un- 
doubtedly a serious disadvantage; for an attack con- 
centrated upon a limited area must, with a given 
attacking force, be more effective than one distributed 
over a considerable area. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the force of the blow delivered by an upright bow 
is, for the most part, distributed over an area of the 
armoured side ; whereas the spur-bow, as I liave said, 
inflicts injury upon a smaller area of much less strength. 
The proportion of the force of the blow struck to the 
strength of the side which resists it is, therefore, enor- 
mously greater in the latter than in the fonner kind of bow. 
If it be true, as I think most pei*sons will admit, that the 
neplus ultra of ramming efficiency consists in the capacity 
to sink an enemy, tliere seems to be no good ground for 
maintaining the equality, much less the superiority, of 
the upright bow as compared with the spur. There 
can be no doubt that, if a powerful iron-clad ram, with 
an upright bow, came down at a good speed directly 
upon the broadside of an enemy, she would inflict injury 
of so terrible a character as usually to occasion the loss 
of the ship attacked; but inaction it might well happen 
that a ram could not ensure either a swift or a direct 
charge, and on this account the form of bow which does 
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Iho greatest damage with the least foroe must be con- 
sidered tlio best. 

Tlie experience of the Americans may be referred to 
as proof of the efficiency of the upright ram-bow, and 
a few words on this point may be of interest. In most 
of their monitors the ram consists of a wedge-shaped 
prolongation of the overhanging side armour and back- 
ing beyond the hull proper, the structural arrange- 
ments being made to conform as much as possible to 
the necessity for unusual strength. This was the 
readiest means of making these vessels available as 
rams, and in tliem had special advantages connected 
witli raising the ancliors, &c. ; but it must not there- 
fore be regarded as the best means, and was not so 
regarded by the Americans themselves, who, in the 
* Keokuk,' * Dundcrbcrg,' and other vessels, adopted 
bows approximating more or less closely to the spur 
shape. That the monitors did good service is not for 
a moment disputed, but it is necessary to remark 
that little or nothing respecting the merits of their 
fonn of ram-bow can be applied to the present discus- 
sion. The monitor ram was upright, and it struck an 
enemy's side on the annour close to the water-line, the 
blow being distributed over a depth of five or six feet ; so 
far, therefore, the conditions resembled those we have 
been considering. But the ships which were attacked in 
tliis manner, and in most cases sank, were not to be com- 
pared in structural strength with most European iron- 
clads ; and from the effect produced upon them by a 
ram of any form whatever it is impossible to infer 
anything respecting the damage that would be done to 
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such ships as the * Minotaur/ * Bellerophon/ and 
* Hercules/ One point appears clear, however, from the 
reix)rts of the losses of ships by ramming, viz. that in 
many cases the hulls were so weakly built as to be 
made to leak seriously by the vibration caused by tlic 
shock, even when the parts struck were not penetrated, 
nor seriously injured. We know that in some of the 
monitors themselves the strains of a coasting voyage 
were sufficient to cause leaks of great magnitude, and 
it requires no argument to show that ships thus weak 
themselves, and moving at such low speeds, could not 
have been formidable as rams against any but hastily 
constructed ships like those of the Confederates* I 
need only add that the latter in many of their rams 
adopted the under- water prow, but so imperfectly were 
these vessels constructed and strengthened, owing to 
their hurried building and the limited means possessed 
by their builders, that they often sustained serious 
damages in inflicting injury on an enemy. The * Men-i- 
mac,' for example, with a wrought-iron or metal cleaver 
upon her bow, did good execution among the Federal 
fleet at Hampton Roads, but was at length obliged to 
retire on account of the injury sustained by the ram- 
bow. On the whole, then, I do not think American 
experience can be regarded as affording any evidence 
of the merits of any form of bow. 

Having contrasted the merits of the spur-bow with 
those of the other two forms, I pass on to notice tlie 
disadvantages which have been said to be connected 
with this form. The chief of these assiuned disadvan- 
tages consists in the difficulty that would be experi- 
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cnced in disengaging a spur-bow after ramming an 
enemy, and the danger that would exist of such a bow 
I)eing twisted or wrenclied off. Both of these points 
have been brouglit very prominently forward by the 
opponents of this bow, and have been considered by 
some sufficiently weighty to justify its rejection. I 
sliall therefore attempt to show liow far these opinions 
are justified by the few facts in our possession. With 
respect to the difficulty of disengaging this bow from 
an enemy's side, I may remark that, so far as my in- 
formation extends, no such difficulty has ever l>een 
experienced in actual warfare; in fact, judging from 
the action at Lissa, this difficulty does not exist. The 
* Ferdinand Max,' which has a bow of this form, sus- 
tained no serious injury from the effect of her four 
collisions, one of which had caused the loss of the * Re 
d' Italia,' wliich went down so rapidly as to test most 
thoroughly the capacity of the ram to disengage her- 
self from the sinking ship. It is, of course, within 
the bounds of probability to suppose that a ship may 
by some extraordinary combination of circumstances 
become locked to the vessel she has i-ammed, and 
be endangered; but experience warrants us rather in 
believing that, when an iron-clad ram is properly 
handled, her engines being reversed as soon as the blow 
has been delivered, no difficulty will be experienced in 
clearing the sinking ship. 

Next, as to the danger of injury to a spur-bow by 
twisting or wrenching taking place. Tliose who con- 
sider such danger probable have supported their opinion 
by reference to the loss of the unarmoured wood sloop 
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* Amazon/ which sank after coming into collision with 
the merchant steam-ship * Osprey ' — ^an example which, 
I shall proceed to show, has really no hearing on the 
matter. In order to do this, I must state a few facts 
respecting the * Amazon,* and this is the more needed 
as statements of a most mistaken character have heen 
repeatedly put forward as the bases of arguments on the 
proper forms of ram^hows. This ship had a stem very 
similar in its contour to that adopted in our iron-clads of 
recent date, but without any actual point or spur, being 
merely curved like a swan's breast. This form was not in 
any way connected with an intention to use the ship as a 
ram, nor was such an idea ever entertained. The pro- 
file of the stem was really adopted because it favoured 
the use of fine horizontal sections, or water-lines, in 
combination with U-shaped transverse sections at the 
bow, by which combination the fineness of form requi- 
site for good speed was associated with the amount of 
buoyancy required to render the ship's pitching and 
'scending motions easy. The intentions of the de- 
signers in both these respects were more than realised 
in the actual performance of the ship, but as the idea 
of employing her as a ram was, as I have said, never 
entertained, no means whatever were employed to 
specially strengthen the bow, which was constructed 
just in the same way as it would have been in another 
wood ship with tlie ordinary contour of stem ; in fact, 
I have in my possession the original memorandum 
upon the authority of which I designed this vessel, 
directing the adoption of the form of bow, not for 
ramming purposes. One other fact requires to be men- 
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tioncd, viz. that, in order to prevent the projecting 
wood prow from being chafed by the cables when the 
ship was riding at anchor, it was thought desirable to 
put on a thin metal casing on the front of the wood 
stem. This casing, I need hardly say, added nothing 
to the strength of tlie bow. 

It is on the loss of a small lightly-built sloop of this 
kind — neither built nor strengthened for ramming pur- 
poses — ^by the twisting of her light false stem, and the 
opening of her bow planks through collision with an 
iron vessel moving across her bows at a good speed 
(said to be 9 or 10 knots per hour), that the very 
decided condemnations of the spur-bow to which I have 
referred have been based. On the face of the matter, 
however, it must appear that it is absurd to argue 
from the * Amazon's ' case to that of a bow built for 
ramming, and to consider that case as more conclusive 

the merits of the spur-bow than the experience had 
with the real ram-vessel * Ferdinand Max,' not in an 
accidental collision, but in actual warfare. There 
can be absolutely no sort of comparison made between 
the strength of ram-bows like the * Lord Clyde's ' and the 
* Bcllerophon s,' or the * Ilotspur's,' and the weak bow 
of a small wood sloop, even though the contours of the 
stems may be somewhat similar. That this is so will be 
evident even to the non-professional reader if he refers 
to the accompanying drawings, which show sections, on 
the same scale, of the bow of the * Amazon ' and the 
ram-bows of the three ships just named. No remarks 
are needed to give additional force to the comparison. 

It is only necessary to observe that the parts shown 
in black are of solid iron. 

T 2 
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No doubt it is tlie fact that tlie 'Amazon' had tho 
swan-shaped contour of stem given to her for tho rea- 
sons assigned above \vhich has misled many critics, 
and particularly those foreign writers who have re- 
icrred to the subject. Admiral Paris, for example, 
who is so well known as a writer on naval architecture 
and tlio associated sciences, says of the * Amazon's' 
1k)w : — ** The most remarkable part of this ship is the 
"bow, which, although the vessel is unarmed, is of 
" tlic same form as that adopted in the English iron-clad 
*• frigates, and projects forward under water like the 
*' prow of tho ' Bellerophon,' and is doubtless intended 
•' for ramming ships of equal size with the * Amazon/ "* 
Tho assumption here made is, I need hardly say, an 
altogether mistaken one, as is also another which the 
same writer makes soon after, that " the iron-clads have 
" not stronger prows (than the * Amazon '), since they 
" are placed below their armour, and consequently are 
"similarly constructed whether there is or is not 
** armour." To comjxire the * Amazon's ' bow with the 
* Lord Clyde's ' is not more reasonable than to compai-e 
a walking-cane with the pike of one of Cromwell's 
Ironsides. 

A still more striking instance of the mistakes made 
respecting the * Amazon's ' bow is found in the Report, 
on " ilunitions of War," of the United States' Commis- 
sioners at the Paris Exhibition in 1867. Speaking of 
the * Amazon,' they say f : — ** Here, en passant, let \2B for 
'' a moment consider the loss of this vessel in connection 



* * L*Art naval 2i TExpoeitioD universelle de F^riB en 1867.* Pari«, Artliut 
ncrtrand. See {logo 134. 
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"with the ram principle of attack. The * Amazon,' it 
** is true, was a wooden sliip, but she was fitted with a 
** projecting prow, armed with a strong cleaver of cast 
" brass for tlie purpose of being used as a rani if occasion 
'• required.* If she was, comparatively speaking, a small 
** ship of war, the vessel she ran into was only a small 
** coasting steamer of less than half her tonnage. Hence 
" it is reasonable to conclude that the projecting prow 
"of the * Amazon* was as formidable to the * Osprey* 
** as that of the * Bellerophon * would be to the *Mian- 
** tonomoh,' and that it would, in proportion to the 
** weight of the ship, be as strong as the prows of iron- 
** built and iron-plated ships generally/* After the brief 
statement of the real facts of the case given previously, 
I feel sure that no further remarks are necessary in 
order to demonstrate the errors of description and 
deduction contained in this quotation; but I cannot 
forbear noticing the ingenuity which converts the thin 
metal casing, which protected the wood stem from the 
chafing of the cables, into " a strong cleaver of cast 
" brass," and the bold assertion that the ship was in- 
tended to be ** used as a ram if occasion required/' 
Such remarks are, however, beneath further notice, 
having absolutely no relation to the practical construc- 
tion of iron-clad rams. 

Not only have foreign writers fallen into these mis- 
takes, but there are a few English naval officers and 
shipbuilders who have also joined in the belief that the 
loss of the * Amazon ' finally settles the merits of the 
projecting prow for ramming ; and the phrase " Amazon 
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" fashion ** has been employed more than once to give 
full expression to the probable effect of a collision upon 
the strengthened ram-bows of our recent iron-clads. 
All such opinions obviously rest on fundamental mis- 
conceptions with respect to the purposes intended to be 
served by the * Amazon/ and the construction of her 
bow, and require no answer additional to that given 
above. While maintaining, as I have done, that the 
' Amazon's ' loss does not render it in the least likely 
that a similar accident would happen to an iron-clad 
ram with a spur-bow, I admit most freely that, if 
a ram attacks a ship which is moving ahead at a 
good speed, there will be some danger of the ram-bow 
becoming twisted. It is also evident that in a prow 
which projects forward under water for a very con- 
siderable distance, the liability to twisting is increased, 
especially when this contour of stem is associated with 
very fine water-lines. In our iron-clads, however, the 
prow docs not project to anything like a dangerous 
extent, nor is there such fineness of form as to prevent 
a proper amount of lateral strength being given to the 
bow. When ships are engaged in a general action, 
they are nearly sure to be moving at only moderate 
speeds, and on that account also the danger to the ram- 
bow is rendered less; in fact, with proper care there 
seems no reason to suppose that the danger is at all 
considerable. At Lissa, on one occasion, the ' Ferdinand 
Max' is said to have struck a ship at an angle of nearly 
50 degrees in consequence of the attempt made by the 
enemy to avoid the charge ; but, as I have said^ no 
serious injuries were inflicted on the ram-bow. This 
satisfactory result was no doubt due to the great care 
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taken on board the Austrian vessels throughout the 
engagement to put the helm in such a position at the 
moment of striking an enemy as would prevent 
the ram from turning to port or starboard and 
wrenching or twisting her bow. This simple precau- 
tion would not, I am sure, be overlooked by any naval 
men under similar circumstances, while the experience 
had at Li^sa shows it to be amply sudicient. 

One other point in connection with the spur-bow 
demands brief notice, viz. the now notorious bow-wave 
which it causes, and which some persons consider to be 
so prejudicial to a ship's steaming capability, and to the 
power of fighting her bow guns, as to make it desirable 
to do away with this form of bow even if it wore the 
best adapted for ramming. It is the great stress laid 
upon these points which has led me to mention the 
subject, for obviously they are quite independent of 
the merits or demerits of the bow as far as ramming 
only is concerned. I shall therefore content myself 
with stating that, in view of the steam trials made with 
ships having spur-bows, it may be asserted that no 
serious faUing-off in performance has been caused by 
the bow-wave. When a ship is steaming at great 
speed against a head-sea, the bow-wave may, no doubt, 
at times, render it difficult or even impossible to fight 
chase guns in bow batteries on the main deck, but the 
upper^deck guns would never be similarly afiectcd. At 
moderate speeds in rough water, or at full speeds in 
smooth water, the bow-wave is not at all hkely to reach 
such a height as to interfere with the working of the 
main-deck guns, and as general actions are sure to be 
fought at low speeds, there is no reason to anticipate 
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that the fighting efficiency of ships with spur-bows will 
be at all aflfected by the wave at the bow. In heavy 
seas, with any form of stem, main-deck bow-guns will 
be swamped if the ports are kept open, but under such 
circumstances the form of the stem has but little effect. 

These remarks on the proper form for ram-bows have 
imavoidably run to some length ; but I shall be very 
brief in my statements respecting the almost equally 
important subject of the proper modes of constructing 
and strengthening such bows. This is a subject to 
which great attention has been paid by both French 
and English shipbuilders, all of whose efforts and plans 
may be said to have, in the main, two objects : first, to 
provide such longitudinal strength at the bow as to 
prevent its deformation by l)eing driven inwards in the 
direction of the vc&scl's length ; second, to provide such 
lateral strength as to prevent the bow from being 
twisted or wrenched. Besides these objects, there has 
also been kept in view, especially in iron ships, the 
desirability of adding to the ship's safety by dividing 
the bow into numerous watertight compartments. 

Wood-built iron-clads can be made very efficient as 
rams by bolting strong timbers and iron strai>s, placed 
in a longitudinal direction, upon the inside of the hull 
proper, and thus supporting the bow ; while the stem 
in such cases is usually armed with an iron or metal 
** cleaver " strongly bolted to the outside of the ship. 
This is the kind of arrangement carried out in the 
* Lord Warden,* * Lord Clyde,' and some other wood 
ships in our own Navy ; and it has been adopted also 
in many of the French iron-clads. In fact, all the 
French vessels specially intended for ramming, such as 
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the * Belier/ * Boule-dogue/ and * Taureau/ are wood- 
built, their eflSciency as rams consequently depending 
mainly upon the solidity of the timbering used to 
strengthen the bows and the massive spurs or cleavers 
on the stems. Whatever degree of efficiency may be 
attained in such bows by means of elaborate and 
weighty strengthenings, it cannot be expected that 
they will equal the ram-bows of iron-built ships, and I 
shall attempt to show why this is so. First of all, the 
materials and fastenings in a wood-built bow are of 
such a character that some amount of injury — as, for 
instance, the starting of bolts, opening of butts of plank, 
tearing of stem, &c. — is nearly sure to be caused by 
ramming, and more or less extensive leaks will often 
result^ against which it is scarcely possible to make 
sufficient provision. On the other hand, an iron-built 
bow has a solid mass of wrought iron for a stem, 
which is well backed up by the armour, the sides, and 
the longitudinal frames (of which the strength is im- 
mense), so that the only damage to be apprehended is 
that the comparatively thin side plating will be broken 
through ; but even then the space inside is so cut up 
by watertight partitions, which also contribute to the 
strength of the bow, as to render the liability to danger 
from the inflow of water very small indeed. Any one 
who has studied the construction of the bow in such a 
ship as the * Bellerophon '* will, I am eure, agree with 
me in the opinion that either the force required to 
drive the bow in and to fold up the immensely strong 

^ Full particuUn and detailed drawingi of tho bow of this ship are to 
be found at pagoa 117 and 118 of my work on * Shipbuilding in Iron and 
8toeL* 
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longitudinal girders that abut against tlie stem, or that 
required to twist or wrench off these same girders iu 
the manner described above, would be immense ; and 
that, even if a part of the bow were torn away by a 
collision, the ship's safety would remain almost un- 
touched. In such a bow the great principle of com- 
bining lightness with strength is fully exemplified ; for 
instead of having the heavy wood logs and the iron 
braces required to strengthen the bow of a wood ship 
inside the framing of the hull proper, we have the 
framing of the hull itself made to give longitudinal and 
lateral strength to the bow of the iron ship. Hence, 
although weaker, the wood ship's bow is heavier than 
that of the iron ship, and I need hardly say that ex- 
cessive weights at the extremities are very objectionable, 
since they tend to produce both pitching and straining. 
This is another aspect of the advantages resulting from 
the use of iron for the hulls of iron-clads instead of 
wood, and one which gives additional force to the 
remarks made in Chapter IV. 

The preceding summary, brief though it be, will, I 
think, convince the reader that in strength of bow our 
iron-clad rams are not deficient, and that our iron-built 
ships such as the * Bellerophon,' ' Hercules,* * Hotspur,' 
and * Rupert,' would probably stand the shock of a 
collision very satisfactorily. In ramming, as in 
artillery, the force spent in breaking up or injuring 
the projectile is so much lost from the amount that 
should be expended on the object of attack. To render 
the attack most effective, therefore, the ram-bow must 
approximate most nearly to a weapon little liable to 
injury, and this condition is best attained by adopting 
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tlie arrangements possible in an iron structure. It 
may happen that the thin side plating below the 
armour will receive some damage and be broken 
through, but this is no cause for anxiety ; and in our 
recent ships, the * Hotspur * and * Rupert/ the armour 
has been carried down over the bow to such a depth as 
renders accidents of this kind very improbable, while it 
admits of enormous support being given to the ram-stem. 
Hitherto I have almost exclusively dealt with the 
provisions made to secure oflFensive power in iron-clad 
rams ; but it is obvious that provisions also have to bo 
made in these ships in order to render them capable 
either of avoiding the charge of another ram, or of being 
but little endangered by it. Under this aspect also handi- 
ness is the great essential, and all the means of securing 
it referred to in the earlier portions of this chapter are, 
as I have said, quite as applicable to avoiding a charge 
as they are to delivering an effective blow. In fact, 
there can be little doubt that a ship possessing good 
manoeuvring power, and being well handled, could, as 
long as she kept moving at a moderate speed, at least 
avoid being dangerously injiured by ramming. But 
even if she were struck, unless the blow were delivered 
directly, and at a very high speed, one of our iron- 
built iron-clads would still, in all probability, remain 
comparatively efficient, as the penetration of the side 
and the entrance of water into the ship would not 
involve an3rthing like the serious consequences which 
would result in a wood ship, or in iron ships built on 
the ordinazy plan. This superiority in our iron-built 
ships is due to the fact that, with one or two exceptions, 
they Lave a strong longitudinal watertight skin of 
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iron, situated at a few feet inside the bottom plating, 
and extending from the ship's bilge up to a considerable 
height above water. In fact, this longitudinal partition, 
or bulkhead, shuts in a space on each side of the ship 
into which the water may enter freely when the outside 
plating is broken through by a ram, but the passage 
of the water into the hold of the ship is rendered 
impossible so long as the partition remains intact. The 
watertiglit space, or " wing," on each side of the ship 
is also subdivided by numerous transverse partitions so 
that the water which enters through a hole in the side 
is really limited to a space about 20 or 25 feet long, 
and can therefore be of but inconsiderable amoimt 
The situation of the inner plating here referred to 
(usually styled in technical language the " wing bulk- 
' heads '') is such as to give special protection to the ship 
** between wind and water,** just where the attack of a 
spur-6ha]X)d bow would be made. This is a point worth 
notice, especially as there is not a corresponding pro- 
vision in the iron-built ships belonging to other navies, 
except in some of those built in this country, nor can there 
be so satisfactory a provision in wood-built ships. It is 
this fact which gives special weight to the remarks pre- 
viously made on the advantages of the projecting under- 
water prow as applied in our ships. 

The direct and swift attack of an iron-clad ram on 
the broadside of one of our iron-clad frigates would 
undoubtedly smash in not only the outside plating but 
the " wing bulkhead '* also, and then the water would 
have free access to the hold. Such a result is scarcely 
probable, unless the iron-clad attacked became un- 
manageable by the loss of her steering power, or was 
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charged by a much handier ship, with a very projecting 
prow ; but since it is possible, it is only proper to con- 
sider the consequences. Even if the side were thus 
broken through, any one of our iron-built ships would 
most probably remain afloat, although her eflSciency 
would be considerably impaired, the water which would 
enter being confined to the watertight compartment 
of the hold, enclosed by bulkheads crossing the ship at 
a moderate distance before and abaft the part broken 
through. In fact, under these circumstances, the ship 
struck would be in exactly the same condition as an 
ordinary iron ship which by any accident has had the 
bottom plating broken, and one of the hold-compart- 
ments filled with water, so that we have good reason to 
believe that her safety need not be despaired of, unless, 
by the blow being delivered at, or very near, a bulkhead, 
more than one compartment should be injured and filled. 
All iron ships can thus be protected to some extent 
against being sunk by a single blow of a ram, and our 
own vessels have the further and important protection 
of tlie watertight wings just described ; but wood ships 
are not similarly safe. One hole in the side of the 
'Be d' Italia' sufficed to sink her; but this would 
scarcely have been possible in an iron ship with properly 
arranged watertight compartments. The French, in 
their latest iron-clads, have become alive to this danger, 
and have fitted transverse iron bulkheads in the holds 
of wood-built ships in order to add to their safety. 
No doubt this is an improvement, but our experience 
with wood ships leads us to have grave doubts whether 
these bulkheads can be made efficient watertight 
divisions in the hold, on account of the working that is 
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suro to take place in a wood hull. This fact adds 
another to the arguments previously advanced in favour 
of iron hulls for armoured ships ; for it appears that an 
iron-huilt ship^ constructed on the system of our recent 
iron-clads, is comparatively safe against destruction by 
a ram, unless she is repeatedly attacked when in a 
disabled state, while a wood-built ship may, and most 
likely will, be totally lost in consequence of one well- 
delivered heavy blow. 

Before concluding tliis chapter, I desire to touch 
briefly upon the subject of the manoeuvring and working 
of iron-clad rams in time of action, a subject which 
is of special interest to the naval officer, and which 
really belongs to him mainly, but in which the naval 
architect and the marine engineer also have a share. 
The officer in command of a ram would undoubtedly 
require to exercise his judgment as to the best speed, 
direction, and place of attack upon an enemy's ship, 
and success would for the most part be dependent upon 
the correctness of his decision. There are, however, 
some points of importance which are sure to require 
notice in all, or nearly all, attacks by ramming, how- 
ever different the circumstances attending the attacks 
may be, and to some of those it may be of interest to 
refer. 

The first of these matters is the necessity for arranging 
and securing everything on board liable to derangement 
by the shock, in such a manner as to prevent serious 
injury. Most of our iron-clad rams are, it will be 
remembered, rigged, and in them it would consequently 
be proper to t^ike precautions, such as running in the 
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bowsprit (which can be done in all the ships) and 
clearing the head-gear, sending down the topgallant 
niasts and as many of the upper yards as possible, and 
securing the spars which remain aloft in the best 
possible manner by preventer stays, &c. In the * Hot- 
spur' and * Rupert,' these preparations would not be 
required, as they are only lightly rigged, and it is 
liardly necessary to repeat that these ships may be 
regarded as steam war-engines, always cleared for 
action. I may mention in this connection, as a proof 
of the necessity for these preparations in a full-rigged 
ship, that the Austrian line-of-battle ship ^Kaiser,' 
which went into action at Lissa without having been 
prepared for ramming, but which did resort to that 
mode of attack, lost her foremast and bowsprit in 
attacking some Italian vessels. Besides these prepara- 
tions, it is also necessary to look well to the stowage 
of anchors, boats, and other heavy articles on board ; 
to train the guns in such a manner as to render them 
least liable to being dismounted when the shock comes ; 
to secure the engines and boilers against displacement 
(arrangements for which are m«ade in the original con- 
struction and equipment of our ships) or injury by the 
shock ; and to take such precautions as to prevent any 
temporary derangement or stoppage of the machinery 
being caused by the water in the boilers being forced 
by the shock into the steam passages and cylinders. 
These are a few of the principal precautions which 
would have to be taken in all cases before an attack is 
made, and I may add that the crew should be so placed 
as to feel the shock as little as possible — either by lying 
on the deck, or swinging by their hands from the 
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beams of tlie deck above, as was done by the Austrians — 
and to bo out of the way of any heavy stores that may 
be dislodged by tlie blow. 

So much for the preparations on board the ram- 
vessel ; a few words will suffice respecting the mode of 
attiick likely to prove most efficient. A fair speed 
is necessary for two reasons: first, in most cases an 
attack to be most effective must be direct, and, when 
charging an enemy not disabled, a direct attack must 
partake somewhat of the nature of a surprise ; second, 
a fair speed is requisite to give proper effect to the 
blow. With a spur-bow which strikes an enemy's 
side below the armour, it is possible, as I have shown, 
to inflict great damage with a very moderate force, and 
in such cases it might be thought desirable to attack at 
a low speed ; but it must not be overlooked that a direct 
attack should be the great aim kept in view, and that 
a very slow rate of approach would usually militate 
against the attainment of this object. On the other 
hand, it must be confessed that there is greiit truth in 
Admiral Ryder's remark,* that " any more momentum 
'* than is necessary to pierce to a vital point only tends 
*' to more seriously injure the bow of the rammer ;" 
and it appears from Austrian accounts that the * Ferdi- 
nand Max ' was not steaming 8 knots per hour when 
she delivered the blow that sunk the * Re d' Italia/ On 
this point of speed, as I said before, the officer in com- 
mand of the ram is by far the best judge, and its 
decision must be left in his hands. At whatever speed 
the ram attacks, however, it is obvious — and the experi- 
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ence of LiBsa shows it to be true — that the engines should 
be kept going up to a very short time before the blow 
is delivered, but that at the time of striking they should 
bo stopped; while they should be reversed directly 
alter striking an enemy in order to disengage the ram- 
bow. Keference has previously been made also to the 
care required at the ship*s helm at the moment of 
impact, in order to prevent the bow fix)m being twisted 
or wrenched violently, and this constitutes the only 
other feature of importance to which I shall here draw 
attention. 

Up to the present time our experience with rams is 
but limited, but this is almost equally true of all iron- 
clad ships of the European types, the action at Lissa 
forming the only reliable evidence we have of both the 
fighting and ramming powers of these ships when 
engaged in a general action. Whetlier or not ramming 
power will eventually take rank before aiinament in 
our iron-clads it is impossible to foretell. Very decided 
opinions have been expressed on both sides of this 
question, but a series of real engagements between well 
equipped and efficient iron-clads can alone afford a 
proper solution ; and in the absence of such a solution 
— ^which no one can desire — we cannot, I think, do 
better than perpetuate the policy that has guided the 
Admiralty thus far. If so, the greater number of our 
ships will remain well armed fighting ships possessing 
ramming power, so to speak, as an auxiliary ; and a 
less number will be built in which the ramming effi- 
ciency is the main feature, but which, like the ^ Hotspur ' 
and * Rupert/ will be armed also with a small number 
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of very lieavy giins. Even now, it may with justice 
be asserted that some of our iron-built broadside iron- 
clads are the most formidable ram-ships afloat, and 
there need be no fear that our specially constructed 
mms will require to avoid the presence of any other 
vessels of the kind either building or built. Much 
remains to be learnt, no doubt, on this subject, and many 
improvements may be made in the course of a few 
years, especially if our experience is added to by any 
naval war; for the present, however, we may rest 
assured that in mmming ])ower our iron-clad fleet is, to 
nay the least, more tlian equal to that of any other 
jiavy in the world. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CONVEKSIOX OF WOODRX LINK-OF-MATTLE SniPS INTO 
IRON-CLADS. 

When the reconstruction of our Navy was commoncod 
about ten years ago on the introduction of annour- 
plating, our wooden steam fleet had been brought to a 
very efficient state, and in all the dockyards line-of- 
battle ships and frigates of the most improved type 
were in process of construction. The Admiralty, re- 
cognising the importance of quickly creating a con- 
siderable iron-clad fleet, ordered tlmt several of the 
line-of-battle ships, then building, should be modified 
and converted into iron-clad frigates. As the result 
we have the class of ship to which I have given 
the name * Caledonia * class in the preceding chapters, 
and which can well compare witli the * Gloire ' and 
* Flandre * classes in the French navy. Having in 
various p<irts of the preceding chapters had occasion to 
refer to the construction and performances of these 
ships, I need add nothing here beyond the statement 
that, considering the exigencies of the time when they 
were produced, and the great success which has attended 
their conversion, there can be no doubt that the course 
adopted was, on the whole, the best. 

But though the partly built line-of-battle ships were 
thus, with a few exceptions, economically utilised as 
iroD-clads, the large number of line-of-battle ships com- 
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[)lctccl and afloat could not with economy bo similarly 
treated. The * Caledonia* class were considerably 
lengthened and otherwise altered from their original 
designs as two-deckers, besides having their upper 
decks omitted, and being thus turaed into frigates. 
Similar changes would have been very costly if carried 
out in ships that had already been completely built and 
finished. Hence arose the question, Would it not bo 
advisable to devise some scheme by which the wooden 
steam ships, having their machinery on board, could be 
turned into iron-clads ? Of course, on the face of the 
matter it Avas evident tliat such a conversion could be 
made by removing more or less of the top weight of 
tliese ships, reducing their height out of the water, and 
putting the weight thus saved into armour for the 
whole or part of the exposed portions of the hull that 
would remain. Such conversions might be carried out 
either in accordance with the broadside or turret 
systems of annament ; in fact, we have in our Navy 
examples of both methods, the * Zealous ' having lx3en 
converted as she stood into a broadside iron-clad, and 
the * Royal Sovereign* being a converted turret-ship. 
Either of these conversions could be repeated, of course, 
in other line-of-battle ships, and it is highly probable 
tliat, if a prolonged war should occur, many of these 
ships would be razeed and plated with a few strakes 
of armour. It is, however, in connection with the 
turret armament that public opinion has mostly been 
di-awn to schemes for conversion, since that system can, 
it is supposed, be well associated wnth extremely low free- 
board ; and most of these scliemes have been intended 
to produce a class of vessels specially fitted for coast 
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defence. In the following remarks, therefore, I shall 
for the most part confine attention to the feasibility 
and propriety of turning our line-of-battle ships into 
monitors ; but it must be clearly understood that tl)ese 
ships could, if it were thought fit, be turned into broad- 
side iron-clads, and that most of the arguments advanced 
will apply with equal force to both classes of converted 
ships. 

The * Royal Sovereign,' to which I have just referred, 
was originally a three-decked line-of-battle ship, but in 
1862 was cut down to a height of about 7 feet above 
the water, her upper, main, and middle decks being 
removed, and the weights thus saved, together with 
those due to the very large reductions made in masts, 
sails, anchors, cables, coals, and general equipment, 
were replaced by the side armour, the plating on the 
deck, and the turrets. This conversion, allowing 12.^ 
per cent, on actual expenditure for incidental charges, 
cost about 150,000/. in addition to the first cost of the 
vessel, and as the result a ship was obtained which, 
while valuable for coast defence, is not fitted for any- 
thing but Channel service. In this ship, it is true, 
Captain Coles* system of turrets received its first trial ; 
it may therefore be proper to assume that the cost of 
conversion was much greater than it would have been 
if the work had not been of an unusual character ; but 
the wisdom of repeating such an experiment may well 
be doubted when for very little, if any, more expense it 
would be possible to construct, of iron, a new armour- 
plated monitor, better defended, drawing much less 
water, and more durable and efficient in every respect. 

This view of the matter leads me to refer more fully 
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to some of the rcfisons wliicli have liitherto prevented 
the carrying out of any general scheme for converting 
our wooden line-of-battle ships into iron-clads. We 
have, it is true, a considerable number of such ships, 
which could be thus treated, and if necessity should 
arise, doubtless many would be converted by ready and 
inexpensive methods; but the question may well be 
asked, Whether the money that would bo required for 
such conversions could not bo better spent, especially 
at a time like the present, when saving of time is not 
imperative or pressing? My own opinion is that our 
money could be and has been l)etter employed, and I 
shall almost immediately show why I hold this opinion. 
Before doing so, however, I may remark that the 
capabihty of our old line-of-battle ships for rapid con- 
version into either armoured broadside ships or monitors 
has been fully recognised by the Constiiictive Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, and detailed designs have been 
prepared which would enable the conversions to be 
immediately carried out if there should ever be a great 
«ind sudden demand for such vessels. It is only due to 
the officera of the Admiralty to make this statement, as 
it has frequently been assumed, and stated, that they 
were entirely opposed to any scheme of conversion. I 
may add that the experience obtained with the hastily 
built and improvised iron-clads used by the Confederates 
during the late war shows the importance which, under 
some circumstances, might attach to the possession by 
this country of a wooden steam fleet, and of the resources 
in public and private ironworks and dockyards which 
would enable us to turn it into a fleet of iron-clads in a 
very short time. If need were, the Channel might 
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within a brief space be held, and every English port of 
importance be defended, by ships beside which the 
much-talked-of * Merrimac,' * Atalanta,' and * Tennessee ' 
would appear contemptible, and which would be stronger 
in both ofiensive and defensive powers than most, if not 
all, of the American monitors. 

Reverting, however, to the reasons why our armoured 
fleet has not yet been thus developed, it is necessary to 
observe that there are many strong reasons for not 
expending large sums of money upon the conversion of 
our wooden line-of-battle ships in a period of peace, and 
when no prospect of naval war exists. In the first 
place, the development of our wooden steam fleet was 
so sudden that many of our line-of-battle ships were 
built with timber not thoroughly seasoned, and decay 
has consequently been more rapid in them than is 
usual in wood ships. Again, it must be rcmem1)ered 
that even the newest of these ships are now eight or 
ten years old, and many of them are considerably older ; 
so that their condition is on that account the less satis- 
factory. If these ships were taken in hand for con- 
version, therefore, extensive repairs would be required 
in the hulls, and it would be necessary to greatly renew 
and strengthen them in order to adapt them for armour. 
But, supposing for the moment that the hulls did not 
require to bo repaired and strengthened, and were likely 
to last a reasonable time after conversion, there would 
still remain the extremely important fact that the 
weights of those wooden hulls are much gre^iter than 
those of iron hulls, and that the weight of aimour they 
would carry would be consequently much smaller than 
coul4 be carried by iron-built ships. It may be well to 
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tako the cases of a few sliips in order to illustrate this 
fact. In the converted broadside ship * Zealous/ a hull 
weighing 30G7 tons carries only 3055 tons (as nearly as 
possible its own weight) of armour, armament, engines, 
coals, and equipment of all kinds; while in the new 
iron-built broadside ship ^ Audacious,' a hull weighing 
2G75 tons — ^nearly 400 tons less than that of the 
* Zealous* — carries 3224 tons of armour, &c,, or nearly 
200 tons more than are carried in the ^ Zealous.' In 
fivct, had the ' Zealous * been built of iron on the same 
system as the * Audacious,' the weight saved on the 
hull would have sufficed to increase the armour from 
its present thickness of 4^ inches to G inches. In the 
turret -ships this feature is even more striking, as 
the following comparison will show : — 



iloyal Sovereign (converted aliip) 
G latton (brctuiwork monitor) . . 
Thunderer ,, 



WdgbtofllulL 



Tons. 
8213 
2209 • 
3272* 



WcigliUCarrkO. 



Tom. 
1837 
2973 
6790 



Tliis comparison need not be dwelt upon ; the figures 
speak for themselves. It is but proper to state, how- 
ever, that the * Royal Sovereign * was the first and only 
ship so converted, and that the superiority of the new 
ships is to some extent the result of the difference of 
type. On the other hand, this superiority is mainly 
due to the material employed being iron instead of 
wood, and to the systom adopted in the construction of 
the recent ships. 

* Including very strong defensive deck plating, and plating on top of 
breastwork. Tho ' Glatton ' is taken at her fighting draught. 
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Besides this, it must be remembered that these line- 
of-battle ships are comparatively slow, and have engines 
(in most cases more or less worn) which are deficient of 
modem appliances for reducing coal consumption, so 
that they would need to carry larger supplies of coal 
than ships with new engines, which is another reason 
for concluding that their Jirmour must be thinner than 
that of a new ship. Finally, these ships all have a 
considerable dmft of water, and on that account are less 
fitted for coast defence than shallower ships would be. 
For all these reasons, therefore, I think it must be 
admitted that the Admiralty have acted wisely in re- 
fraining from expending large sums on the conversion 
of our line-of-battle ships. To sum up, they are un- 
doubtedly more or less decayed and weak; are of 
deeper draught than they should be for "coast defence ; 
are slow, and have comparatively wasteful engines ; and 
could not carry nearly so great a weight or thickness of 
armour as new iron ships, the mere hulls of which can 
be very cheaply and quickly built by the great private 
firms of the country. 

These are reasons for the comprehension of which no 
amount of technical knowledge is required ; there are 
others which are no less weighty, but more technical, 
to which I shall briefly refer. The chief of these is the 
probable behaviour at sea of these ships if converted 
into monitors ; for, although not sea-going ships in the 
usual sense of the term, such vessels ought to be capable 
of keeping in the Channel under most circumstances of 
wind and weather. It is — as I have before said when 
treating of rolling — ^natural at first sight to suppose 
that, when the lofty sides of a line-of-l>attle ship are cut 
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down and the top-weights removed, the converted ship 
should be steadier thcin the line-of-battle ship; but I 
have sliown that this is not so, and that, in general, tlie 
reverse is to be expected. I have also called attention 
to the fact that a wood ship with her heavy hull, and 
great weights of engines, boilers, &c., low down, is 
much more likely to roll heavily than an iron ship with 
the improved structural arrangements introduced into 
the iron-clad ships of the Navy. In the converted 
ships, then, it must be expected that the rolling would 
be considerable, and the only good means of reducing 
tlie rolling somewhat would be the carrying out of the 
breastwork monitor system in combination with a low 
free-board, as has been provided for in the designs for 
converting these ships prepared at tljc Admiralty. It 
would of course be true that the waves would wash over 
the decks of tliese converted monitors, and that the 
tendency to roll would on this account bo somewhat 
checked ; but in any but breastwork monitors this would 
also cause inability to fight the turret-guns. Thase 
considerations render it still more apparent that the 
conversion would not place very satisfactory ships at 
the service of the country. 

So far I have dealt chiefly with the proposals for 
turning our line-of-battle ships into coast defence vessels, 
or monitors which would not be rigged so as to be 
capable of proceeding under sail, but would closely 
resemble in this respect the * Royal Sovereign * and the 
* Prince Albert.' Proposals have, however, been made 
for converting them into sea-going monitors, in which 
lowness of free-board is retained, but associated with 
the masts and sails of a full-rigged ship. All that has 
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been said previously (except the remarks relating to 
draught of water) applies to these proposals also ; but 
there arc many special objections to the latter class which 
I consider it desirable to indicate, as the Admiralty and 
their professional officers have been subjected to some 
strictures for declining to entertain proposals of the 
kind. In an Appendix at the end of this volume, I 
have considered theoretically the question of "The 
Stability of Monitors under Canvas," and have pointed 
out some of the dangers to which such vessels are liable. 
I need only say here, therefore, that the chief of these 
dangers consists in the risk of overturning, or upsetting, 
which results from tlie fact that in a monitor a mode- 
rate inclination puts a portion of the lee-side of the deck 
under water, and that the stability is thus diminisliecl, 
especially in other than breastwork monitors. Tin's 
danger is at its greatest when the ship is at sea, when 
the actual amount of heel is often virtually increased 
by the slope of the wave-surface. That this is no phan- 
tom danger will, I think, be seen by all my readers 
from the preceding brief statement, but the reality of 
the danger will perhaps be best undei^stood by naval 
officers and naval architects. 

Leaving this most serious feature out of consideration 
for the present^ there are, however, several other points 
of importance which, in my estimation, render the plans 
unsuited for practical application. For example, a sea- 
going full-rigged ship requires a large complement of 
men, a great weight of stores and etjuipment, and a good 
coal supply. Now I venture to assert that in no pro- 
l)Osal yet made for converting the line-of-battle ships 
into sea-going iron-clads has adequate provision been 
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made in these renpects, iii association with a sufficient 
thickness of armour. At the present time it would, 
without doubt, l)e worse than folly to construct an 
armoured ship for general sea-going purposes that 
should not have a reasonable prospect of being able to 
meet at least most of the existing iron-clads on equal 
tei*ms as regards defensive armour; and if armour of 
the thickness required for this purpose be carried on a 
convei-tcd ship, she cannot caiTy besides the weights of 
coal, stores, and equipment necessary in a full-rigged 
ship, nor provide proper accommodation for her nume- 
rous crew. On paper it may be possible to meet all 
these requirements ; in practice it is impossible. Of the 
plans that have been put forward for the purpose, it 
may without exception be said that they all fail to allow 
sufficient weights and space — in other words, far too 
much has been attempted to be done on the dimensions. 
As an example of this, I may mention that on one occa- 
sion the Secretary of the Admiralty stated in his place 
ill Parliament that, had one of these schemes for con- 
version been carried out, instead of having a free-board 
of between 3 and 4 feet, as was estimated, the upjier 
decks of some ships would have been only a few 
inches above water, when all the weights intended to 
be carried were on board. The result of careful exa- 
mination of such schemes and of calculations connected 
with them may be briefly summed up as follows: — 
None of our screw line-of-buttle ships can be converted 
into efficient sea-going iron-clad monitors, having the 
necessary sail-power and the crews required to work 
them under sail, together with the weights of stores and 
equipment required in a fuU-rigged ship. They may 
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bo converted .is partially-armoured broadside ships like 
the * Zealous* and * Repulse;' or, by giving up masts, 
Blears, sea-stores, and a large weight of equipment, such 
ships can, as I have said, be turned into formidable coast- 
defence monitors ; but even such conversions would not 
be justifiable except in the emergencies of a war. 

Before concluding this chapter I may observe that 
the question of the policy of carrying out these con- 
versions has been often argued from false premises. 
Statements have repeatedly been made respecting the 
loss to the nation involved in the non-conversion of 
the line-of-battle ships, which are not only mistaken 
but positively absurd. We hear of ships representing 
a money value little short of 10,000,000/. lying in 
harbour and rotting, when they might, by the expendi- 
ture of a moderate sum, l^e converted into useful iron- 
clads. The truth is, however, that a considerable 
number of those ships have been in service, and that, 
although many of them have not been completed, they 
have really constituted a reserve force that would have 
been drawn upon if occasion had arisen. The transi- 
tion from wood to iron-clad war-ships has undoubtedly 
been rapid, and the Admiralty acted wisely in sus- 
pending the construction of wooden Hne-of-battle ships 
and frigates when the expediency of building iron- 
clads became apparent ; but the action at Lissa shows 
that wooden ships are far from ineflFective in engage- 
ments where iron-clads are present, and there can be 
little doubt that the value of such ships as a reserve 
would be very great, since the first iron-clad action 
would grejitly cripple the armoured ships of the enemy, 
and give scope for the operations of the wooden fleet. 
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For these reasons, then, I hold tlmt it is a very 
wrong assumption that is made when the wooilen 
steam fleet of this country is put down as virtually 
|K)werless for purposes of war, and the money locked 
up in it is rei)rescntcd as being woi-se than useless. 
To convert the line-of-battle ships into iron-clads would 
be to incur considerable expense, as is proved beyond 
doubt by the case of the * Royal Sovereign;' and the 
class of ship that would be produced would undoubtedly 
be less durable and ellicient for coast defence than the 
new monitors which could be built 9f iron for about 
tFie same money.* In war time the rapidity with 
which these ships might bo converted into iron-clads 
would probably outweigh these considerations, imi>or- 
tant though they be, although it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether even this advantage would exist in 
presence of our enormous resources for building quickly 
in iron. In time of peace there is not the same 
urgency, and it would certainly be false policy to 
devote any considerable part of tlie sums annually 
voted for the construction of iron-built iron-clads to the 
production of such inferior and short-lived ships as 
the converted vessels must undoubtedly prove. 



♦ We have seen that the conversion of the * Royal Sovereign's ' bull, with 
5G0 tons of amiour, cost about 150,000/., whereas the contract price of the hull 
of the iron-built 'Cerberus,* witli G70 tons of armour, is but 09,000/., and the 
estimated cost of the hull of the powerful monitor 'Glatton,* with no less than 
lOGo tons of armour is (including 121 percent, for establialimcnt expenses) 
but 163,000/. 
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ON THE STABILin OF MONITORS UNDER CANVAS. 

Bead at the Mnth Seuum of the Insttlutifm of Ncufol Architects, 
AprU ith, 1868, tJte Bev. Joseph Woollet, LhD^ F.KA&, 
VkePreiideniy in the Chair, 



The proposal to most monitors and to send them to sea as fnll* 
rigs:ed sailLog ships has been so often made, and urged upon the 
])ublic with so much zeal, even by persons claiming to speak 
with weight upon questions of naval construction, that I have 
(Inemed it desirable to lay before the meml)er8 and friends of 
tills Institution a few considerations which will exhibit some of 
the dangers of such a course, and which will at the same time 
present a few examples of what are certainly very interesting 
and exceptional cases of "stability." 

Permit me, at the outset^ to say that I employ the term 
stability in the sense in which it has hitherto been used in 
Rcientific works upon naval architecture. In nautical parlance 
the word is often employed as the synonym of steadiness; 
the 'Achilles,' for instance, being in this way pronounced the 
most " stable " ironclad in the Channel Squadron. This, how- 
ever, is not at all the scientific sense of the term stability; 
for, in that sense, the * Achilles' is (for her size) the least stable 
of the iron-clads, and, in point of fact, owes her sui)erior 
steadiness to the very circumstance of her stability being 
so small. The * Bellerophon,' which is, I believe, next to the 
' Achilles' in sieadinesSy is next to her also in the smallness of 
hor stahilUy, while the ' Lord Clyde ' and other ships of much 
largor stability are correspondingly deficient in the quality of 
- '.idiness. It is to be regretted that this discrepancy exists 
t iween the scientific and the nautical use of the term; but 
tlie fact of ita existence should incite both seamen and naval 

X 
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architects to cultivata a mutual understanding of both uses of 
the word. 

In naval architecture — foi^ve me for detaining you a 
moment while I reiterate an elementary fact or two which 
may help this mutual understanding — die word stability is 
applied to the effort which a ship makes, when inclined, to 
return to the upright position. If she is urgent to return to it, 
she has great stability; if slow to return, she has small 
stability; and the fact to be chiefly observed — for it ex- 
hibits the cause of the discrepancy in question — is this, viz. 
that a ship which is reluctant to move out of the upright 
position in still water, and urgent to return to it, is usually 
the most urgent to obey the fluctuations and impulses of 
waves. We naval architects say such a ship is too stable; 
seamen say she *is not stable enough ; and I must say that 
our use of the word is a mere fair-weather use of it, and that we 
must forgive naval officers if they laugh at us for pronouncing 
a ship stable in proportion as she rolls about in waves at sea. 
StiU, our use of the word is a perfectly legitimate one ; it is too 
firmly built into our scientific terminology to be removed, and 
all we can do is to endeavour to make it as well and widely 
understood as possible. 

Strictly speaking, stability, in our sense, is of two kinds — 
statical and dynamical. Permit me to explain both briefly. 




Fig. 1 represents the section of a ship heeled over to a certain 
angle ; G is tlie position of the centre of gravity of the ship ; C 
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AU^l B are the centres of buoyancy in the upright and inclined 
lx>^;ition8 respectively ; B M is a vertical line along which the 
buoyancy of the ship acts upwards ; G W, a vertical line along 
which the weight of the ship acts downwards. These two forces 
form a couple, the arm of which is G Z, tending to restore the 
sliip to the upright position. The moment of this couple is 
called the moment of statical stability ; and since the weight and 
buoyancy are constant whatever the angle of heel may be, the 
length of the arm, 6 Z, will be a measure of the statical 
stiibility. 

The dynamical stability is the mechanical tcorh necessary to 
heel the ship over to any angle. It may be measured in two 
ways. Either by taking the sum of the distances through which 
the centre of gravity ascend^ and the centre of buoyancy de- 
sccndfi, in moving from their vertical into their inclined 
positions, and multiplying it by the weight of* the ship. Or, by 
means of the formula : — 

Dynamical stability =/JW (9 = W/rd 0\ where M = the 
moment of statical stability, r = the length of the arm G Z of 
the couple, at an inclination tf, and W = the weight of tlie ship. 

Now I think it will be seen upon consideration that the 
security of ships of the ordinary form, when under canvas, or 
when rolling in a seaway, against being turned over by a sudden 
gust of wind, or by a deep roll, depends in a great measure upon 
the fact that the moment of statical stability increases with the 
angle of inclination, which it generally does, nearly in pro]»ortion 
to the angle of heel. In the case of a ship under sail, in smooth 
water, the angle of heel increases until the moment of statical 
stability is equal to the moment of the wind upon the sails ; and 
this becomes a position of equilibrium if the force of the wind 
remains constant. In order that this inclined position may be 
one of stable equilibrium, it is necessary that, when the ship is 
moved from this position towards the vertical, the moment of 
stability should decrease and become less than the moment of 
sails; and that, when she is heeled over farther from the vertical, 
the moment of stability should increase, so as to exceed that of 
the sails. Or, in other words, in the neighbourhood of this in« 
clined position of equilibrium, the moment of statical stability 
should increase as the angle of heel increases. 

X 2 
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The conditions are the same for a ship carrying canvas in a 
seaway. But, since the rolling, caused by the variation of the 
wave surface, and the variation of the force of the wind, takes 
place about the inclined position of equilibrium, and is more 
likely to be considerable than the effect of the variation of the 
wind alone in still water, it becomes necessary that the condi- 
tionsy above stated, sliould not be confined to the neighbourhood 
of the inclined position, but should extend on both sides of it to 
a safe distance beyond the probable extreme inclination of the 
ship to the wave surface. 

If, however, the stability — and by stability I must be under- 
stood to mean the moment of statical stability when not other- 
wise stated— of any class of ships increases as the ship heels 
over, until, when she reaches a certain angle, it becomes a 
luaximura, and then decreases as she still continues to heel 
over until it passed through zero and becomes negative, there 
will be three positions of equilibrium of the vessel ; one of 
stable equilibrium in the upright position, and one of unstable 
equilibrium on each side of it at a certain angle of inclina* 
tion. And if these positions of unstable equilibrium occur 
within the limits of roll of an ocean steamer when not under 
cauvaSy the ship will evidently be unsafe for sea-going purposes. 
It will also be shown that, although the positions of unstable 
equilibrium fall beyond the limit of rolling, if they fall near that 
limits the ship may be safe under steam, but may be totally unfit 
to carry saiL 

The first condition to be fulfilled to enable a ship of the latter 
class to carry sail will evidently be that the moment of sails at 
any time shall not be greater than the maximum statical 
stability of the ship. Now, suppose this condition fulfilled, and 
the ship heeled over, under the influence of the wind, to some 
finite angle, less than that of greatest stability. It will be seen 
that^ if by any disturbing cause, such as the alteration of the 
wave slope, the ship were inclined beyond her position of 
maximum stability, the resistance to heeling would become less 
the fitrtlier she went, until she reached a position at which her 
moment of stability would bo the same as before tlie disturbing 
force began to act And in this position she would remain in 
unstable equilibrium if the disturbing forces were removed. But 
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if sbo should pass this position before the disturbing forces, and 
tlie angular velocity caused by tliem, cease, the ordinary moment 
of the sails will then be grvuler than the resistance offered by 
the stability in any other position through which she will pass, 
and she will be turned over. General considerations led us, of 
course, to foresee that the above critical state would be likely to 
occur in low-decked turret-ships, with great weights concentrated 
upon and above their decks; but in order to find out more 
definitely how the stability did vary in this class of ship va com- 
])ared with that of ships of a In'gli freeboard, two ships were 
tjiken, viz. the * Duncan ' cut down to a freeboard of 3 feet G 
inches, and fitted with three heavy turrets, and a ship with the 
same dis{)liicement and immersed Inxly as the ' Duncan ' when 
60 cut down, but whose sides were continued up like those of an 
onlinnry phip, observing tlint tlio centre of gravity was cfttimated 
to bo in the water-line in the latter case, and *2 of a foot below 
it in the former case. The moment of statical stability and the 
length of 6 Z were calculated in each case at every 5^ of incli- 
nation, and the results are laid down on the diagram shown in 
Fig. 4. In this diagram, the angles of inclination of the 
ships are marked along the base line, and the conresponding 
ordinates of the curves represent the lengths (on the scale 
marked in the left-hand column) of the arm (6 Z, Fig. 1} of the 
couple, at the ends of which the weight and buoyancy of the 
ship act, tending to restore her to the upright position. 

The line, AaB, Fig. 4, shows how the stability of the 
' Duncan ' monitor varies for the different angles of heel. Her 
moment of statical stability increases nearly in proportion to tho 
angle of heel through an inclination of 7^ ; the deck then begins 
to be immersed, as shown in Fig. 2, and the stability increases 
less rapidly, until the ship reaches about 10^^, as in Fig 3, at 
which inclination the stability is a maximum. It then begins to 
decrease as the angle of heel increases, and she loses all stability 
before she is inclined to 25^, arriving there at a position of un- 
stable equilibrium, and past this position her tendency is to turn 
over still farther. 

The line A C, Fig. 4, shows how the stability varies in the 
ship of ordinary form. And it will be seen that the moment of 
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stability goes on increasing through very large angles of heel 
nearly in proportion to the inclination. 



F1C.8 



FIO.A 




Hitherto I hare referred to the case of a monitor with a free* 
board of 3 feet 6 inches, which is far more than the American 
monitors have possessed, and much more than has been contem- 
plated by many persons who have proposed the adoption of 
sailing monitors in this country. It is also certainly a greater 
freeboard than most of our line-of-battle ships would possess if 
cut down and weighted with armour and turrets to the extent 
which has sometimes been recommended, and especially more 
than we could depend upon getting if they were placed for con- 
venion into the hands of any one not capable of resisting the 
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temptation to produce a formidable-looking ship on paper by 
adding armour regardless of weight I hare therefore taken tlie 
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case of the ' Duncan ' mouitor with increased draught so as to 
give a freeboard of 2 feet 6 inches, and also with a freeboard of 
2 feety and have shown, by means of the curves, A (2D, and 
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AtfEy Fig. 4, how their stabilities vary. I assume the centre 
of gravity to remain in the same position as before relative to 
the ship, and therefore to be 1*2 feet below the water-h'ne in the 
former case, and 1*7 feet below it in the latter case. In the 
former case, vi2. with the freeboard of 2 feet G inches, the 
stability increases until the ship is inclined to an angle of 5^ 
The edge of the deck is then immersed, and as the ship goes on 
increasing her angle of heel, the stability increases very slowly, 
until it reaches a maximum at 8^; it then decreases, and the 
ship reaches a position of unstable equilibrium at 18^^ incli- 
nation. 

In the case where the freelx>ard is 2 feet, the edge of the deck 
is just immersed when the ship is inclined to 4^; up to this point 
the stability increases nearly the same as in the other cases, and 
it will bo seen that it lias then almost reached its maximum 
value ; it increases sb'ghtly until the angle of heel reaches 6^^, 
and then decreases as the angle increases until the ship becomes 
unstable, which takes place before she has reached 16^ incli- 
nation. 

I will here explain wliat seems at first sight to be an anomaly 
in Fig. 4. We see that the curve A G lies inside of the curve 
AaBat the small angles of inclination, thus showing that in 
these two cases, and in these positions, the monitor has the 
greater stability. This is, of course, due to the fact of her 
centre of gravity being the lower, while both the displacement 
and load-water section are the same in each case. But the 
curves A d D and A 6 £ also fall inside of A a B at first, although 
the centre of gravity in the two former cases is much farther 
below the water than in the latter. This apparent anomaly may 
be explained in the following way : — ^Tlie moment of inertia of 
the water-lino remaining nearly constant as the ship sinks in the 
water, while the displacement increases, causes the distance 
between the metacentre and centre of buoyancy to diminish ; at 
the same time the centre of gravity descends faster than the 
centre of buoyancy, and consequenfly approaches it. Now if 
the metacentre approaches the centre of buoyancy faster than 
the centre of gravity approaches it, the distance of the meta- 
centre from the centre of gravity, and with it the arm of the lever, 
G Z (Fig. 1), will be diminishing, and this is just what occurs here. 
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It is inteiestiug also to compare the dynamical stabilities, or 
mechanical work necessary to heel these ships through equal 
angles. This may bo done by comparing the areas enclosed 
(Fig. 4.) between the base line, the curves, and the ordinates 
drann to the curves at the particular angles of heel. That 
these areas are proportional to the dynamical stabilities may be 
seen from the formula given boforCi viz. : — 

Byiuiniical stability = W J" r d $, 

If we take the case of the first monitor being heeled over to 
the position H G, Fig. 4 (4°), under the pressure of sail, and 
draw the line 11 m 31, so that it shall represent the variation of 
the moment of sails, duo to their inclination ; and suppose tlie 
line IlfnM also to represent the eflcct of the sail \i\)on the 
other 8hii)s, it will then divide each of the areas AGB, AaB, 
A (2D, and A E into two parts, the lower of which will repre- 
sent the work which the M'ind (at a constant pressure) would be 
capable of doing in overturning them, and the areas above the 
line H 31 will represent the whole of the energy which the ship 
could put forth to withstand any additional impulse, such as the 
effect of waves, or a sadden gust of wind. We thus see, by com- 
paring the areas, H C X, U a 31, II d m, and the small part of 
A flE above H 31, the relative amounts of energy stored up in 
the ships when sailing at the given inclinations, and this ener^^y 
it is which chiefly constitutes their safety. Comparisons may 
bo made in the same way at any other angles of heel under sail. 

It must be obvious from this that the danger to be appre- 
hended to these monitors, when under canvas, is very greiit. And 
when we think that they are liable at any moment to be over- 
taken by sudden gusts of wind, and that, if they are heeled over 
beyond 8° or 10°, the farther they go the less resistance they 
offer to being capsized, their unfitness to carry sail must be quite 
evident. 

If it should occur to any one to consider that the case of an 
ordinary barge is both an illustration and a refutation of the 
subject as I am here stating it, I would beg leave to remind him 
that the two cases difler in a most essential respect — the barge 
usually has nearly the whole weighty both of her hull and of her 
cargo, below the water, and therefore comparatively low down ; 
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mrhereas it is the object of these monitors to carry a large weight 
of armour, guns, aud turrets, mainly above water, so that the 
centre of gravity — the position of which is so important to the 
stability— cannot well be got low down. Any one who will take 
the trouble to closely compare the two cases will find that they 
difier exceedingly, and that, although barges sometimes carry a 
deck cargo, it is always of comparatively Ught material, aud, 
when unbalanced by weights in the hold, leaves a considemblo 
height of freeboard ; and this leads me to observe that the state 
of the monitor which I have been describing would become very 
materially modified if the centre of gravity of the vessel could 
be greatly lowered, say to the extent of many feet If, for 
example, it could be brought down to the depth of the centre of 
buoyancy, or beyond it On reverting to Fig. 1, it will bo seen 
that, when the ship heels over in the direction of the arrow, the 
centre of buoyancy, C, moves out in the same direction. This is 
the case, more or less, however low the freeboard. We also see 
that, if the centre of gravity, 6, of the ship is above C, the 
vertical line, GW, through 6, in the inclined position 
moves in the same direction. In other words, the vertical 
lines, GW and BM, both move outwards in the direc- 
tion of the arrow ; and we have seen that in the case of the 
monitors which we have been considering, owing to the low free- 
board, B ^I moves slowly, so to speak, and is soon overtaken by 
G W, and the ship then capsizes ; but if we suppose the centre 
of gravity to be below the centre of buoyancy, say at g, aud 
and draw the vertical line g W, then it is obvious that, as the 
ship is inclined, B M and g W move off from the middle line in 
opposite directions, and the distance between tlicm, and con- 
sequently the statical stability, incre&ses as the ship heels over. 
This case, no doubt, corresponds to that of the sailing barges, 
loaded deep with hold-cargoes, before referred to ; and it is a good 
illustration of the fact that vessels which may seem to a casual 
observer alike in principle may, nevertheless, be seen by the 
naval architect to possess totally opposite qualities. 

A very little reflection will suffice to show that we cannot 
as a rule avail ourselves of this last exhibited principle in the 
construction of armoured monitors^ The tendency of things 
is to increase the upper weights^ that is to say, the weights of 
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the deck, the turrets, and the guns ^"d to lighten the oonstruo 
tion of the hull below water as much as possible ; and although 
the resort to great engine-power and coal supply would tend to 
correct this tendency and to lower the centre of gravity, it is 
extremely improbable that in future iron-built ships we shall 
ever have a very low centre of gravity associated with the 
monitor tyi)e of vessel. 

I do not, however, wish to use the present paper as a bar to 
future developments of the monitor system ; its sole object is to 
show that monitors Laving their centres of gravity situated 
opproximatoly like the centres of gravity of other ships would 
be quite unfit to carry a press of canvas. 

liefore closing this paper, I may make a few obseiTations on 
the behaviour of tlioso monitors as influenced by wave motion. I 
have already referred to the fact that the steadiness at sea of some 
of our iron-clads is due to their want of stifluess or stability, and 
their consequent increased time of oscillation in still water ; and, 
I may add, that it is a very well-established fact that ships which 
have great stiffness in still water are very uneasy rollers. Now, 
it will be seen that these monitors converted from line-of*battle 
ships, as before mentioned, have great stiffness for small angles 
of inclination, and they would consequently start rolling under 
the same influences as ordinary ships which are very stiff and have 
a lofty freeboard. Tiiis would, but for another consideration, be 
a very dangerous feature in the monitors, because it would cause 
them to roll quickly until the range of roll became large, and 
they would then get into positions where their stabilities would 
bo small and decreasing, and from which, if under canvas, they 
might not be able to right themselves. Suppose, for instance, a 
ship of this kind rolling among waves of the same periodic timo 
as her small oscillations. Should she roll beyond her })osition 
of maximum stability, she would have her time of roll increased, 
and the following circumstances would then occur: — ^AVhen 
reaching the hollow, she would not have finished her oscil- 
lation, and might be still rolling towards the approaching 
wave; the alteration of the direction of the water surface 
caused by the front of the approaching wave — instead of de- 
veloping in the sliip a greater moment of stability tending to 
right her, as is the case with all ships which have a high free- 
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board — would diminish Avhat stability there was remaining, and 
the danger of her being blown over, if she carried sail, would be 
veiy great The stability of these ships, in fact, would appear to 
vary in the worst manner possible for safety. They would have 
all the characteristics of very uneasy ships until they rolled 
deeply, and not have the advantage of an increasing stability to 
prevent their rolling too far. The consideration which modifies 
this state of things materially is, that the very absence of free- 
l>oard, which deprives them of the necessary stability at great 
inclinations, would usually operate in the early stiiges of rolling 
to mitigate the impulses which the waves impress. 

And besides this, the amplitude of rolling is undoubtedly 
much diminished by the disturbance of the water, which the 
immersed angle between the deck and the side causes, and is 
still further diminished by the plan ado]>ted in America of 
allowing the armour and backing to project from the side, 
instead of their being imbedded in tlie side as proposed in 
the cases which we have been considering. In fact, this pro- 
jection of the armour beyond the side must play an important 
part in the alleged steadiness of the American monitors. Its 
action is like that of an immense bilge keel, and is very effective 
in diminishing the angle of roll. For instance, if a ship of the 
form of Fig. 5 were set rolling, the resistance caused by the 

rio.f 



action of the 2)rojection at A on the surrounding water would be 
very great, and would tend to diminish the amplitude of roll. 
The action of the angle B, when immersed, which would be 
of the same kind in all monitors, whether the armour projected 
or not, would be as follows : — If the ship were rolling towards 
the side AB, the angle B would have very little effect on the 
amplitude of roll, but as soon as the ship commenced to return 
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to the upright^ it would act to prevent her, and thus tend to 
inerelise her time of roll ; and, by diminishing the force 
with which she retnms to the upright, would indirectly tend to 
decrease the amplitude of the next roll. It will thus be seen 
tliat the action on the water by the angle at A is always in the 
right direction, while the action of the angle at B may be 
against the ship when she is in the most critical |)ositions, viz. 
when she has rolled over to an inclination where her stability is 
very small — and with decks as low as the American monitors 
this would be the case at very moderate angles of roll — ^so that 
by losing A while retaining B, which we do if we put the 
armour in a recessed side, we give up a really valuable feature, 
while we retain one which, under certain circumstances, may provo 
a disadvantage. I need hardly add that I am here speaking 
only of mnnitorM which have to serve at sea, and not at all of mero 
harbour defence ships. 

I have recently had occasion to consider two other cases of a 
somewhat similar kind. We are building for the Government 
at Melbourne an iron-clad monitor with a height of deck above 
the water of 3 feet, and with an armour-[>lated breastwork 
suiTOunding the bases of the turrets, and enclosing the hatch- 
ways, as in Figs. G and 7. This monitor luis to bo navigated to 
j^lclbourne, and for this purpose is to Ix^ fitted with a temporary 
side and upper dock. I have shown in Fig. 4., by means of 
the curves A F K and A F L, the variation of the stability of 
this vessel with different conditions of freeboard, observing that, 
as this is a very much smaller vessel than the ' Duncan,' the 
actual stability is much less than in her case. The curve A F K 
shows how her stability would increase if the side were continued 
up as anoixlinaryship, the whole length fore and aft. Thecmi'o 
A F L shows how it varies when the side runs up tx;fore and 
abaft the breastwork only, as in Figs. 8 and 9. The difference 
between these two curves is caused by the break in the ships 
side in wake of the breastwork, and shoiK-s how the stability is 
influenced by a departure of this kind from the usual continuous 
side. In neither case, however, have we that alarming decrease 
and loss of stability which the monitor proper would un- 
doubtedly possess, especially with a very low freeboard. 

In conclusion, I will only add that it will be no answer to the 
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doctrines of this paper to say that the roUing of ships is affected 
by tlie lateral distribution of weights as well as by their vertical 
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heights. That is undoubtedly true, and would deserve great 
attention in a discussion upon rolling. But my ruling argument 
is that the monitors we have considered would be dangerously 
deficient of statical stability, and this ailment would hold 
equally with their weights either distributed or concentrated. 
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with i^ngli^h and Amaican guiii, 65. 

made on * Roval Sorerpign at Ports« 
mouth, 237'. 



Faithairn, Dr., on the bracket-frame mtein, 

8(;. 

' Favorite' tl>o — 
ai mour ot', 33. 
»|i>iHl»tri;iU of, 96. 
dimeiisioiifl of, 164. 
cost of, 218. 
' Ferdinand Max* the Austrian iroo-clad— 
licr iwrt'nrmanoe* at Li>sa, 258. 
iu>t«iiied no .serious injury lo her ram- 

lK»w, 273, 279. 
• Flandre* the, cl,xs* of Fuendi iront-Iadt — 
armour of, 36. 

rank with our 'Caledonia* chiM, 202. 
Formu and proportions of irou'cladi ^ 
Wright and tiiicUness of armour should 

iuHuince, 183, lUO. 
Dot to bo detpraiined with a Tiew to 

ol'tniiiin<; hi;;h const.'uitti of {leifoim- 

anre, 187, l&J. 
^^m:liksl on Mciming jierformance of long 

and short shi]Vii, 1U0-1D6. 
mo>U' nit epro|>(>rt ions de»inible in thick! j- 

platel ships, 196. 
AUti.nct of i:oy.il Society Riper on, 200. 
coiisider.ititin ot' a design ba'^ei on * Her- 

ciloi* and * Minotaur,' 208. 
Foulness of bottom — 

seiiou9>ly reduces speeds of imn-clads. 

13, 19. 
menus of preventing, 78, 100. 
must serious in very long ships, 197. 
Fox, Mr., AssLstint-i^ecretaiy of Americnn 

Uavy — his rc|H)rt on Trans-Atlantic 

voysige of the monitor * Miaulouomob,' 

248. 
Frte-board of iron-clads^- 
red advantjiges ot low, 52. 
rolling not ueoessarily caused by high, 

137. 
nor necessarily redurei by low, 138. 
low, has many disadvantages, 139. 
French iron-clad* — 

variety in dcHigns of, 1. 

* La Gloire,* tirst ship, 2. 

now built with wood bottoms and iron 

upper-works, 21, 78, 



Frendi iron-clads-^ 

Himoitr of, 33. 

disimftitions of armour on. 50. 

ai-niameut of doubtful etricieocy, 63. 

mostly woo-Ubuilt, 77, 281. 

speeds atttiined by, 101. 

n.lling of, 135, 137, 145. 

dimensions of, 167. 

intended to .ict as rams, 256. 

watertight bulkheads recently fitted in, 

286. 
FrigateSf our wood- 
armament of, 56. 

steaming capabilities of, 93. 

dimensions of hirgt^t, 164. 
Froude, Mr., his raluable investigations oo 

roiling of shipi, 144. 
Fuel, supply and consumption of, in iron* 
clails {see Coal suj^ply). 



• Galatea* tne wood frigato— 

frpeed attainKl by, 107. 

time coal would h»t at 11 and 12i-]cnot 
speciU, 109. 
Gilmdtar Shield^ experiments made on, Z^i, 
OinhrSt lon;;itii<Iiiial behind armour, 27, 85. 

* GUiltifH,* tiic bi cast work-monitor— 

armour of, 7, 32. 

nnnainent of, 8, 59. 

deck-armour of, 51* 

weight of hull and weights carried, 87, 

90, 297. 
compared with • Royal Sovemgn,' 297, 

3u3. 
*Gloire/ the French iron-cWl— 
first of their iron-dad ships, 2. 
atniour of. 33. 
speed of, 101. 
dimensions of, 167. 
rankit with our * Caledonia,' 292. 
Goidsboroiigh, Admiral, on Iron-rJad rams, 

2:.8. 260. 
Goodenough, Captain, on the handiness of 

iron-clad^, 176. 
' Great Eastern y* tlie structural arrange- 

. menu of, 82. 
GunSy naval, — Fjiglish — 

increase in weiglit and power of, 8. 58. 
decrease in number of guns carried by 

fthiiHi, 49, 58. 
improveil methois of faMunting hrood* 

side. 57. 224. 
table of weights, etc., of past and pre* 

sent, 61. 
comparative powers of pa.st and present, 

58, 02. 
oompnied with French and Americ-in, 

63. 65. 
^— _^_-»«« French— 

increase in weight and power of, CO. 
comp^ired with English, 63. 

Y 2 
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OUNS, XAVAU 



lUON-OLAHS. 



Gum, naral — Ameiicin — 


* How* the thrcewiecker, one of our Hite»t 


iDcrea.<i« io weight ami power of, 64. 


wood KliipA, 94. 


compared with En^lUli, (J.'i. 


HuUm of iron-cladt — 


Opiitinn of Amerioin OitJiiaoce Com- 


iron superior to wood for construction of. 


mittee respei-tinjr, ♦i7. 


21, 77. 




reasons fur preferring iron to wood — 


giren to, 4, 08, 2:iO. 


iron gives 


mcaiie of obtainiii); grmt hoiiMntal range 


greater lightness, 71. 


for. 49, 68, 2J5. 


greater strength, 72. 


tarret and bitMuUide guns oompared, 224, 


more durability, 73. 


2;k). 


incieased safety, 76, 284, 286. 


i 


most Fieuch iiou-clads have wood hulls, 


liandineu of iroit'ctad^i — 


77. 


moderate proportioasand balftnoedrudden 


wood hulls, at present, surpass iion in 


give greater, 20, 128, 107, 177, 261. 


anti-foulin;; qualities, 78. 




but means of preventing fouling of iron 


opinions of naral oflken oil iiniioitanoe 


will be devised, 78. 


of, 174. 


. structural arrangiMnent^ of •Warrior* 


estential to efficiency of raro% 176, 259. 


and • BelIeiO}>lion ' oonti-asU^, 80. 


te*»i of, under steam. 177, 179. 181. 


provisions for safety against torpedoes. 


Hatekifutir, Mr., experiment* on laminated 


82. 


tir$:ett con»truttcd hj, 38. 


weights of, for some ships, 87, 297. 


•ITector,' the— 


iron-built, tend to make ships steadier 


nitMlerate diroenftiona of, 9, 164, 166. 


than wood-built, 143, 146, 149,157. 


•peed trials of, 12, 96. 


sliould be irou-built in mn-^hips, 282. 


armoar of, 24, 32. 


{See also Structuie). 


di!iiK)sition of armour on, 45. 




prrfbimance at nea. 128. 


IngJi$, Cukinel, on experiments on iron 


rolling of, 148, 149. 


armour, 40. 


cost of, 217. 


' JnviueiUe: the^ 


* Helicon' the dcspcitch tomI, her race with 
the\SUami«,'l23. 


possciisci all-round fire, 5, 50. 


armour of, 29, 32. 


•IfercuK'the- 


upper-dock battery of, 50. 


wm-bow of, 3, 283. 


pivloble behaviour at sea of, 147. 


armour of, 7, 29, 32. 


diromsions of, 164. 


armament of, 8, 59. 


outlay upon, up to January, 1868,219. 


difiposttion of nrmoitr on, 47, 49, 68. 


IrOH-cUitUj our— 


rpced trials or; 95, 93, 101. 


Tarieties of, 1 (see Variety). 


has heavy engines in order to eoooomike 


armour of, 24 (see Armour). 


fuel, 105. 


ai-mament of, 56 {ice Armament and 


times coal supply will last at 11 and 


Guns). 


12J.knotsjH.'cds, 109. 


structure of, 70 (tee Hulls and Struc- 


tailing capabilities of, 131. 


tuie). 


ktiadinesi. of, 148, 161. 


steaming of, 93 (^e Steaming). 


dimenhions of, 164. 


sailing of, 125 {sec Siiiiii;;). 


compared with 'Bl^ck Prince,' 173. 


rolling of, i:t4 (see l:..i!in-). 


extremely hamly, 178, 180. 




coroptred with new design based upon 
• Minotaur,* 2o8. 


forms and pio|N>rtions of; \iili. 


long and thoil, oon))iiir:itive merits of— 


outlay upon up to January, 1868, 219. 


principles exem]ilirted in long ship* 


■imuitaneous tire of battery guns» com- 


not the best iK)>.xible, 165, 184. 


pared with that of • Captun'a ' turret 


reisons for pnr'crriug moderate 


g.in*, 833. 


dimensions, 166, 167, 175,212, 


HfJUy. Mr., his book on 'Oidnanoe and 


261. 


Armour,' 64. 


prini-ip!es exemplified in shoit iron- 


Hontbff, Admiral, on the sailing capabilities 


cUU. 185, 188. 


of ironclads, 127. 


steam pcrfoiination of long and 


•Bidtpur: the iroo-elad ram— 


»hoit, compared, 168, 177, 190. 


Mimour of, 7, 32. 


deductions from and remarks on 


characterii4iG Aaturca o^ 357. 


thtt« performances, 194-199. 


has twio<«crsws, 264. 


hypothetical cases considered in 


nB4iow of, 276, 264. 


Itoynl ^iocietj Paper, 201, 206. 
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/fft>ii-cXcH<«, our — 

raxv b&<« I upnii * BcIlerophoD ' and 

* Minotaur/ 203. 

cft^ Ki^l upon tli« * Hercules ' and 

• MiuotHur,* 208. 

•Avin^ diie to introductkm of 
•hill tor hhipa, 170, 200, 811, 
1I2J, 
frtttof. 214 ^•c«ro*t>. 
UM of, an rams (im ItaniH). 
propot«ii fttUIitionn to («m Conrmioa). 
. fureipi (m0 Am^ricnn, Auatrian, 
l>u(i'h, Kicii4*h, Truuian, Kuatiaa, 
Spflni«h, aiid Tiirkuh). 

* fmn />iiA-«/ tlie, armour of, 32. 
/rriM hull* for iroH-dadt («c« Hulla). 
/roJi iVife CvmmitUet the— 

Uw of resuUncc I'or armour giveo bT, 7, 

39. 
experiments* on laminated armour, 38. 
Iron tipjier-wurUij for wood-built in«<Iadfl, 

21. 78. 
llalian iron'clad9^ 

variety iu designs of, 2. 
defeat at Livn, 258. 

Jer roU, Colonel, on iron armour, 40. 

* JoMm* the wood coiTettc— 

fii>tn»t of her cLf^, 95. 
oomparcd with * Pallas,' 97. 

*KaluhMZoo* the American monitor-^ 
ai-nioiir of, 42. 
turret! of, 43. 
dimenftions of, 246. 

* Keokuh^* the American iron-dad, nun-bow 

of, 271. 

Laminated armour — 

ndnptcJ by tlio Americans, 38. 

Shocburyno.^ cx|ierinicots on, 38. 

law of rcsistanoe fur solid plates docs not 

apply to, 39. 
must be di>itin.!;ui»)iol from " built-up " 

amioitr, 30. 
weaker tlmn xolid armour, 38, 41. 
JsChHOXf Lonl llenrv, on the voyage of iron- 
clad • Otvnu,^ 132. 
Line-of-httttle Blti}Ht wood— 
aimamcat* ot, 50. 
steaming qualities of, 94. 
dimenftious of, 164. 

their conversion into iron-clads^ 292 {tee 
Conversion). 
LiteOf reniarkd on the action at« in 18G6, 

258, 273, 279. 
Long iron^ladt'^ 

* Warrior ' and * Minotaur * classes swift 

but uuhamly, 165, 174. 
principal objections to adoptkn of, 166, 
184. 



Long iron-rla<l9-~ 

steniuiiig iM»ifonnancca ooropored with 

tlioicti of »hort shi|Mi, 168, 177, 190. 
not much more economical of steam- 
I power tkiu shoit ships, 19«>. 

frictional resistance of great importance 
in, 196. 
' cas» coaHiilere«I in Royal Sodei/ paper, 
201, 203, 206. 
Dew desipi baM«1 upon * Minotaur,* con- 
parc<l with * Hercules,* 2()8. 

• Lord Gyd^* the— 

spocd trials of, 12, 15, 18, 95, 98. 
armour of, 21, 20, 33, 171. 
bow battery on up|ier deck of, 50, 151. 
weight of hull and weights carried, 87, 

88. 
Kiiling capability of, 128. 
rolling of, 142, 148-157. 
dimon»ion8 of, 164, 171. 
comparcil with * Black Prince,' 172. 
turning tri.als of, 177, 179, 181. 
cost of, 218. 
ram-bow of, 276, 281. 
Lord Warden, the— 
armament of, 8. 
spei^l trials of, 15, 18, 95, 98. 
armour of, 21, 26, 33, 171. 
bow battery on up^wr dctk o^ 50. 
resi siting )iower of side of, 65. 
rolling of, 141, 148, 153-157 
dimensions of, 1 64, 171. 
turning trials of, 177, 179, 181. 
cost of, 218. 
ram-bow of, 281. 

' yfagenta,* the Fitavh irMMlad :— 

armour of, 33, 50. 

speed of, 101. 

stendine.<9 of, 137, 148. 
Manaurring poirer of irou'^adt {tee 

* Marengo ' clau of French iron-o/<ufs, the, 

armour of, 30, 5<). 
]IIea*ured'm{fe frialt of tpeedr^ 
renulU of, fur wood slii|ks 03. 
results of, for iron*clii«ls, 95, 98. 
agree very fairly with results of sii 

hours' run^ 97, 193. 
to be preferred to sc:i-trials on man/ 

accounts, 09, 114, 123. 
spccis obtained not ez|)ected to be main* 

tained at sen, 100, lo6. 
of^cn con<Iemned, 113. 
now used for purposes that lea-triala 

would serve, 113. 
primary ol)jects of, 114. 
objections made to, coiiaiderei, 1 14. 
examples of ** jockeying ** on, 1 16. 
nothing of the kind possibla in ohipa of 

Navy, 117. 
unavoidable cnx>ni of, 117. 
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llEASCRED-mLE TRIALS. 



*KEW IRONSIDES.* 



JfiMiiirMl-iitiZs iriaU oftpeed^^ 

care rvquircd in BMkiDg ob««nratioiu on, 

119. 
.** jockey in jf** in boiler-room on, 121. 
do not i«ndtr scn-traU iinneceasary, 
124. 
*It€rrimnc' the Confederate iron-cUd— 
her Hght with the « Monitor/ 250. 
ber attack on Federal fleet at Hampton 
roads, 272. 
*2i€ney,' the wood frigate— 

•teaming peiformanoee of, 94, 98, 107. 
times coal would last at 11 and 121-kiiot 
6peed9, 109. 
MdaeentriC'hevjht of ironHsladi, oonoexion 
of, with st«n>iine»«, 145. 

* iliantonomohf the American mooitoi^* 

armour of, 42. 

Trans-Atlantic royage of, 248. 
•Minotaur,' the— 

extreme size and proportions of, 9, 164. 
speed trials of, 15, 95, 97, 98, lOi, 

190. 
annour of, 25, 32. 
target of, compared with ' Warrior'si* 

25. 
complete prot««rtion of, 46. 
alteration of armament, 49, 58. 
poRsesses head and stem firt from pro- 
tected gan% 57. 
weight of hull and weights carried, 87, 

88. 
Umes coal would krt at 11 and 12|-knnt 

fpeeds, 109. 
rolling of, 150-160. 
principles of design exemplified in, 165. 
turning trials of, 177, 181. 
weight and buoynncy of fore part, 184. | 
■team-performances of, compared with j 

• B«lIerophon*s * and « Warrior's,' 190, 

198. 
new design based upon, compared with 

sliip based on * Bellerophon,* 203. 
new design Used upon, compared with 

' Hercules,' 2o8. 
cost ot; 217. 
ranaiks en ramming efficiency of, 263. 

* Mimadnork,* the Amerium monitor-^ 

armour of, 42. 
dimensions of, 246. 
Toyage of, to the Pacific, 246, 250. 
*Mmarek/ the turret-ship— 
armament of, 8, 59. 
annour of, 29, 32. 
weight of boll and weights earned, 87, 

89. 
speed trials of, 95, 97. 
times coal would last at 11 and 12Haiet 

speeds, 109. 
diiDcnsioesei;i64. 

eotbiy njMMi, op to Janoary, 1868, 319. 
devices for working sails o^ 228. 



' JfonarcA,' the turret-^ip-^ 

turret-guns cannot bo tired fore-and<afl, 
230. 

has armoured bow and stem batteries, 
230. 

diameters of turrets of, 240. 
' Monitor,* the original American^ 

annour of, 41. 

turret of, 43. 

experience with, and loss of, at sea, 244. 

rentilation, etc., of, 249. 

her fight with • Merrimac,' 250, 272. 
Monitor* — ^American ~ 

laminated armour of, 41. 

turreU of, 43. 

deck -armour of, should be stronger, 51, 
253. 

armaments of, 05. 
. horizontil range of guus in, 69. 

specils of, 103. 

nroteotiou of turret-ba>e in, 238. 

Mr. Kads' rejnarks on turrets of, 239, 
2.>4. 

not satisfactory sea-going ships, 211. 

experience at lea with, re$um^ of reports 
on, 242. 

mistakes respecting sizes of, 245. 

ro7.ige4 of * .Mouidnock ' and 'Mianio- 
nomoh,' 246. 

rentilation nn'l comfoil of, doubtful, 249. 

fighting qualities of, exti«cts fmm re- 
ports on, 250. 

stiYn<;thened and used for ramming, 257, 
271. 

spur-bow rooftt efficient form for attack- 
ing them. 268. 
— — Knglish breastwork- 
armour of, 7, 31, 32. 

armament of, 8, 50. 

dock-armour of, 51. 

dcaci-iptk>n of system, 52. 

comiKinHl with American monitnrx, 53. 

oom)iared with ordinary tun-ctHi}ii|M, 54. 

po»»e<s all-round fire of turret guns, 
69. 

capable of fighting at sea, 242. 

designs for conrerting line^>f-batlle shijis 
into, 29B. 
— ^^— — stability o(, under canvas, 305. 
' MoHtauk,* the American monitor, report on 

exfierience otf Cliarlcston with, 243. 
MMixlii4oa(ling gun$^ 

hitherto superior to breech-loading, 64, 

rifled, adopted in our nary, 64. 

smooth-bore, adopted by Americans, 65. 

* Nahant* the American monitor— 

beliariour of, at Ciiarlestoo, 243. 

turret of jammed in tlie attack, 252. 
' New Tromidei,' the American itoo-clad— 

their only broedskle frigate^ 2, 51. 

speed attained by, 103. 
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JVbUe, CuptKin, hU rrauirks od — 

afilTautH{;:rt of EnglUh sjitem of bocking 

to armour, 36. 
reUtire »tirn{;thfl of mIhI And UmiMitd 

armour, 38, 39. 
relitire power of Eflgluh And AmaricAn 

fnin«. 05. 

• NcrlhuMhcrlaMl* tho — 

armour of, 32. 

AltoRitiou in prot«cUon of, 48. 
spccJ trials of, 95, 101. 
oott of, 217. 



«penl U-iaU of, 12. 

aiinour of, 3'). 

sailing cip.il)ilities of, 128. 

Toyage to BatariA, 133. 

rolling of, 149. 

cost of, 218. 
Ordnance, Am^ricaQ CommittcA on, tiicir 

last report, 67. 

, Select Committee, their raiuurks 

on brecch-lnoding i^uns, 67. 
— — — , naral (tee Gun»), 

* Orlando' the long wooti frigate— 

stcnming qualities ot\ 94. 
cxceptiotial cool-supplj of, 110. 

* Palest ro* eJa$8, of French floating bnt- 

tcries, the armour of, 33. 

* PalUiM* the— 

siiiling catkibilities of, 17, 126, 128, 130. 
vrooj and iron upper works of, 21. 
armour of, 33. 
weight of hull and weights CArried, 87, 

88. 
sp<>o.l trials of, 9G, 98. 
rolling of, 149, 156, 157, 160. 
dimensions of» 164| 246. 
cost of, 218. 
Papers, reprintt and abstracts of, on— 

* Trials of Steamshiiis at the measured 

mile,' 112. 

* The relation of form and dimensions to 

weight of materi.il in the construction 
of iron-clad ship«,' 200. 

* The Stability of Monitors under Can- 

TAS,* 305. 
Paris, Admiral, his remarks on — 
speed triAls cf * Dunderber^,' 102. 
loM of the (iloop * Amazon, 277. 

* Patiaie,* the AmericAn monitor — 

Armour of, 41. 
turrets of, 43. 
report on behAviour of, At Chftrleston, 

243. 
injuries sustained by, in the AttAck, 252. 
' Palapsco,* the AmericAn monitor- 
sunk by A torpedo, 245. 
dianblcil in first Attack on Charleston, 

252. 



Pendulum, the, not to bt reliod on as a 
measure of roUing, 143, 150, 154. 
159. 

* Penelope* tiie — 

coutour of stem of, 3. 
Armour of, 27, 32. 
speed trials of, 96. 
dimensioiu of, 164. 

oiitlar upon up to JanuAry, 1868, 319. 
^Prince Albert,* tlie turret-ship— 
Armour of, 32. 
speed trials of, 96. 
dimensions of, 164. 
cost of, 219. 

exceptional number of (urreta in, 226. 
only fitted for cAast-defeooe, 299. 

* Priare Conmrt,* tlie— 

speed trials of, 15. 

Armour of, 3.'). 

soiling capabilities of, 128. 

rolling of, 135, 145, 148, 155-161. 

cost of, 21.^. 

* Print Ileudrik,* the Dutch turret-«))iis bcr 

behaviour At sea, 139. 
Project ile$ /or naval (^mns— 
increased weight of, 59. 
tAble of weights, velocitic*, etc, ibr oar 

guns, 61. 
of American guns, 65. 
Propftrtione of iron-clads (ma Forms). 
Protection, systems of, for iioo-dad*— > 

* Warrior * system, 45. 

* Hector * system, 45. 
complete protection, 46. 

central battery Aiul Armour-belt system, 

oomjiarntire merits of these systcnM, 48. 

* Invincible ' system, 50. 
French and American, 50. 
breastwork monitor sjstem, 52. 

' Provence,* the, speed of French iron-cIaJ, 

101. 
Prussian fron-c2a<7«— ruiety in designa 

of. 2. 
Punching system of natal ordnance — 
Adopted by ourseU'CA And the French, 

64. 
compared with American battering sys* 
tern, 65. 

* Puritan,* .the American monitor, Armour 

of, 42. 

Rams, iron-clad— 

annourof our, 7, 32. 

introduction of, has been a oauso of 

variety, 19. 
Armour of French, 36. 
all our ships more or less eHicient, 255. 
arguments first used in &Tour of, 256. 
construction of siKclni classes of, 256. 
expeiienoe had in America with, 257. 

271. 
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ftAW, mOH-CLADb 



* ROYAL OAK. 



, iroo-clad— 
eipeiieace hud at Luva with, 358. 27a, 

27i». 
handiiifss under rtcam abtolutelj cncn- 

tin] in, 259. 
moderate dimensions and bnlftooed rud- 
der* gire handinecs to, 261. 
•mple attackint; force obtiinable with 

moderate dimensions, 262. 
iocreased hnndinesa results from a>Iop- 

tioQ of twin-9crews, 264. 
Ibrma of bow for— adrantaget claimed 
for— 
the fore-rmching bow, 265. 
the upright bow, 206. 
the r^prroA or spnr-bow, 266, 285. 
eorop:iri&on between the various 

forms, 268. 
supposed di8adrantA;;os of the spur- 
low, not proren, 27:T, 279. 
loss of the * Amazon ' has no bearing 

upon merits of spar>liow, 274. 
wave Gauged by spur-bow, not a 
serious diawbciclc, 280. 
modes of strpngthoning bows of, 281. 
iron halls preferable to wood for, 282. 
oar recent ships are probably strong 

enon{;h to act as, 283. 
proTi»ions for safety against ramming 

made in our ships, 287. 
mancenvnng and working of, 287. 
future employment of, uncertain at pre- 
sent, 290. 
'JBs d^ Italia,* the Italian iroo-clad, was 
rammed and sunk at Lissa, 258, 286. 
* JSsaoirn,* the, our fastest line:of-battla ship 

tried, 94. 
SejpaH9f extracts fiom — 

OB trials of Clunnel Squadrons- 
steaming, 12, 15. 
sailing. 127. 

rolling, 134, 135, 148, 149, 157. 
turning, 171, 181. 
Captain Noble's, on Experiments of Ord- 

n.inee Select Committee, 36, .38, 65. 
of {Special Committee on Gibraltar Shield, 

39. 
of Ordnance Select Committee, 64. 
of American Ordnance Committtee, 67. 
on behariour and fighting qualities of 
American monitors, 243, 246, 350. 
* Repufse* the— 

structural arrangements of, 33. 
armour of, 33. 

outUy upon up to January, 1868, 319. 
•Bmarek,* the— 

first trial of guns b, 4. 
armour of, 35. 
speed trials of, 96. 
sailing capabilities of, 129. 
c«Mt of. 318. 

I of, 246. 



*Se»htanee,* the — 
armour of, 24, 32. 
dispoitition of armour on, 45. 
limitcil horizontal range of battery guns 

of, 57. 
speed trials of, 96, 98. 
dimensions of, 164, 166. 
cost of, 217. 
Rifed guns — 

muzzVlo-iding, carrietl by our ships, 61. 
breech-londiug, carried by French sliips, 
63. 
*Itinaldo^* the, our fastest wood sloop of 

the oKl cla»H, 95. 
'Soanokt,* the American Iron-clai, armour 

of, 38. 
JUbiMon, Sir Spencer — 

protection of rudder-he;)d inti'odi:c?vl by, 

6. 
intmdurtion of iron-clicls of modciate 

pro|)ortions mainly due to, 20. 
his remarks on the xix houra' trinN of 
the 'Warrior,' * Minotaur,' and * liel- 
ItMophon,' 191, 193. 

* Roehamftrau,* the French iron-clad (sM 

DiiU'lcrtiergi. 
Soiling of iron-dads — 

mi»tak<v matle lespecting the. 134. 

Dot a« heavy as th.it of wood ship«, 1.34, 

149, 153. 
does not seriously aflcct thHr fighting 

powcns l.'i5, 151, 157, 101. 
popular erron respecting— 

tliat it is due to *« tojxheaviness,*' 137, 
147. 

that it is necessarily reduced by 
lowering the freo-bonrd, 138. 

that mere weight inci-ca^es it, 140. 

that fonn of bottom gieatly influences 
it, 141. 
influence of wave ** period,** etc., upon, 

141, 144, 154, 159, 160. 
influence of construction and stowage 

upon, 142, 146, 149, 157. 
Admimlty instructions for observing and 

reoirding, 143. 
instruments used for measuring angles 

of, 143. 
connei'tk>n between metacentric height 

snd, 145. 
high position of centre of gravity tends 

to reduce, 146. 
records of, from reports of Channel 

Squadrons, 148-161. 
additional knowledge still required, 162. 
'Roydi Alfred,* the- 

stnictural arrangements of, 22. 
armour of, \V,\, 
speed trials of, 96. 
cost of, 218. 

• Royal Oak,* the— 

armour of, .'i3. 



* ROYAL OAK,' 
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< UoyaX Oak, 

sp(^l trioln of, 06. 
sailing; capnbiliticfl of, 128. 
ro!l;n^ of, 148, 155-161. 
cc»tor, 218. 

* JZoyal Sorerfvjn* the turret-ihip— 

armour of, 33. 
cost of cmirersiofi, 219, 204. 
ncrptionul number of turrets in, 226. 
expri-imcnts mads at rortsmonth on, 

237. 
firet ship on Csptain Coles' sjsttm, 204. 
wei(;)it of hull And weights duricd, 297. 
oom|vired with * Cerberus ' and * Glattou/ 

303. 
Rudder-hfads of iron-cUub, should bt pro- 

toctwl, 3, 6, 48. 

* Rupert,* the imn-clsd »m— 

armour of, 7, 32. 
dimensions of, 164. 
charncteristic ffntures of, 257. 
attacking foixc of, 2G3. 
is a twin-fvrew ship, 264. 
low Rtrengtheninp of, 284. 
Ruuian iron-dads, variety in design of, 2, 

2Jt>. 
Rjfder, Admiral, his remarks <»-— 

sailinr; trials of Channel Squadron in 

18»>8, 131. 
Importance of handiness in iron-dads^ 

175, 'JCO. 
iron-clad rams, 263, 280. 

Sailing 0/ iron-cladt — 

iittlufuced hy secondary causes, 17. 
aail-))0wcr necessary w most of our 

ship, 125. 
reasons for giving them only nodarate 

Niil- power, 126. 
extracts from Reports on, 1 27. 
on (he whole satiKfAotory, 131. 
inllucnced prpjudicLilIy by great lengths 

of early shi|iB, 132. 

* SalamtM,' the dl*^|1atch vestel, her noe with 

• Helicon,* 123. 

* Scorpion^* the turret^hip— < 

nmiour of, 32. 
speed trials of, 06. 

C06tof, 210. 

Scott, Captain— 

improved methods of mounting broadside 

guns introduced by, 57, 224. 
romarks ot; on adrantag<>s obtained by 
adopting heavy guns, 58. 
Sea-iriah oj %pced — 

of Giannel .S^uatlrons, 12, 15. 

not so reliable as measurad-mile trials, 

09, 114, 123. 
but useful and necessary, 1*24. 
Swisy's, Mr., Committee, system of charges 
on dockyard-built ships improred by, 
216. 



Skeaihing of Iron-built in 

wood with copper outside, 79, 100. 
»nc, 70. 100. 
Short iron-cladt^ 

preferable to extremely long, 166, 212. 
adrantages of, ezempUHed in 'fieUei'o- 

pbon ' and recent ships, 167. 
savings el^ccted by adopting, 170, 206, 

211,222. 
mnch handier than long, 175, 261. 
principles exemplified in design U, 185, 

188. 
performances of, compared with tbosa of 

long, 168, 177, 100. 
remarks on these conparatira pcrftnn- 

ances, 104-109. 
caws consiilered in Royal Society Paper, 

201, 203, 206. 
* Hercules ' compnred with design bv«d 
upon 'Minotour,' 208. 
Skin^aiing behind armour^- 

adopted in * i.ord Clyde ' and ' Lord 

Wartlen,' 26. 
sporial arrangements of in * BellerophoB,* 

and later sliips, 26, 85. 
table of thicknesses of, for our irui<lads, 

32. 
increased resistance dne to, 37. 
Shopij wood, speeds attained by on measured- 
mile, 95. 
Siuartt Admiral, on tlic rolling of iron^bubs 

134. 
SmooiUAfore guns — 

formerly in u»e in our nary, 56, 61. 
still used by Americans, 65. 
inferior to rifled guns, 65, 07. 
'Soi/erino' the Fiench iron-«lad«- 
annour of, 33, 50. 
speed of, 101. 
stmdiness of, 137, 148. 
Spaninh iron-dads, variety in designs of, 2. 
Speeds attained by English iron-clads — 

on measured-mile trials, 12, 16, 05, 08. 
on sen-trials, 12, 15. 
on six-hours' runs, 97, 100. 
_._ French iron-dads, 101. 
— ^^-^— American iron'<lads, 103. 
< our wood ships of war, 

03. 
««— — of Ahip^ aiTected by seoondarr causes, 
11,09,180. 

-, great expenditure of power 



required to increane high, 101. 

-, connection of, with engine- 



power, 104. 
SpurAjoics for iron-^lad ram 
geiiciafly approved, 265. 
advantages dainoed for, 266, 285. 
compared with fora-reacblng «nd upright 

bows, 268. 
no serious difficulty experienced In dear- 
ing, 373. 

Z 
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SjMorAtowt Jot iron-clad rami, 

nifriu of, not induenced by Iom of sloop 

'Amazon/ 274. 
not likely to be twistcU, 279. 
ware caused by, no seriou* disadrantogf, 

280. 
SUadincs$ of iron-cladt^ 

not le«« than that of wood sliipe, 134. 
not prejudiced by liij;h free-board, 137. 
not ensured by low fVee>board, 138. 
heaviest ship* luually steniliest, 140. 
dilliculties to be oTercome in aecarin^, 

141. 
oonnectloD between metaonitrie height 

and, 145. 
high poeition of centre of grarity uaoally 

gives, 146. 
fairly secured in receut ships, 148. 
oominratire, of ships in Channel Squad- 
rons, 150, 159. 
Stmming of tron-c/arft— 
importiiice of, 93. 
results of trials of our ships, 12, 15, 95, 

98, 190. 
oonpored with that of wood ships, 96, 

98. 
of French ships, 101. 
of American (hips, 103. 
conncctHl with coal supply of sliips, 103. 

(See Coal Supply.) 
SUam-poteer — 

scoondary cintcs aflcct derelopment of, 

11,19,99,189. 
greatly increased eipenditore of at high 

>pccd.% 101. 
derelopraeuts of in old and new types of 

engines, 104. 
economy of, not the prime feature of 

iron-claJ denipi^ 184, 188. 
oonnection between derelopcd, and speed, 

194. 
SUawuihip per/ormaneo^ 

Admiralty ronstanu of, teats of merit in 

merchant ship, 1 85. 
but not sole standards of merit for iron* 

chds 186, 196. 
conditions necessary to fair use of con- 
stants in comparing iron-clads, 188. 
comparison between pertbrmances of 

' Minotaur,* « BeUerophon,' and * War^ 

rior,' 190. 
St€m9 of iron-dikde, change* in forma of, 3. 
SUven^ battery . the American, 2. 
SUwage of iron<iad$t indueocct their 

rolling, 142. 
Strnelure of iron^adt'^ 

rariety caused by changos in, 20. 
lea^ooN why some of our ships are wood- 
built, 70. 
iron hulls prefenOilo to wood, 71, 86. 

{See HuIU) 
?tmtk BtiU adopt wood holla, 77. 



Structure of iron-clad*^ 

sheathing propored for iron hulls, 78. 
impi-ovemenU made in iron hulls, 80, 86. 
ad\'.-intigcx of bmcket-frame vy^tem, 81, 

91. (See Bracket-frame.) 
provisions recently made against torpcdo- 

attackss 82. 
oonnection between construction of hull 

and rolling, 142. 
considered in connection with use of 

iron-cLid rnnus 281, 287. 
'Sultan,' tl»c— 
armour of, 32. 
weis:ht of hull and weights carried, 87, 

89. 
*StoiJtsure* the— 
armour of, 32. 

bottom sheathing of, 79, 100. 
probably an eflicieut cruiser, 132. 



3bU0o/- 

resulti of spced-triali of iron-cladf, 13, 16. 
thickne^Ke!l of armour and backing on 

iron-clrtds, 32. 
wei(;ht!i, et<*., of guns and projoctiles, 61. 
wei;;lit4 of hull and weii;}its carricti by 

some iron-clmis, K7, 297. 
times coal carrieil by ceitain ships would 

last at ccrtiin speeds, lo9. 
dimensions and pro^jortions of iron-dads, 

164. 
oom|Ku ison between— 

■B<>llcix>phon* and < BLick Prince,' 

168. 
'BeUerophon' and 'Achilles,' 169. 
'Lord Clyde* and 'Black Prince,' 
172. 
result* of turning-trials of iron-clad:*, 

177, 179, 181. 
dimensionii and weights of~- 

hypothetiual long and shoi-t iron-clads, 

203. 207. 
new de«ipis bosed upon 'Minotaur' 

and * liellerophon,' 206. 
' Hercules ' and new design based 
upon 'Minotaur,' 210. 
cost of — 

'Achilles' and •BeUerophon,' as 

chargerl, 215. 
conti-act-buitt hnmlside ships, 217. 
government-built broadside ships, 2 1 8. 
unHnished broadside ships, and turrets 

shiiMi, 219. 
all ii on- dads up to January, 1868, 

220. 
all iron-chids up to January, 1869, 
221. 
expenditure on navy from 1859 to 1869, 

221. 
dimeouons of English and American 
iron-dads, 246. 
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Targctt— 

a<in|«(nitire tctimgth of * Warrior' and 

*. Minotaur/ 25. 
d«!icript)on of • Bellerophon * Urgot, 27. 
* liercul«'» ' tnrpM rirtuallj impmctiable 

br Cu4)-)Hmn(ler gUD, UO. 
trinf of ftni;ilU|i1atc tarj^et, 37. 
trial of Mr. Hawk»hAw'» Inniinatcd, ZS, 
flti-cngthx of various tarj^ta, 65. 

* Taunaut the French iron-clad ram— 

armour of, 34. 

iipoc«l of, 101. 

(imt Kiiro|van ahip of hor daaa, 257. 

is wnocl-liuilt, '2&1. 

* Teeumrifh,* th« American monitor, loss of, 

* Tkumltrer* the brenstwork-monitof^ 

armour of, 7, ai, 32. 

annnmeiit of, 8, 59. 

wH^ht of hull and weights carried, 87, 

9y\ 21)7. 
Inrge coal BUpiOjr of, 12C. 
iuiit no ma.<(t« or miL% 12(S, 133. 
dimensions of, 104. 
diAMietcr of turrets of, 240. 
provisions made to render hor efficient at 

sen, 242. 
Torpciloa — 

pidlotile empltymeiit of in ocean war- 

f.iie, d.t. 
provisions made in recent »hips ngainst 

at Lick by, 8:1. 
exnmpli's ot'eflects produced by, 245. 
Training of protected gun» — 
aix-s ol, ^iloul4 be large, 4, 68. 
very limited in the earlier ivon<lads, 4, 

57. 68. 
moans of obtaining large arcs of, 49, 68, 

22:>. 
' in turret-ships, 223, 225, 230. 
Trial* of /roH-r/a</s— 
fi|»cp«{ at S4<n, I'J, 15. 
s|k'(h1 on tiio roeosurcd-mile, 12, 16, 05, 

(•8, 190. 
sjxrd on the six houiV runs, 07, 100. 
Bailing, 17, 127. 
rollin;;, 14S-161. 
tinnins, 177, 179, 181, 

* 2Vitt/M/»/*,' t he- 

armour of, 32. 

bottom sheathing of, 70, 100. 
prolisible Ciuising qu.ititiis of, l.'i2. 
Turhi*h iron-ctaiU, vaiiotr in designs of. 2. 
Turning triaU of iron<lads, 177, 179, 181. 
Turrtt4— 

contit ruction of, in American monitors, 

43. I 

best adapted for ships without masts 

and sails, 227, 232. 
ports of may be made imaller tluui 

broadskle ports, 225. 
porU are Tulnerable places in, 236, 253. 



I Twrrcts-^ 

jiONsibilitf of tlieir becoming jaauncd. 
; 2o7, 25J. 254. 

I protection of bases of, 238. 

! Captain Coles' phiB of working, 2r*8, 

I 254. 

I diameters of, for hcarj guns, 24 tk 

Twret-»hiiPi — 

* Captain * type and breastwork mooilom 

cominred, 54. 
great horisontal rang* of guns in, <»9, 

223. 
cost of our. 219, 221. 
guns available on both sides of, 224, 
crrui-s made in advocating, 224. 
sntail ports powible in, 225. 
Tery large weight of armour per gun in, 

225. 
indojicndinit training of each gun wanting 

in. 2J6. 
usually have two turrets, 226. 
rig;;^! and sea-going— 
diiricuit to design, 227. 
devices for working sails of, 228. 
most satisfiictory type of, 220. 
arcs of training of guns otlea seiiouJy 

limited ui, 230. 
im)K>rtAnce of right aliead fire in, 231. 
dillicuUies of i^iug and securing boats, 

2.'i2 
simultaneous /ire of, compared with 

broiiJ^iiic sliips*. 233. 
ru!ncnibility ot' gur.-{iorti in, 236, 253. 
possibility of turrets becoming jammeii 

in action. 237, 252. 254. 
sm^dl sen-going, with high speeds and 

heavy gnnK, cannot be built, 2'40. 
rajiid ademption of. would not hare *jeen 
advitable, 250. (^6^ also Monitors.) 
Tmti'Knate* — 

introduction of, cauaeil variety in our 

iron-clad licet, 9. 
especially valuable in iroo-dad ram*. 
264. 



• Valiaut: the— 

Hvmotir of, 24. 32. 
di^|K>^itil>n of armour on, 45, 
speed trials of. 96. 
dimcn.Kions of, 164, 166. 
cost of, 217. 

* Vanguard* the, armour of, 32. 
VausWart, Giptnin, on handiness of iron* 

clads 176. 
Variety of our tVon-cfcrfs— 

not >o great as that of other navies, 1. 
railicnl and minor chr.mges must be dii> 

tingui»iio<l, 4. 
princi|xtl can»es of, 7. 8, 10. 
not the means of previuting tliem fi-ora 

acting together, 10. 
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VARIETT OF IR0X*CLAD8. 



ZINC SlIEATIIIXO. 



Variety of our inm-dad* — 

not the cause of such different perform- 
ances as result from secondary oanses, 
11.17. 
maj be adTantsgeous in time of war, 22. 
* Vicioria^* steaming qualities of the wood 

three-decker, 94. 
' Viper' and ' Vixen^' the iroiHclad gun- 
boats- 
armour of, 32. 
niifetl trinlN of, 06. 
oosUoi;217. 



* lVam)XMoag * elaM of American eruiaer$, 

to liave toriKHlo-booms, 83. 
Warden, Admiiul, his reports on — 
sailing of iron-clads, 18, 129, 130. 
rolling of iron-cI;i«Ls 135, 149, 157. 
handiness of iroa-clad<, 175, 259. 
iron-4 1.id rams, 259, 266. 

• Warrior,' the— 

onr Hr&t iron*cI.i<l ship, 2. 

limiteil horixontal range of batterf guns 

in. 4, 57, 68. 
principal changes made in iroii<«lads 

built since, 6. 
armour of, 6, 24, 32. 
original armament of, 8, 57. 
great size of, 8, 10, 165. 
high speed of, 10, 15, 95, 97, 192. 
not a renr eihcieot ram, 19, 255. 
target o/, compai^ with * Minotaur' 

targ^'t, 25. 
disposition of armour on, 45, 1 65. 
resisting power of side, 58, 65. 
i>tructnral arrangements of, 80, 85. 
, weights of engines, etc., compared with 

thoisc of • Hercuieii,* 105. 
times coal would but at 11 and 12}- 

knot speeds 100. 
sailing capabilities of, 126, 127, 130. 
rolling of, 141, 145, 148, 153-160. 
dimensions and proportions of, 164. 
unhandmess of, 174. 
tumiug trials of, 177, 179, 181. 
performances under steam oonpared 

with 'Bellerophon's' and •Mino- 
taur's,* 192, 198. 
coat of, 217. 
' WaierwiiA,* the, iroB-cUd gunboats- 
armour of, 33. 
speed trials of, 96. 
cwt of, 217. 



' Weehawhen,* the American monitor^ 

her fight with tiie * AtaUnU,' 6$, 251. 

report on beluviour of, 243. 

loffs of in Charleston harbour, 245. 
WeighU of" 

our naval guns and projectiles, 61. 

Frroch navnl guns, 63, 

wocl and iron hulls of iron-cbdj', 72, 
87. 

hull, savings recently ejected in, 86. 

armour, increase lately made in, 89, 91. 

old and now types of engines in iron- 
clads, 105. 

coal carrictl by wood and iron-clad war 
ships, 109. 

hulls of converted and iiion-built iron- 
clads, 297. 
• TTiwrw,' the turrct-ship— 

armour of, 32. 

Sliced trials of, 96. 

not a good sea-boiit, 128, 138. 

cost of. 219. 
Wood hulU/or iroU'clatU (tee Hulls). 
Wood theathing to iron-built iron-cladt, 

79, 100. 
Wood ships of tear — 

armament:) of, 24, 56. 

gradual improvenrtcnts made in, 93. 

speeds attained by, 9H, 98. 

elHcient under sail, 1*25. 

not steadier than iron-clads, 134, 149, 
153. 

dimensions and proportions of, 164. 

have ronstituted a valuable reserve fon-e, 
302. 

TelreWon, Admiral, his reports on — 
sailing of iron-clnds, 17, 128. 
rolling of iron-clads, 149. 
importance of handiness of iron-cLuU, 

175. 
recommendations as to height of free- 
board in turret-ships, 249. 

*2ea2otM,' the— 

structural amngemcnta of, 22. 

ai-mour of, 33. 

speed trials of, 96. 

voyage of, to Vancouver's Island, 132. 

cost of, 218. 

couver»ion of, 293. 

compared with * Audacious,* 297. 
Zine ^teathing for iron-buiU iron-cladt^ 

79, 100. 
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JEdifiaa. 'With Bumcroua IllualrAtiona. 3 Volt. 8ro. (/a prc/wraiieM). 

CURTIUS' (Professor) Stndcnt's Greek Grammar, for Colleges 
and tli« Upiicr Forms. £dit«l bf Ua. Wm. Smith. Tikird Editim. 
FMt ttvo. es, 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

Forms. 12ioo. U.6d, 
CURZON'S (How. Robirt) Arvxnu axp Erzxrouk. A Year on 

the Fmnticn of Ruinla, Turkey, and Paraia. Third Xditwm, Wood« 
cute PoatSTO. 7«. 6d. 

Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant F\/th Edition, 

Illustrations. Poat 8vo. It. Ctl. 
CUSTS (Gewkral) Warriors of the 17ih Centnry—TheThirty Years* 

War— The Civil Warn of Fninc« and Kn;;iand— and Coannamlara of 
Fleeta and Armies Lef.ira the Enemj. S VuU. Poat Br^. 

Annals of the Wars— 18th &19th Century. 1700—1816. 

Compiled from the moat Authvniic Souroaa. With Uapa. 9 Vols. Poat 
8to. 6«. each. 

DARWIN'S (Charles) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History of tlia Countrtes Tialtad darinf a Voyaga rouad ths Woild. 
PoatBTo. •«. 

Origin of Species by Means of Natural SeleeUon ; 

or. ths Prewrvatioa of Faroured Kaoai in tbo Stniggia f<jr Lite. lytk 
£JUim. PoatSro. Us. 

Fertilization of Orchids through Insect Agency, and 

as to the good of intereroaslng. Woodcuta. I'oat 8vo. 9m. 

Vsriation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 

With Illustrations. 2 Vola. Bro. 2Sj. 

Fact and Argument for Darwin. By Fritx Mvllxi. 

With nnmerouH liluiitriiiionfl and Adtlitiinm by the Autlior. Traaalated 
from the German by W. S. Dallas. Woudcuta. P«M»t 8ro, tff. 



DAVIS'S (NATBA5) Visit to the Ruined CiUes of Namidia and 

Cartbaginia. lllustratiooa. 8vo. 16«. 

DAVTS (Sir Humpbrt) Connolations in Trarel; or. Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Stw Kditim, Woodeuta. Feap.bro. St. 6*1. 

Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. iVeiP JSdiiiom, 

Woodouts. Feap.8T0. 8t.6J. 



I 
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j DELKPIERRE*S (Octatb) Historj of FlcmUh Literature. From 

tb« Twelfth Crntiiry. 6ro. On. 

- - - llifitorical Difllcultics and ContcBtcd Events. 

; Deiog Notes on ■ome Doubtful PoliiU of IlUtorj. Toot 8to. 6«. 

j DENISON'S (E. a) Life of nishop Lonsdale, D.D. With Selec- 

I tiooi from hU Wrlilncs. Willi i'ortfAiU Croirn 8ro. 10«. 6il. 

j • DERBY'S (Eakl or) Translation of the Iliad of Homer into 

t EoKtUb nUnk Vcfmi. Fijtk t'Utiom, 2 Tol«. 8to. 2li.\ or J'opuUr 

JUUitn. SVoU. I*OBt8ro. 10«. 

TranaUtions from the Focta, Ancient and Modem. 870. 

i S«.6i. 

: DB BOS'S (Lord) Memorial of the Tower of London. Second 

SlitioH. >Yith IliuttrAltoiM. CitiwaSro. lis, 

. Yoong Ofliccr'B Companion ; or, £«»ays on Military 

I Duller iin«l ^■•*l('l*'<^ : *i*l> ExMuplt-i and Illustrations from llUtor}* 

I A'€w£JUi<M. ru»t8vo. tfs. 

i DIXOK'S (\y. IIbpworth) Story of the Life of Lord Bacon. Second 

\ Sditimi, Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 7«. 64. 

• DOO-BREAKING ; the Mont Ezpeditioai, CerUin, and Eauy 

' Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. With 

I a F«w lllniii for ibo«M« vim |<«ve the Oot; and tiie (tuii. By LiBirr.- 

Ucv. llirrciiiiiimif. t\/tk AWtttmi. With 40 WoodcuU. Crown 8vo. Of, 

DOMESTIC MODKKX COOKKUY. Founded on Prindplcs of 

EooBomy and Prmetical Knowled(;e^ and adapted for PrlTate FamiUee. 
2i€»EdUiem, Woodcuts. Fcap.ttTO. 6f. 

I DOUGLAS'S (Sir Howard) Life and Adrenturea. By S. W. 

■ ¥uLU>u, Portrait Svo. iSf. 

— — — Theory and Practice of Gunnery. Fifth Edition. Plates, 
•vo. st«. 

3UUUry Bridges. TJiirtl JSdition. Plates. 8ro. 21*. 

Kaval Warfare with Steam. 8?o. 8<. 6<f. 

I Modem Systems of Fortification. Plans. 8vo. 12s. 



DRAKE'S (Sir Fravcis) Ufe, Voyages, and Ezploiti!, by Sea and 

Land. Bj Jonv Dabbow. Third Kditum. Pott 8^0, 29, 
(W. Richard) 2fotcs on Venetian Ceramics. Medium 

8ro. 4«. 

DRINCWATER'S (Jonv) Hij«tory of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a Description and Aeeount of that Oarrlsoo lirom tho 
Eailiest Periods. PostBro. 2s, 

DUCAKGE'S MEDLEVAL LATIXENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Translated by Her. E. A. Dsymax, M.A. auiall 4to. 

{h prfporef iM.) 

DU CHAILLirS (Pato B.) EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with 
Aeeoants of the Gorilla, the N«fst-bttildin( Ap^ ChimpaaMe, Croeo- 
dals, Ac lUustratlonc 8to. 21«. 

Jooraoy to Ashango Land; and Further Pene« 

tratlott into Equnlorial AArica. Illustrations. 8to. 21«. 

DUFFERIN*S (Loro) LetUrs from High LaUiudes; an Account 
•r a Yacht Yojrsge m leelaad, Jan MafM, and 8pltsb«f|au I\/ik 
MdUm, Woodouic FM8v«L rs.td. ^ ' • "^ 



(Smaller History oO. Bj Wm. SiiiTn, LL.D. 

Ifew EJUiom, eimtmu^ to IbCS. WoodeuUk I81110. 3i. 6<f. 

Little Arthur's. By Lady Calmott. Kew Editiom^ 

CM(iiii(«(i lo 1602. Woodcuts. It^mow tt,Cd. 

BNOLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Pott 8ro. l^td, 
ESKIMAUX and Englidi VocaboUiy, for TraveUm in the AkU« 

lUgloiM. IBmo. ti.&i. 

ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S TKANSACTI0N8. New Series 

VoU.I.toVI. Bvo. 10«.6(f.Meb. 

EXETER'S (BisBop or) LetUn to CUtIm Bntler, on hit Book of 
tUEoDMCattiolteChiinh. IkmSMtim, Pwt8v«. Ci. 
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DYSR*S (Tiiof. H.) Hi«tory of Modem Europe, from the taking 
of Con»tMiiBApU hjr tiM Turks 10 tb* doM of Um War !• um 
Crimea. 4 Volii. bvo. 

EASTLAKK'S (Sin Cbarlu) lUlltn Schooli of Painting. From 

th« Germiia of Ktolrr. Editrd.wUh Noto«. Third SdUim. VOm^ i 

tntod isoBk Um Old Masurs. 2 Vol«. ifoot ttvo. aOi. i 

New Series of Contributions to tlie Literature of 

Art. With Memoir. II7 Ladt Kahtlakr. Svo. 

EDWARDS* (W. H.) Voyage up the Eirer Asnaxon, including a 
VUUtoPara. PooISto. 2f. 

ELDON'S (Loap) Publie and Prirate Life, with Seleetions from i 

his CorrcHpnndenco and Dlaripa. By Uokaob Twim. Third EdAkm. . 

l*onralL SVols. PostSvo. Sit. 1 

ELGIN (The late I^rd) Select ion« from Correapondcnee and 

Dcitpatclic*. llUitfd by TiiKOUoaa WALftOMn. 6to. (AVar/jr /TeoJf.) , 

ELLESMBRE'3 (Urd) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

Tranalatod fron tbo GenDaa. ToatSvo. Sf. I 

ELLIS'S (W.) ViitiU to Sladagascar, including a Journey to , 

tho Capital, with nAlicr^ of NAtural History, aad PrtMot ClWUaatloa 

of the Pvoplo. Map and Woodcuts. Sto. iU. | 

MadagsMar ReviMted. Sett inii: forth the Persecutions and j 

llnroic^iiflTinP^'tof ih« NatWnC'brUtlar.s. Illiixtratioiis. StOl 10«. \ 

(Mka.) Education of Character, vith liinU on Moral 

Tratninif, PoatBvo. 7«.«d. ' 

ELPHINSTONE'S (Hoa. MovmnrcAaT) History of India— the 

UladooandMaboinedaaPortodo. Fijtk Editim, Map. Bvo. 18t. 
ENGEL'S (CAaL) Muric of the Most Ancient Nations ; parUcularly 

oftha AMfrlana, ICt^yptianv, and Ilrbrows; with 8p«rlal Rvrcn-nea to 
I tho Diseovorioa la Weatorn Asia and in Egrpt With 100 lUustnUioiia. 

, 8»o. 1<«. 

j ENGLAND (History op) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 

I of VeraailleM, 1713-83. II7 Lord Mahom (now Y.m\ Stanhope). Ljftmrjr 

I £i<i<ioa,7 Vols. 8T0. 93«.; or Afrnter/^WiiMii,? VoU. PuatSvo. 35*. 

I From the First Invaaion by tho Romans^ continued 

I Co XeCi. By Mas. Marksax. Aew EdUUm, rtvUcd, Woodcuts. 

ISmo. 4s. 

From the Inraxion of Julius Cie«ar to the Rerolu- 

tinn of 16VH. 1*7 I>*TiD Hums. Comcted and oontlnucd to IbSS. 
Lditodby W«. fc>unH, kL.D. Woodcuts. Po^tBrou 7s. GJ. 
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FAMILT RECEIPT-BOOK. A Colleetion of a Thooiftnd ValaabU 
ftod UmAiI Bceelpu. Fc«p.8r«. te.M. 

FARRAR'S (A. S.) Critical History of Fi«e Thought in 
rvfrreoM to the Chri»tiAa ttollgton. Bolng Um BMipton LMtaraa, 18SS. 
Bro. 16«. 

(F. W.) Origin of Langnago, based on Modem 

Retearchea. Feap. 8to. St. 

V£ROUSSON*S (James) Falaeea of Kinereh and Penepolis 
Beatond. Woodcuta. 8ro. ite. 



Histoiy of Archilectnre in all Conntries : from the 

EarllMt Time* to ih« Pr^«nt Unj* With IWO lUttatrationa and ao 
Indaa. Vola. 1. and II. 8to. 42«. each. 



History of Architecture. VoL III.-^The Modem 

8C7laa. With 812 lUuttrationa, and an lodax. 8ro. ai«.<U. 

Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem ; 



being the BiitKinBea m T«o Leeturoa dcllrarad at the Rojal loatitu- 
tion, 1862 and *65. Woodcuta. 8ro. 7a 6fi. 

FLEMING OVu.) Student's Minnal of Moral Philosophy. Post \ 

8T0. 7f.6rf. 

FLOWER GARDEN (Tai). By Rbt. Tnoa. Jambs. Fcap. 8to. Is. 

FONNEBEAU'3 (T. 0.) Diaiy of a Dutiful Son. Fcap. 8to. 

d«.M. I 

FORSTER'S (JoBv) Arrest of the Fire Members by Charles the I 

rifit, A Chapter of Engikh Illatory rs-writtaa. Poet 8to. 

Grand Remonstrance, 1641. With an Essay on \ 

Enffllah fn^om under tha PlanUgenct and Todor Sorarelgna. Suomd 

SdUiam. PosiBvo. ISf. ' 



Sir John Eliot: a Biography, 1590—1632. With 



PortralU. S Vola. Crown 8to. 80i. 



Biographies of Olirer Cromwell, Daniel Do Foe, 

81r Richard tftotle, Charlaa Chorchili, Saainal Footo. Tkird JSdUwm. 
PoatSTO. 12a. 

FORD*S (RiCHAitn) Gatherings from Spain. Post 8ro. 3«. M, 

FORSYTH'S (William) Life and Times of Cicero. With Selections 
froai bla Corratpomlenca and Orationa, Third KUUUm, lUiutratlona. 8to. 

FORTUNES (RoBiaT) XarraUre of Two YUiU to the Tea 
CooBtrfoa of China, 1848-M. Third SJiti^m. Vfooimu. 8 Tola. Poot 
8t«. 18*. 

Tedo and Peking. With Notices of the AgrieuU 

tora and Trade of China. lUuatratlooai 8v«w I6«. 

FOSS' (Edward) Judges of England. With Sketches of their 

LlTe<s and Notlcea of the Coarta at Weatmlaater, Drom tha Cooqiiaat to 
tha Prraent TinM. Vola. 8to. 1M«. 

TabulsB Curiales; or. Tables of the Superior Courts 

of 'Wettmifiatar Hall. Bbowing the Jndgea who aafc in Cham from 10(18 
to 1801 ; with Ilia Attomor ana Solicitor Oanerala of each reign. To 
whkh la preflxad an AlpkahMkai Uat of aU tha Jodgcs diiriBf tha 
aaaapeflad. 9f. iOa.6d. 
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FBAKCB (HinoKT or). From tho Conqo^tt by tho 0«il#, 

v*mtUm^4 to 1881. Bf Mis. Uauuiam. *Vr» £dUw^, nv««f. l*«od- 



From tKo Earllett Times to the EttabUibment of tho 

S^ami Empire IBM. Bjr W. U. Pbamov. Edlt^ bjr Wm. Smit.. 
LL.D. WoodcttU. TMtttTA. Tf. <J. 

niKCH (Thi) In Alglon; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion-* 
•ad th« PtLmn of Abd-d-Kftdir. TniuUtod bj Udy Dcrv Qouoa. 
P««t8T«. t$. 

FBKRE*3 (M.) Old Dcccan Dayi ; or, Hindoo Fairy Legend* 

CorT*ntlo 8*alh«ni Inll*. OU-ctot frmi Oral Trtdltloo. Illustrated 
bf C. P. Fbrkr. With »■ iBtrodoctiM and NetM, by Sift JIabtu 
FftBBi. CrowoSro. lU. 

OALTOITS (FniHCis) Art of Trarel ; or. Hmte on tho ShifU and 

ContriT«nc«M aralUWa U WUd Couotrict. F^rtk SdUim. Woo*. 
CttU. PotttSTo. T«.6ii. 
GEOGRAPHY (Awciert). A Minoal for StodenU. BjrRer.W. 

L. Bbtaic. Woodcut*. Pool bvo. 7*. Sd. 

_„ (MoDsmr). A Manoal for Students. By Kct. VT. 

L. Ukvav. Woodcuts. PootSro. T/.6I. 

Jonmal of the Royal Geographical Society of 



' Loodoa. 8T0. Anoually, S0«. 

I QERMAVT (HieroRT or). From tho Inrasion by Harius, ennfinwd 

I 10 lB-37. Bf Mn. Uauuak. Xew Eduioti,rafU4d, Woodcut*. Umo. 

I is. 

i GIBBON'S (EoWAaD) Hiitory of the Decline and Fall of the 

I Unman Kmplro. K.lited by MiuiAir And OcixoT. ^ ^'^^^^'l^' 

Precpded by his AntoWoBtaphy. And Ldltfd, with NotM, by l>r. Wm. 
I SMITH. Maps. SVola. 6to. tOt, 

(The Student's Oiblion) ; Bein^ an Epitome of the 

«bov«work.!noocp«ratlnK!hoRe««'arehesofR*conlC<MB««iUtoM. By 
I Dr. Wm. Bmith. WoodcuU. PootSvo. Tf. 6d. 



GLADSTONE'S (W. E.) Financial SUUmcnta of 1853, 60, 6% 
and 64 ; with Spoecbo* oa T«x-BilU and ClMritioa. Sttumd Edittem. 



GIFFARD'S (Edwaw)) Deeda of Naral Daring; or, Ajieodotea of 

tho BrttUb NaTy. Fcap.BrA. a«.6ii. 

I 
I 
t 

! Speeclies on Parliamentaiy Befonn. Third 

iiditiom, Fostfivo. U. 

GLBIO'S (0. R.) Campaign* of the BriUah Army at WaAington 
and Now OrlMBt. PootBro. Sf. 

Story of tho BatUe of Waterloo. Poet 8to. 3«. 6d. 

Namtire of Sale's Brigade In Afighanistan. Poet 8to. 2«. 

Life of Robert Lord Cllre. Post 8vo. Si. 6<t 

.: Sir Thomas Munro. Poet 8ro. 3«. 6(/. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Ouna) Works. A New Edition. Edited with 
KetMbyPmaComfiseMAM. TlffotUM. eVola. Sro. Mc 
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GOXOORA ; An Historical Gnay on the Times of Philip III. and 
IV. of BpulQ. With lUtMtntUHM. Bj AicaoBAOOJi Cmuktov. Por- 
UftlU 2Tolt. PMtSvo. 

GORDON'S (Sin Aui. Durr) Sketches of German Ufe, and Scenes 
froiBtli0Vr«rof LibentUoo. Fran th« Gennui. PottSro. 3t.9d. 



OiinT Duff) Amber-Witch: A Trial for Witch- 



craft. FromUMGemiAa. PMtSvo. 2«. 



French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

I^don. X TU PriiMMn of Abd^-Kadir. From the Frvneh. 
PostSro. %i. 

GOUGER'S (HnraT) Penonal Narrative of Two Years' Imprison- 
OMBt la BurmAh. Seeomd £JUiom, Woodeats. PostSTo. 

GRAMMARS (Linv and Gam). See Coetivs; Matthub ; Smith ; 
Kixo Edwakd V Ira., &e. Ac. 

GREECE (HisTOET op). From the Esriiest Times to the Roman 
ConquMt. By Wm. Barrii, LL.D. Woodmtt. Ptwl 8v«. It. 6d. 

(Sm ALUE Hx<;TOEr or). By Wm. Smith, LL.D. Wood- 

CttU. 16nio. St, 6ciL 

0RK5VILLE (The) PAPERS. Being the PobUc and Private 

CoTRiipoiidinica of Georg* OrenTllle, IneludloK hU Pbitatb Diabt. 
Edltodbj W.J.Siiira. 4 Vols. 8vo. 16«.Mdi. 

GB£T*3 (Eael) Correspondence with King William IVth. and 

Sir Herbert Tajlor. from Norcmbor, 1890, Co tho Pauloff of tho Reform 
' Act in IS33. t Vole Srow S0«. 

— ^— — — ' Parliamentaiy Government and Reform ; with 
8oi;K»«tion« for tho Improvement of oar Reprecc&Uiivo Sjttcm. 
£ecohd KUitiom, Svo. 9t. 

■ (SiE Gboeob) Polynetiian Mythology, and Ancient 

Traditional History ef tlw Mow Zealand Race. Woodents. Poet 
8T0. 10i.6d. 

ORUNER'S (Lewis) Terra-Ck>tU Arehitectnre of North July, 

From curvful Drawlnga and Re^torationa. Witb lllaatratiou, cngra?ed 
and printed in Coloura. 6maU folio. 61. Si. 

GROTFS (Gsoeob) Histoiy of Greece. From the Earliest Times 

to theclooeof the generation eentemporarj with the death of Alexander 
the Omit. Ftmrth Kdiiim. Mapa. 8 Vote. 8vo. 112*. Or, Apulmr 
SdUim, 19 Vole. Poet 8vo. ««. eaeh. 

Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates. 

AmndAtiien. 8 Tola. Sro. 45«. 

- Qin,) Memoir «f Aiy SeheflTer. Post 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

GUIZ0T8 (M.) MediUtlons on Christianity, and on the Religions 
Qwatlona of the Daf. Part I. The Eaaence. Part II. The Preaent 
fttata. SVola. PoetSva. »$» 



MediUUona on Gbriotianity. Part IIT. lURelaUon 
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UALLAM*S (HciiKT) ConiitUaUoiial ilwUfrj of England, fr»m the 

AceM»lAn of U«Bf7 tlM 8«TCBih to thm TVMh of Gmrffa tte SMoad. 
StmmAEJdimu aVoU.STO. «to., or 3 Vol*. Post Svo. 1&. j 



— HUioiy of Europe darinff tbo Middle Agef» 
Ana XtfitJM. S Tola. 8to. SOt.. or 3 Volt. Foot 8ro. 18f. 

Edited. >Vith AddiilAnal Kotee and IHaetntioni. 



Bj W>. Smitb, LUD. PMt 8T0. Uailora with Ui« ** Stndriii'o llum%r 

Litenry History of Europe, daring the 15th, 16th and 
17th Crntnrtos. Fatira MUtim, S VoU. Sfo. 86*., or 4 Vola. Port 
8vo. tu. 

— Hutorieal Works. Conttining HUtory of England, 

^Midflln AgM of Ettr(kr«,'Lii«rBr7 Ulttocy of Euro^ C«mpl«U 
In 10 VoU. Poot 8to. 6«. eoeh. 

(ARTBvn) Bcmaine; in Vene and Proia. With Pn> 

/■CO, Mtmolr, mad PonrmlL Fttp.8T0. U. €d. 

HAMILTON'S (Jamxs) Wanderings in North Africa. With lUoatra- 

tion«. Po*t8TO. 12f. 

IIANNAirS (Tit. Da.) Bampton Lcctnrefi for 1863; the Divine 

and lIumAa Elomoiitt U llol/ Scriptuio. 8to. luf. lUL 

HART*3 ARMY LIST. {Quarierlp and Annuaay.) 8to. 

HATS (J. H. DavxMOHit) WetUm Barfaaiy, iU Wild Tribee and 
SoTAgo Animals. Pott 6?*. 2f. 

HEAD'S (Sia Faivas) Horse andhia Rider. Woodcuts. PostSvo. U. 

' Royal Engineer. With IIln«lrationa. 8to. 12«. 

Rapid JoumcjB across the Pampas. Post 8to. 2$. 

Bubbles from the Bmnnea of Nassau. Seventh Edition, 



; ' Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 

niiilwaj. PostSro. U. 

(Sib Epxvvd) Shall and Will; or. Future Anxiliaiy 

I Vorbt. Feap.8T0. U, 

j HEBER*S (Bisnop) Journey through the Upper Prorinces of India, 

I from OlruttR to PMnhnj, with on Arr»Miit of o JtnaTWtf to 3I»drAa 

•nd tb« Sontbom ProTlucei. Tmt^/lk Bdutpu, SVoU. PMtSrft. T«. 

I Poetical "Works, including Palestine, Europe, The Red 

Sm, Hymns, he Jiew Editinu PonnUU Feop. 8ro. 3«. <W. 

Hymns adapted to the Weekly Church Seirice of the 



Year. l6ao. U.9d. 



HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 

And Eamji, hlotorkal, •ilinogmphleAl, mod KcofrraphicAl. br Rot. O. 
Rawlivio]*, Asolited bj 8im IlniinT RAWLixaoii And 6» J.O. Wiii* 
Buios. Aemd Sdttim. ainpi and Weodcnta. d^ola. »ro. 48f. 



IlIixttrAtionfl. PmtSvo. 7».6d. t 

- Emigrant Fcap. 8fo. 2«. 6cL 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAKD-BOOK^TRAVEL-TALE. Engliab, Frencb, Qerman, and 
luliaa. 18mo. 8«.ai. 



-_ KORTH OERMANT,— HotiAVi), BiLanm, Prus- 
sia, asd tiM RblM from Holland to SvitsorUnd. Map. Pott 8to. 10«. 
SOUTH GERMANY, BtTtria, AvBiria, Styria, 



Sidzbrrg* tfao Anntrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, Ilnni^ary, and th« 
Danubi^ from Ulna to tb« Black Sea. Map. Poat Bro. lOt, 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYROL. Post 8to. i 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 

WoodcttU. t Vola. Poat 8to. 2U. 

LIVES OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. 



By CaowK and CaTALCASBLi.B. Illustratlona. Poat Bro. lU, 



SWITZERLAND, Alps of SaToy, and Piedmont. 

Mapa. PottSro. 10». 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. Post 



fif. 



FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the Fieneh Alps, 

tha RiTcn Lotro. Mna, Kbona, and Oaronoa, Daapbini, ProTvae^ and 
tha Pjiwcci . Uapo. PoatfiTo. lU. 

CORSICA and SARDINIA. Maps. Post Sro. 4«. 

PARIS, and its Enrirons. Map and Plans. Post 

8to. 3«.6J. 

V MoaiAT's Pla« or PAiri, mounted on caaras. 8«. 6d. 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 

I^ab.TIm ARturia^ Galieia, K.streniadtira, Andalusia, iConda, GranaU, 
Marda, Valf neia, Catalonia, Arrason, Nararro, Tha Dalaarlo Iilaadtt, 
4a. Ac Maps. 3 Vol*. Poat8To. U$. 

PORTUGAL, LisBov, Porto, Clntra, Mafra, kc 

Map. PoatSvo. 9t. 

NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Liguria, Venetia, 

I^Bbaidy, Parma, Hodona, and Ronagna. Map. Poat 6to. 12m, 

CENTRAL ITALY, Lucea, Tuscany, Florence, The 

MaRb«i^Uaibria,and tha Patrimony of 8t Petcr'a. Map. Pott8TO. 10«. 

ROME AVD ITS EvTiRova. Map. PostSro. Os. 

SOUTH ITALY, Tiro Sicilies, Naples^ Pompeii, 
BMim, and YaaaTiua. Map. PoatSvo. lOi. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. Post 8to. 6<. 



SICILY, Palermo, Mesdna, Catania, Syracuse, Etna, 

and tha Rnina of tha Grwk Tamplct. Map. PMtSva. 1S«. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Edited by Sir 

GBABLnBAnrtAEE,R.A. WoodenU. tVola. FMtSro. »$. 

' LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, yaox Cimibuk 



••Bamavo. Bf Mrs. JAMsaov. Portraits. Poatara. lb. 

DENMARK, SwsDKv, lad KoavAT. New Edition. 

Maps. PaatSvo. (/a iVTamltai^ 
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HAITD-BOOK— KNAPSACK GUIDE TO KOEWAY. IIA^ 



BUSSIA, 8t. pRERnrion, Moscow, Polato, wad 

— GREECE* the lonUa Itlandi, Albania, Themly, 



TURKEY, Malta, Asia Minor, Constantinoplo, 

AnMBia, UMopotuDla, Ac Uapi^ PmiSt*^ (/« ^rpjMrwliaii.) 

EGYPT, Tbebca, the Kile, Alexandria* Cairo, the 



SoM CmmI, tlM PjrnBMa, Ac Map. Ftat0T«. 16«. 

HOLY LAXD<»Stma isd Palestivi, PeninanU 

•rSlul,EdMi,ui4 87riaiiDMert. tfap«. S Vol*. PutftSTA. SU. 

IKDIA— BovBAT Avn MADmAt. M^ ^YoU. 

p«rt.tfe. !««. 

ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 
nAND^BOOK-~MODERK LONDON. Map. 16mo. 8*. ^ * 

KENT AND SUSSEX, Cantcrbnry, DoTer, Kama- 

mt». SheernAa4, RochMtf r. Chath»m, Woolvieli. Brighton, CUehMltr. 
WonUaf , Il*»tlD);s, LewM, ArttoUcl, A«. M*p. PoMBvo. lite. 

SURREY AND HANTS. Kingston, Croydon. Rei- 

#r*r«. GaildforJ, Wlochetitor. Southunploa, PMtHaKmth, ud UiM or 
WioHT. Uapc pMtSro. ids. 



WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisboiy, 

ChlppeiibuD. Weymoiilh. Shcrboraa, WelU^ lHtl>« BcMol, TMmtoo, 
Ac Alap. PmiSvo. 10«. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, nfracombe. 

Lfnton, Sidmouth, D««IiHh, TeiKnmAuth, rirmouth. IHroopAit, Tor- 
qaay, LaoaoMton, Truns Pansuicc F*liDOttth,'*e. Uapc Pwt 8tc 10c 

SOUTHERNCATHEDRALS,\VinchMt€r,SalisbnrT, 

Ezeur. WeU«, ChlclieNter. RorhcsUr, Caattrbur/. With 110 lUastm- 
Uooa tVoU. Crown 6vo. S4j. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windior, Eton, 

Reading, ATl«>iibtir7. UxbridK*. WjeAinba, llrnlnf. thn City and Unl- 
Ter*it7 gf Oxfonl, and th« I>«aeoat of Um Thaoiac Map. Puat Bto. 
7c 9d» 

GLOUCESTER. HEREFORD, and WORCESTER, 

Cirraemtfr, Cbeli«nhain. 8trood, Tewkrsbury, Leomlaiitar, BoAt, Mai- 
▼«rn, Klddttnaiuaiar, Dudlvj, BroutgroTo, £vcabani. Mi^ Foal Bra. 
c6d. 



WESTERN CATHEDRA LS, Bri»toI,GIODoester,Here- 

ford,Worowtar.aad Lichfield. >Vith AO lUuatraUcnc CiovbStc lU 

CATHBDRAI^ 0? GLOUCESTER, HERE- 

roaa, aad WoacEiinc 'With lUiMiratioaa. Pool 8tc b$. U, 

NORTH WALES, Bangor, CarntrroD, Bcanmiria, 

Baowdoa, CoBwar, Ac Map. PoatSfO. <U.6tf. 

SOUTH WALES, Carmarthen, Tenby, SvaBaea. 

aadTbtWya, Ac Ma^ PostSvc <«. W. 



18 U8T OF WORKS 



HAKD-BOOK— DEKBY. NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

Matluck. Bakewrll, ChA*ii»AitK Thn P#iik. niizton, Ilardwick. Dov« 
Dalr, Asbborne. aoutbvrll, MatiftfieM, Keifnrd, Burton, U«lvi>ir, M<-lton 
Mnwbrar, WnWerhaaiptoo, Uclifi«ld, WaImII, Tamvortb. Uap. 
Pv»t8T«. 7«.&i. 

: YORKSHIRE, DoncasJcr, Hull, Sclby, BcTerlcy, 

gcarboroasb. Wliiibr, lUrmgtte, Kipon, Ucdii, Wakcil*ld, Bradford, 
Uallfax, Uudd«r»fi«ld, Sb«in««ld. Map and Plaot. Poat 8ro. I2i, 

NORTHERN CATHEDRALS, York, Ripon, Dur- 



h«n. Carlisle, Cbmlar, and MaachoKter. With 60 iUiiatratioua. 2 Vola. 
Crown 8ro. 21«. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 



ca»tl«. Darlington. Gateabead, Bi»bop Auckland. Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderland. !»hirl.l!i, IJer«lek-.n-T««cd, Morpeth, TjFnemoulli, Cold- 
strvaiu, Aluvick.&c Map. foatttvo. 9$. 

WESTMORLAND a»d CUMBERLAND— Lan- 



caster, Fnmeiia Abbey, Ambkidde, Kendal. Windermere. ConlNton, 
KeAirick, Grasmue, Carllale, Cvckemiutttb, rvnrilta, Apptoby. Map. 
Toittdvo. fit. 
•*• MimnAT'a 31 at or Tn« Lake Distbict, on eanras. S$. &L 
EASTERN COUNTIES, E«cx, Suffolk, Norfolk, 

and Cambridge. Map. poni 8vo. (/m tht lUta.) 

EASTERN CATHEDRALS, Oxford, Peterborough, 



Norwich, E\j, and Lincoln. Witb 90 IUtt>traiiona. Crown 8vo. Ibt, 
SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrooe, Kelao, GIm^ow, 



Dumfries. Ayr, »iirlinft. Artan. Tlie Clyde, Obiin. Inrerary. Loch 
L'lifitit. L.«b KatrlM** and Tni«-a«h-. Cub-d-nUn Canul, hivi rn.<H«, 
I'crih, Uun'ien, Ab*-rdei>n. llrai-mar, 8kyc, Caithnohi, Uo»«, buthor- 
Ui.d,Ae. Mapiaiid ri4ii4. I*u»l8%0. IX. 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 



IVezford, Cork. Limerick. Waterfnrd, the Lakea ot KiUaruay, Coaat of 
Mnnkter, &C Map*. l*oatbTo. lU, 

HAND-BOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Prom Engli»h 

Authors Third EJUiom. Fcap. 8to. 6«. 

HATHERLEY (Lord) On the Continuity of Scripture. At declared ! 

I>T ttte T^Ktimony of our Lord and of the EvaiigtlUU and Apoatk'*. | 

Icjrth EJitiom. Post 8to. 6$, 

HESSEY (Rev. Da.). Sunday— lU Origin, History, and Present 

ObligaUona. Beiof tb« Uanipton Lectnrea for 1800. Post 8to. 9«. 

HICKMAN'S fWv.) TreatiRO on the Law and Practice «f Kayal I 

Coorta-MartiaL 8to. lOs.ftL ! 

HOLLWAY*S (J. 0.) Month in Norway. Fcap. 8ro. 2$. 

HONEY BEE (Thi). An Essay. By Rav. Thoiu» Jamu. 

Reprinted from tb«"QoartorlyReTlsw.'* Feap.STo. U. 
HOOK'S (Dbaji) Church Dictionary. TaUh ICdiUan. 8t«. 16i. 

(THioi)oag)Life. By J. 0. LooKnART. Fcap. 8to. U 
HOPFS (T. C.) ARCHITECTURE OF AHMEDABAD, with 

]|l«tori>ai Sketch aod Arehliaetoral Koiea by T. G. Horn, and Jamkm j 

Fsuuesuii, FJLS. WlihSila|ie,lMrhM(i«rapbik«id22Woodcuta. 
dia. M.fts. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 
AdApi«d for all drelM ud cImmh. aT R^d^m. bavin* bem wImM 
for th^lr acknovMiM lnf«n«t, and abiliry of Um Aaihori. Poat 6v«i 
rublUli«Kl at 1*. ami ScM-aacli, aa4 arraas«4 uuAn two diaclaatlva 
baada aa foUowa }— 

CLASS A. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORIC TALES. 



. SIBOE OF OinRALTAR. 
Joiia DaiuBwaTaa. 



t. T1IC AMnRR-WITCIt. Dr 

LaoT Dcrv Goamix. U. 
9. CROUWELL AND Dt'NYAN. 

Bjr koaaar UovriiaT. 2». 
4. LIFE or Sir FRANCIS DRAKE. 

Ilj Juuv UAaaoik . X. 
•.CAMPAIGNS AT WA81I1NO- 

TON. li5RBT.G.R.CL^io. i». 

6. TUB FRENCH IN ALGILK8. 

hy LauT Durr Goaooa. 2f. 
r. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

2$, 

& LIVONIAN TALES, tt, 

9, LIFE OP CONDU Uj Low Ma- 
IIOJI. St. 9d. 

10. SALrS BRIGADE. Bj Rk^. 
G.R.OUIO. fa. 



li. THE 8ICOKS OF VIENKA. 
tijr Loai> ELUumeaB. 2il 

15. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. Bj 

Capt. Miuiaa. fa. 

13. SKETCHESorGCRMANUFE. 

liy Sia A. Guaoox. fa. 9tL 

14. THE BATTLE or WATERLOO. 

Ujr Kav. G. R. Glbio. fa.6d. 

16. AUTORIOGKAPUY OF STEF- 

FbNS. fa. 

15. THE BRITISH POETS. Bj 

TuoMAM CAMraauL. S«.Sd. 

17. UIMTOKICAL ESSAYS. B7 

Loan liauua. 8«.6d. 

IS. LIFE OF LORD CLIVB. Bj 
Rev.G. R.G1.K10. fa.SA 

19. NORTH . WESTERN RA*m- 
WAY. BraiaF.M.UaAr Si: 

». LIFE OF MUNRO. Bj' '-..O. 
R.GLBia. fa.W. 



CLASS B. 
VOYAGES. TRAVELS, AND AOVENTU.. 



1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. BrOioaoa 

Boaauw. fa. CU. 
S. GIPSIES or SPAIN. ByGsoaoa 

fioaaow. fa. 6d. 

SA4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. B7 
Bishop 11 aaaa. 8 Vula. It. 

ft. TRAVELS IN TiiR HOLY LAND. 

Uj lanr and M akulks. fa. 
e. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

Bjr J. DauaauKD Hat. fa. 

7. LETTERS FROM tub BALTIC. 

Bt a LAur. fa. 

8. NEW SOUTH WALES. Bf Mrs. 

Mbbboitu. fa. 

S. THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. 
Lawn. fa. 



10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. Bj 
81a Joaa Maixolm. fa. 6<f. 

U. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 
fa. 

12. 13. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
IlBBMAaa Mbltillb. V VoU. i«. 

14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. BrRCT.J.AaauTT. fa. 

%• Ea«b work maj ba had BtpanlalF. 



1ft. LETTERS FR.. MADRAS. By 
a Laut. S«. 

16. HIGHLAND * .'ORVS. Bf 

Cit AkUM St. J' * a. & . Sd. 

17. PAMPAS JOU ;NEYe. BjSiB 

F. H. UbaA. * 

IS G A THERM*. ^ SPAIN. 

lij Uicu/ • yao. iM. 94, 

19. THE Kl\... AMAZON. Bj 
W.II. EDW\a.ja. fa. 

». MANNERS A CUSTOMS OF 
I.NDIA. B) iCRV-CAOLAaa. fa. 

tl. ADVENTUR?* IN MEXICO. 
By 0. F. Ray U. 6tL 

28. PORTUGAL <* -^ALLICIA. 
Bj Loan CAaaAa\> 9*. M. 

2S. BUSH LIFE IS A. ^RALIA. 
By Kbv. U. W.UA.OAan. fa. 

24. THE LIBYAN DESERT. Bf 
Batlb St. Juaa. fa. 

Bf a Laut. 



2S. 8IERR4 LEONE. 
81. 6d. 



so LIST OF WORKS 



HORACE (>VoBKs or). Edited hj Diiv Mxuiav. With 100 

Wendcut*. c'roirn 0ta. 7«. CJ. 

(Lifo of). Bj Deav Milmah. Illpttratloni. 8to. 9#. 

II QUE (Tux Studxht's), A Htsitory of England, from the InTa»ion 
of Jnllns CiF^ar to the K«Tolutlon of letA. Corrected ftod conllnucd 
to 1E(;S. Editrd bj Db. Wm. BMirn. Woodcut*. Po»t 8to. 7«. W. 

HUTCHINSON (Oeh.), on the most expeditinni^ eertain, and 
easy MHhodAri>off-BiMklnff. Fijik Edition. AVtih 40 lIliMtratloM. 
Crown Bro, 9», 

BUTTON'S (ILE.) PrincipiaGncca; an Introduction to the Study 
of Grrek. Comprehendfnir GnnnMr, Dolectu% aod ExoreiM^book, 
witb VocaboUriea. Sixth £iUiam, ISmo. 81. 6<l. 

lEBT AND MANGLES' TniTela in Egypt. Nnbia, Syria, and 

the II0I7 Land. PoatSro. t$. 
JAXES' (Est. Tbovis) Fables of JEaop. A New Tranaiation, with 

BlRtorical PrrfAfo. With 100 Woodcuto hf Tumxi. and Wolt. 

Fiftieth Thouammd. PoatSro. t$.6d. 

JAMESON'S (Mas.) Lirea of the Early Italian Painteiv- 
and the ProfcniM of Palntlnir In Italj— CImabno to Bmmbo. Ktw 
Sditum, With 60 Portriin. PootSro. 12«. 

JENNINGS' (L. J.) Eighty Year* of RepubUean Goremment in 

tho United State*. Pott 8to. 10*. M. 

JESSrS (Edwaxo) Gleaning! in NatonI Hiatory. NewEdilum, 

Fep.8T0. 3«.M. 
JOHNS* (RxY. B. G.) Blind People ; their Worka and Ways. With 

Sketchei of tho lAnm of soma ianouo Blind Men. With Illiutratlont. 

P<Mt8TO, 19, ^t. 

JOHNSON'S (Da. Samvxl) Life. By James BoswelL Including 
tho Tour to the Uebrideo. Edited bj Ma. Caoua. Portraits. 
KoTalBvo. 10«. 

Urea of the English Poets, Edited by Pkrxi 

CinnniroBAV. StoIo. Sto. tU.9d. 

KlOrS (BxsBor) Life. By a Latham. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8to. 18*. 

— ^^— Exposition of the Apostles' Creed. Fcap. Is. 6rf. 

KENNEDY'S (Gkxxxal) Notes on the Battle of Waterloo. With 
a Memoir of hU Llfo and Serf Ices. Sro. 7«. W. 

KERR*S (RoBXRT) GENTLEMAN'S HOUSE; ox. How to Plax 
Enouftn Kpsidkucks, raox riia PARyojfAoa to tiix Paij^ch. With 
Tables and Cost Vievs and Pleas. S'cmid Edition, 8to. 24s. 

Ancient Lights; a Book for Architects, 25onroyors, 

Lavjrera, and Landlords. 8to. 6«. M. 

(R. Maloolv) Student's Blackstone. A Systematic 



Abrfd^menk of tho entire CARunentarlos, adapted to the pnocnt slate 
of the law. Stm Bhtkm^WSi, PoatSTOu 9s. 

KINO'S <RxT. C. W.) AnUqne Gema; their Origin, Use, and 
Talne, as Intvrpreten of Ancient Ilistnrr. and as OlustratlTe of Ancient 
Art. Seamd JUitim, IllnstratloDS. Sro. Sis. 

KINO EDWARD Vln'i Latin Grammar; or, an Introdnetion 

•etheLatlaTeagne. Siwentetnth EiUiam, ISmo. Ss.M. 

First Latin Book ; or, the Accidence, 

STntaz, and Proeody, vlth aa EagUah Trualatloa. F\/lk Stiiim. Itmo. 
9c. 6A 

KINO OEORQS THE THIRD'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
LORD KORTH, ITSMt. Edited, with Notes and latrsdaeUea. by 
W. BOMAM DovsB. t Tita. Sve. Ms. 
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KIRK'S (J. FosTSx) IlUlorj of Cbarict the Bold^ Doke of BQ^ 

cuodjr. PortnJt. 3 Vols. 8to. 459. 
KUOLEU'S lUlian Schools of Painting. Edited, witU Kotet^bj 

Si» CfiAKLU EAITI.AKS. Third £UUwm, Woodeote. S Vok. PMt 
bvo, 800. 

Oerman, Dntcb, and FIeaii«h Schools of Fainting. 

Edited, with NotcK, bj Ds. Waaou. d'ccoJMl EMtiom. WMdcoto. t 
VolB. Po«t8T0. '2U, 

LA YARD'S (A. H.) Kinereh and iU Remaini. Being a Kar^ 

ntlT« of Rc«earclipa and DIi«i>vpriM amiJiit iIm RuIu of AiiTrlA. 
With an Aeeonnt of th« Chaldran CliriitUAM of KurdlsUo ; th« Yeiedia. 
or Devil-vorshippcra; aad ao Kn'iitirj into tli« Uannera and Aria oi 
tir« Ancient Aaajrriaiia. SixA iiiiiiiM, Plataa and Woodcuts. SVSla. 
8vo. 8G«. 
*•* A PortTLAB Eomoy. With lilustraUona. PostSvo. T<.6d. 

Kinereh and Babylon ; being the KarratiTe of a 

Soeond Expedition to Aa^jrla. PlatM. 8to. Sl«. 

*,* A PuruLAS EbiTiox. With liliutratlona. PoatSro. 7«.6d. 

LEATHES* (Stavlit) Short rractieal Hebrew Grammar. With an 

Appendix, contaiiiini; t1i« Ufbntir T^itof (ienckti I. — vl., and P«alma 
i.—vi. GmmmKtiCAl Analytiaand Vucabttl^rx. PoatHvo. It.Sd, 

LENNKP'S (Ret. II. J. Yah) MiMionary TrarcU in AsU Minor. 

With IllustrAtions. f VoU Po^iSvo. {Xmrt^ Readg.) 

LESLIHS (C. K.) Handbook for Young Palnton. With iUBStim- 

Uona. Poat 8to. 
— ^-^^^ Autobiographical Recollections, with Seloctiona 

from hla Correspoodaoca. Editod bj Tux Tatiob. PMtnuL t Vola. 

PMtttVO. IHt. 

Life and Works of Sir Joshua Rejnolda. Por- 



traits and Illuatratioaa. 2 Vola. 6ro. 43«. 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lai>t. Post Svo. 2& 

Madras, By a Ladt. Post 8to. 2s. 

SiLREA Lsoxs. By a Ladt. Post 8vo. SU. <W. 

LEVrS (LaoNK) Wapres and Earningn of the Working Claftsos. 

With B0D10 FacU iiluntratlTa of Ihair Economic Condition. Srow Aa. 

LEWIS'S (M. O.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 

Weiit Indies. PoatSvo. 2a. 

LIDDELL'S (DiAir) Student's Histoiy of Rome. With Wood- 

OdU. Poit 8vo. 7ff. Gd. 

LINDSAVS (JjOKh) Lives of the Lind«ays ; or, a Memoir of iho 
IIousos of Cravfurd and BalcArras. With Extmctw from OHicial Pap«n 
and Personal XarraUvos. Seeotui EdUioa. 8 Vola. 8to. 24a. 

LISPINOS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Iloa. 
ImpalaiaGusliington. Edited by Loan Durraaiy . W^lth24 Plates. 4 to. SU. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Ladt 

Callcott. AVw Edithm, omImimI Co IMi. With 20 WoodcuU. 
Feap.8ro. 2«.6rf. 

UVINOSTONK'S (Da.) Missionaxy Trarcls in South Africa. 

lUoatrations. PoatSTO. U. 

Expedition to the Zambezi and its Tribntaries ; 

and the Lakes Shlrva and Nyaaoa. 1656-64. Map and lUuatraUons. 
6VO. 21a. ' ' 



t2 LIST OF WORKS 



LIYONIAN TALKS. B7 tho Author of '^ Letters from the 

BaIUc" PmISto. 2*. 
LOCH*S (H. B) Ter^onal Xarnitive of lacidenU daring Lord 
Elgin'* Seoood EiubftH^y la China. lUuHtratioos. Poat 8vo. 

i LOCKHARTS (J. 0.) Ancient SpaniBh Ballads. Historical and 

I Romantic. Translated. wIUi Notes. ICem Sdition, With Woodcuts . 

( Poat bro. 

\ Life of Theodore Hook. Fcap. 8ro. li. 

I LONDON (OLD). A series of EsFays on iU Archoeolosy and 

' AntJqiilti^K. by Drax ."Taxlict ; A. J. DRHRnrono Hope ; G. G. Scott, 

\ K.A.; ](. Wrntmaci'TT. It. A.: B. Fo«i«; O. T. Cuiss: Joaaru Bchtt ; 

iRr.v. J. R. Grkr]«; and G. SciiAar. 8vo. 13a. 
LONSDALE'S (Bisnnp) Life. With Silections from his WriUngs. 
I Bj E. B. DRKiaoir, Q.C. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. lOa. 6d. 

LOUDON*S (Mw,) Instructions in Gardening. With Directions 
and Calendar of Op^ratlom for Evsry llonth. SigXtM Siition. Wood- 
cnta. Fcap. 8ro. 3«. 6rf. 

LUCAS* (Savuel) Sccularia; or, Sarreys on the Mun Stream of 

nifctftry. Sto. lit, 

LT7CKN0 W : a Ladjr's Diarj of the Siege. Feap. 8ro. U. Sd, 
LT£LL*S (SiK Cbaklrs) Elements of Geology; or, the Ancient 

Chauffea of tbe Flarth and ita Inliabltanta aa llhiKtrated by GeoloKlcAl 

Uonijmcnts. Stvttitk fMiiwrn^r^vhtH. Woodcnta. 8to. {In prepmration.) 
— Principles of Geology; or, the Modem Changes 

of the Earth and ItK Int>ai>itanta coiiaidrrvd ai IHiiKtratlTe of Geolomr. 

Tenth Sdiliftn. With lllimlrationa. 2 Vol a. 8vo. 32/. 

Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man. 



TkirU Kditinn. IIIiiMratI'>na. 8vo. t4«. 

(K. M.) Geographical Handbook of all the known 

Ferris dlTld«d Into Six Territorial DiTlaion*. Post 8ro. 

LTTTELTON'S (Loan) Kpheinera. Post 8ro. 10s. ed, 
LTTTON'S (Lord) Poems. New Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6<i. 

Ilightful llcip; a Drama. Second Edition, 8vo. 2* 6</. 

Lost Tales of Miletus. Second Edition, PostSvo. 7s.6(f. 

lIcCLINTOCK'S ( Sia L.) KarraUTe of the DiscoTery of the 

Fate of 8lr John Franklin and hia Companlona in the Aretio Seas. 
TAini Edititm, With llhiNtrationa. Poat 6to. 7«. dd. 

UaoDOUOALUS (Col.) Modem Warfare as Influenced by Modem 

Artillerr. With IMaiia. poat 8ta. ]2a. 

MACGREOOil (J), Rob Boy on the Jordan, Nile, Bed Sea, and 
G#nne«arrth, Sec. A Canoa ('niUe in PaleNiine and Egypt and the 
Watera of Daroaarna. With lllustrattnna. Grown Sto. 

MACPHEBSON'S (Major) Serriccs in India, while PoIiUcal 
Agrat at Gwallor dniinir tho Mvtiny. lllnatrations. 8to. 12a. 

ILAETZNER'S COPIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Methodical, 
Analytical, and IliatArleal Trvatlm on tlie Orthoxraphj, Frosodj, Infl*^- 
tlona, and Syntax of tbe Engllhh Tongue. S Vola. 8vo. {Inprc/anttion ) 

MAINE (H. Suxna) On Ancient Law: iU Connection with the 
EariT HUtory of Bodetx, and its Belatloa to Modem Ideas. l%ira 
Editinm. 8ro. 12a. 

XAU;0LM'S(8imJom) Sketches of Pei^ Post8TO. Ss.6d. 
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I '^ THE IRONCLADS ^OF THE WORLD. 

\ How far the present contest between France and Prussia will be fought 
^,w»^. ..- ;♦ ;« :^zw%««iulA tn fnrettfll. Already, however, both countries.- 
are preparing their war navies for action ; and their marltitnc interests arc 
I so great as to make a naval battle by no means improbable. But a far 
i more serious prospect is the possibility of other nations being dragged 
into the quarrel; and it is a matter of considerable importjuicc 
to know, if even in the roughest way, how far eacli nation is 
prepared. And this contingency suggests a view which should not 
be overlooked at the present time, but which may easily escapti 
notice. So far as matters stand at present the principals must, apparently, 
not only fight on land, but within tolerably circumscribed limits, but the 
onlookers who may be compelled before long to interfere will be ditT<:rcntly 
])lac€d ; for while the war to the two countries engaged in it is essentially 
**iational on both sides, and essentially a local matter, it will if it extends to 
other countiies be anything but local Under such circumstances it will 
' develop itself naturally in a naval direction. There is a good ground for 
mal:irg such an expectation, for dunng the past ten years all the great 
nations of the world have agreed to regard naval power as of vital import- 
ance. 

A glance at the accompanying table ic sufficient to explain this. Rough ds 

it is, and apparently meagre in the information it affords, it is sutVicicnt to 

show the anxiety which each of the nine nations in the list has felt ia 

regard to its naval power. Not one of these ships, unless it were th^ 

I O/oirr^ existed ten years ago ; but the list, in its present form, is convinc- 

I irg enough of the eflorts made by all nations to maintain eflicient war 

j navies. Vet the difliculty is not so much in stating of what ships these 

I navies consist as in comparing their strength and capabilities ; there- 

jfore we have confined this statement to names alone. A satisfactory 

< comparison of the relative strength of their fleets would be impossible ; 

> ar.d, if attempted, it would certainly mislead. Whatever element of 
^ comparison is mtrcduced it matters not ; all are so full of fallacies as to 
I make them dangerous for purposes of comparison. The tonnage, the 
: horse-power, the number of guns, the iron-plating, the speed, are all 
: elements of comparison, but are incapable of use. The only way of giving 
J any dear idea of the value of these navies will be to point out their salient 
' characteristics, and from them to obtain, if possible, some idei of their 

> relative powers. Leaving our own iron-clad fleet at present, let us take that 
of the United States, which stands first on the list. Hear whu a member 
of Congress said not long ago, and by no means unjustly, about the 
American navy : — 

Itcou»iatfi of fifty good Hhip« of war, hut it dwiadling away to tu.;-i aud bybn<l 
corvittcB. PntKi<ia in a natiim ^ith Rcarcvly one good iicaport and very little coiQm«3rc'.% 
rivalling the United States as a naval power. Our interests art) evory where, our m*jrohant-s 
kave busincPR in every comer of the earth, and our mlisionaries have' ponoti%vtod to tho 
remotest islands of the Pacifio. Now and then they are eaten up by savages, without tbo 
sstiftfaction of knowing tbat an Anierican man-of-war will come in the future to interfere 
with cannibal digestion. Yet wbat can an administration do without mcani 1 How can 
fbJf>s be constructed if the ecoBomiftts in Congress (to whom a dollar, before an oleetiony 
looks as big as a cart wbcel) do not alter their ways. 

This is the opinion of a member of Congress on the state of the 
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American navy this year, and it is confirmed by ti 
report The hst below shows the existence of forty- 
fourth of that number can go to sea, or in any way : 
high standard of naval construction ; or, if their onO 
pendous in calibre, is satisfactory, the Secretary has gi ^ " 
them. France, again, has upwards of fifty ironclads 
of them arc, it is impossible to deny that nearly a h^ 
for coast defence, that a large proportion of 
of a much better type of construction than the 
their armaments arc not what Admiral dc la Roncicr^ 
of them arc built of a uniform speed, and are good, 
vcssclf, canying heavy armaments ; but it is found the 
on ccristruction, but on a variety of conditions which 
bine. On paper the Prussian navy looks very mcagri 
one of the linest in the world, carrying the most po<^ 
being constructed on highly advanced principles ; wl 
are all good, and rank high in comparison with 
world. Austria possesses, apparently, a larger navy 
would be inaccurate to say it was stronger or even as s 
pares favourably with all the other navies : her shij)s 
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